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PEEFACE. 



This is an age of Progress, with a very big P. 
And one ought to be thankful to Providence — or 
evolution, whichever you like — for the privilege 
of living in such an age. StiU, there are a few 
facts on the opposite side which seem insuffi- 
ciently noticed by the great bands of progressive 
thinkers who, like John Brown's body, are so 
happily "marching along" ; and the object of this 
book is to examine some of these. 

Laurence Oliphant, in one of his earlier works, 

made his leading character remark, introspectively, 

that he "had such a funny mind"; and it was 

1^ said either of Artemus Ward or Mark Twain — I 

9 

forget which — that the interest of his books lay in 
3 the fact that he always saw truth " upside-down." 

^ Even Socrates' intellect was of the same tjrpe ; it 

always saw the opposite side of whatever was pre- 

? 
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VI PREFACE. 

sented to it, so that its owner spent his life in con- 
tradicting everybody and making jokes against the 
received opinions of his age.^ 

Now this is a most annoying sort of intellect to 
possess ; yrtJ, for some mysterious reason, it is the 
kind with which I have been provided. Most sen- 
sible people are content to accept one or another of 
the numerous current Life-theories which are offered 
in explanation of the social problems, and to make 
it their faith and rule of life ; but the contradictory 
or "upside-down" mind, directly it is presented 
with any of these excellent creeds, rushes off at a 
tangent to look at its opposite side and pick holes 
in it. It is the kind of sceptical mind which 
religious people call impious, and rationalistic 
people pronounce praiseworthy; until it begins 
to pick holes in rationalism too, whereupon the 
rationalists ako turn round and stigmatise it as 
profane. 

Yet there is no more certain fact, than that the 
spirit of no age is in sympathy with absolute 
truth, which is inaccessible ; and that the spirit 

1 Emerson said, " The truth, the hope of any time, must always 
be sought in the minorities. . . . Literary history, and all history, 
is a record of the power of minorities. ... In politics, mark the 
importance of minorities of one, as of Cato, Lafayette, Arago." 
(Letters and Social Aims, p. 161.) 
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of every successive age haa differed from those 
which went before it. ] Moreover — and this is 
seldom realised except by travellers — there are a 
great many different spirits of the age, or modes 
of thought, extant at the same time in different 
countries ; and each of these is opposed to the 
others. And nothing but what is called the acci- 
dent of birth determines whether one's own mode 
of thought, both scientific and religious, is to 
be Christian, or Mohammedan, or Buddhist, or 
Chinese, or Patagonian. And the odds, for every 
new baby which comes into the world, are dis- 
tinctly against its being bom into our own mode 
of thought, and in favour of its being bom into 
some other mode ; for more of the world's inhabi- 
tants at this moment think on the lines of Buddha 
and Confucius, than on those of the Pope and Mr 
Darwin. Nothing, indeed, is much more curious 
than to reflect, that if the Pope himself had been 
born a savage, he would now have been asking the 
blessing of strange gods over cannibal banquets ; 
and if Mr Spurgeon had been bom in Islam, he 
would now have been defending polygamy and 
holding forth as a Mohammedan apostle. Yet 
these conclusions seem indisputable. 

Now the perverse intellect, noting these facts, 
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and refusing to be satisfied with any one mode of 
thought, is yet disposed to believe that some por- 
tion of truth may be found in each of them, — for no 
system of error can last long or greatly influence 
humanity unless it has some basis of fact to sup- 
port its error. Therefore, after picking the requi- 
site number of holes in atheism, deism, positivism, 
spiritualism, Islamism, orthodoxy, and irregular 
evangelism, it manages to extract from each some- 
thing which looks like a modicum of truth. Human 
( Life is a large subject if therefore it is probable that 
by consulting the theories of a variety of the sects 
which profess to explain it, one may gain more real 
knowMgs of it, t Ja by adopting L views of any 
one sect alone, and thus becoming a specialist. 
(^Specialists become very learned people — in their 
own departments ; whereas the excursive and non- 
specialist intellect can never hope to become 
learned in any department, life being too short 
for it to do so ; still the vagabond intellect may 
avoid some errors which specialism is almost bound 
to fall into. For instance, specialism is too apt to 
think that there is no truth worth mentioning out- 
side of its own specialty ; and again, as soon as it 
grows learned, it begins to build hypotheses, which 
is the tendency of great erudition. For the learned 
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mind, delighted with its own performances, soon 
soars beyond its facts and employs itself in theory- 
making ; whUe the plain and unlearned mind, less 
powerful to speculate, is shut up more to the facts. 
Thus able thinkers, from their very capacity for 
thought, are apt to leave their facts and think out 
schemes of what might be, if existing conditions 
were altered ; whereas the plain and ordinary 
thinker desires to find a scheme which will suit the 
facts of life as they now stand. The plain, vaga- 
bond, perverse mind, in a word, takes in a quantity 
of facts from a number of creeds and a number of 
departments, and has not much ability to make 
hypotheses on them; the learned, specialistic 
mind takes in the facts of one or two creeds or 
departments, and weaves them into quite a num- 
ber of hypotheses. 

Granted, however, that it may be desirable to 
look at the opposite sides of questions, and to 
scrutinise the unpopular side of the present mode 
of thought, it is also well to notice that this may 
be done without being really perverse, or idly con- 
tradictory. The sceptical mind may claim the 
right of questioning everything which is put be- 
fore it, and may yet, after questioning, find that a 
certain mode of thought has more in favour of it. 
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than it has against it; — the popular or orthodox 
side need not necessarily be wrong and the contrary 
side right ; — all that is really wanted is to have both 
sides laid open to view, leaving the spectator to 
strike the balance and arrive at the truth which lies 
between if he can, or simply let the matter remain 
open and undecided if he cannot. And it is cer- 
tainly better to leave a matter open, than to decide 
wrongly about it. 

Considerable reference is made in these essays to 
theology ; and I fear it is of a nature which theo- 
logy will deem unfortunate. Still, theology and 
religion may often be quite separate ; and if history 
shows anything, I think it shows that they have 
usually been so. Therefore any remarks which 
may be felt obnoxious to theology, need not on 
that account be thought injurious to religion. 
Among theologians there have always been, and 
still are, men as noble as any who are made ; and 
certain sects of theology are doubtless more in 
harmony with true morality than others : but it is 
impossible in these articles to constantly pause and 
distinguish which sect seems more moral and which 
less moral; and the term theology has therefore 
been generally used to designate, broadly, that 
style of divinity which is just now called orthodox, 
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and which agrees with modem thought. It is 
sincerely hoped that this will be kept in mind, lest 
strictures be thought to be applied to many excel- 
lent theologians, who should rather be held up to 
praise. Let those whom the cap fits, wear it : it 
will not fit those for whom it is not intended. 

Lastly, this book may seem to be cumbered with 
quotations. It would have been very much easier 
— immensely easier — to have left these out, for 
nothing is so laborious as quotation -making; but, 
if one deals with heterodox sides of things, he must 
adduce evidence, from undoubted sources, in sup- 
port of his statements, to an extent which would be 
needless if he were dealing with orthodox matters 
which are already accepted by everybody. Not 
to speak of the additional circumstance, that the 
authorities who are quoted often state ^heir facts 
much more happily and luminously than I can. 
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FORWAEDS OR BACKWARDS. 

TF there is a single belief in which the most differ- 
-*- ent people manage to unite, it is probably the 
belief that the world is steadily improving. It 
is the one point on which everybody is orthodox 
— the point where evolutionists and divines and 
rationalists and spiritualists and statesmen and 
demagogues forget their quarrels, and shake hands, 
and congratulate each other cordially. Mankind 
indeed is in some respects very like a great mutual 
admiration society, the members of which like to 
pat each other on. the back and be patted in return 
and told they are advancing admirably ; and nobody 
is disliked with more catholicity than a sceptic to 
these views. But there is really a good deal to be 
said on the opposite side. 

A 
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One of the first difficulties that strikes one, from 
the rationalistic side, is that if, by the gradual 
dissipation of the earth's heat into space, it is one 
day to become as cold as the moon and unfit to 
support a vestige of organic life,^ any improvement 
that may take place must be brought to a rude 
stop. No doubt this prospect is, as the scientists 
say, " incalculably remote " ; but it seems illogical 
to leave it out of account altogether, as is com- 
monly done, merely owing to its " remoteness " ; 
the human mind craves for something soUd and 
lasting, and it is difficult to look with perfect satis- 
faction on a creed which, after prophesying no 
matter how high or long-continued an advance- 
ment, points to utter extinction as the certain end 
of it all. 

The theological position seems even more pecu- 

1 "For man," says Professor Tyndall, "a residue of potential 
energy remains, vast^ truly, in relation to the life and wants of an 
individual, but exceedingly minute in comparison with the earth's 
primitive store." (Fragments of Science, i. 24, sixth edition. Lon- 
don, 1879.) 

Or Professor Cliflford : " It is a very serious thing to consider, that 
not only the earth itself, . . . but also aU the living things upon it, and 
all the consciousness of men and the ideas of society which have 
grown up upon the surface, must come to an end." (Lectures and 
Essays by the late Professor William Kingdon Cliflford, F.RS. 
London, 1879. The First and Last Catastrophe, vol. i. p. 225.) 

Or again : " Are we not inevitably led? to conclude that our pres- 
ent state cannot last even for a lengthened period, but will be brought 
to an end long before the inevitable dissipation of energy shall have 
rendered our earth unfit for habitation ? " (The Unseen Universe, 
p. 196. London, 1884. By Professors Balfour Stewart and P. Q. 
Tait) 
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liar; theology believes that the world's improve- 
ment is to be effected by the spread of religion, 
and all Christian theology professes to found itself 
on the Bible ; but the Bible throughout points to 
an ultimate disappearance of " faith " and consum- 
mation of " iniquity," to be followed by a sudden 
and violent ending of the existing order of things. 
The late Bishop of Manchester probably expressed 
the belief of most Christian sects very fairly when 
he said, ''The religion which has survived the 
attacks of Hume, Voltaire, and Tom Paine, will, I 
venture to say, outlive those of Mr A. Holyoake, 
Mr C. Watts, and Mr Bradlaugh." ^ Yet the theo- 
logical text-book says, "Evil men and seducers 
shall wax worse and worse, deceiving, and being 
deceived. ... In the last days perilous times shall 
come. . . . When the Son of man cometh, shall he 
find faith on the earth? "^ Now it is surely fair 
to judge any school, whether scientific or religious, 
by its own text-book ; and indeed, if the world is 
to evolve into perfection by theology, what is the 
meaning of the " day of destruction " so constantly 
predicted in the theological record, and so con- 
stantly kept in the background by theology? for 
if theology is to do its " perfect work," there should 
ultimately be no " wicked " left to be " destroyed " ! 
The spiritualists and occultists are a little more 

^ Life of Bishop Fraser, p. 186. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. 
2 2 Tim. iiL 13, 1 ; Luke xviii. 8. 
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logical, or at least more astute ; they entertain no 
doubt that things are improving, but, whether they 
foresee unpleasant disturbances on this planet or 
not, they propose to evolve us oflf it, as we grow 
good enough, to other " spheres " and planets, 
where, unfortunately, we cannot follow them to 
check the accuracy of their conclusions. Even 
their creed, however — i.e., so much of it as is in- 
telligible — is open to the serious objection that 
their advancement is not really an advancement 
at all, but only a kind of circular progression, a 
" wheel invisible," as Mr Edwin Arnold calls it, by 
which one is (through illimitable ages) evolved up 
into the Infinite and Invisible, and then devolved 
again (through further illimitable ages) back to 
the finite and visible, the process going on ad 
infinitum. 

These considerations, however, refer not so much 
to the general question whether the world is im- 
proving or not, as to the want of permanence in 
any improvement which may be taking place, or 
the final inutility of a progress that is to end in 
total extinction. As to the real question whether 
the present order of things is advancing or going 
backwards, one need not dwell very long on the 
" orthodox " side, because its advocates are so many, 
and their arguments so well known ; any Board 
school child, indeed, can show a dozen ways in 
which we are undoubtedly improving. One is 
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pointed to the elevation of woman, the invention 
of the press, the abolition of slavery, the growth of 
free and popular governments, the spread of edu- 
cation, the bringing of the ends of the earth 
together by steam and electricity, thus enabling 
men to know and love one another, the increased 
eflSciency of police, the purity of justice, the dis- 
covery of gas and the abolition of a personal God, 
the enactment of laws for the public health and 
the protection of workers in factories, — and above 
all, to the great apparent advance in social morality. 
I cannot quite join in the feeling that all these 
things are improvements upon the earlier condi- 
tions, though some of them may be so : it is 
difficult, for instance, to look forward with entire 
satisfaction to a Parliament of women, all talking 
at once, though possibly such an assembly might 
not be more disorderly or less efficient than our 
present one ; it is still an unsettled question 
whether books and newspapers, as a whole, contain 
more truth or falsehood — one of Bismarck's best 
mots was, '* He lies like a telegram " ; it is not 
quite clear to my mind, having seen the negro in 
the countries where he is emancipated, that he is 
either fit for freedom and franchise, or that he is 
any happier or better since he got these blessings 
I think that the folly of most popular legislatures 
is quite as conspicuous as their wisdom ; and doubt 
as to the advantage likely to arise from the spread 
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of popular half-knowledge and the increased facili- 
ties of intercommunication;^ while it is possible 
to extend the protection of the operative beyond 
its legitimate guardianship of the young and weak, 
to a grandmotherly protection of grown and able- 
bodied working men who seem fairly well able to 
hold their own against their employers without the 
aid of special legislation at all. As to the great 
general question of the advance in social morality, 
it may be feared that the improvement lies greatly 
on the surface, and that there is no sufficient evi- 
dence that the human nature beneath it has changed 
appreciably since the earliest records of the race.* 

^ ^' A horde of inteUectual barbarianB has burst in upon the 
empire of human thought. Had the invaders been barbarians only, 
they might have been repeUed easily ; but they were a phenomenon 
new to history, — they showed us real knowledge in the hands of 
real ignorance." (Is Life Worth Living ? p. 270. By W. H. MaUock.) 
For instance, a printing-press and a dynamite bomb in the hands of 
an enthusiastic "reformer.'' Are the masses to be trusted with 
these things ? Does it not require a good deal of " faith " to believe 
that the knowledge of evil will not progress and spread at least as 
rapidly as the knowledge of good ? 

As to the beneficent effects of increased ease of communication 
between aU parts of the world, in diffusing truth and making men 
know and love each other, there is certainly another side to the 
question. " Life in its modem aspect," says one who travelled and 
had opportunities for observation more than any hundred ordinary 
men, " creates co-operation in error : the vices, the industrial or 
social tyrannies, political rivalries, the craze for wealth, the pursuit 
of pleasure, in one place, reinforce — by the sympathy established 
throughout the civilised world in its ready intercommunication — all 
these things in every other place." (Scientific Religion, p. 76, 
second edition. By Laurence Oliphant.) 

^ Of course it is most difficult to correctly estimate the direction 
of any large movement, whether of progress or regress, from the tiny 
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I mean to examine these questions more fully else- 
where, and may therefore pass on at once to a very 
big and central heterodox view. 

People talk a great deal nowadays about the 
Laws of Nature, and are anxious to mould their 
schemes in accordance therewith, which is doubtless 
wise, as one cannot fly in the face of natural laws 
and expect to succeed in an order which is obvi- 
ously governed by them ; ^ but it is difficult to fall 
in with the admiration expressed for all these laws 
themselves. Without denying that a considerable 
number of its laws appear to be good, the Natural 
code rather seems to be, as a whole, bad ; in which 
case the order of things which it regulates must be 
also, as a whole, bad; and if we cannot change 
the laws by any known human process, we must 
not expect to materially improve the world which 
they govern. 

part of it which is visible in a single lifetime, or even from the 
larger stretch comprised in authentic history, inextricably confused 
and coloured as the latter is by contradictory historical hypotheses. 
One's own time may be set in an eddy or backwater, and he may 
mistake it for the main current. " Yes, yes," says Dr Jenkinson, 
" there is a great deal that is very bad in our own days — very bad 
indeed. Many thoughtful people think that there is more that 
is bad in the present than there has ever been in the past. Many 
thoughtful people in aU days have thought the same." (The New 
Republic, p. 49. By W. H. Mallock.) This remark is extremely 
true. Still, one may try to judge as best he can, from the data 
accessible to him. 

^ '^ AU true positive law, as Mr Burke has said, is merely declara- 
tory, and it is these natural . . . laws that it declares." (The 
Juridical Review, January 1889, art. " The Faculty of Law.") 
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This idea is, of course, not at all new ; though, 
owing to its oflfensiveness, we do not often hear it 
expressed ; neither has it been held only by in- 
veterate pessimists, but by many men who, in 
spite of it, still believed that the world might be 
indefinitely improved by our understanding and 
acting upon its laws. This is where an intellect 
like mine becomes heterodox, and is unable to 
follow; for if one admits certain laws to be bad, 
how can he expect to obtain any lasting good 
result by their agency? — I say lasting result, for 
one can certainly sometimes obtain temporary good, 
or at least alleviation of evil, by setting two ad- 
verse principles at work to neutralise each other; 
but this will be referred to later on. 

John Stuart Mill wrote : " In sober truth, nearly 
all the things which men are hanged or imprisoned 
for doing to one another, are Nature's everyday per- 
formances." ^ " Nature, red in tooth and claw with 
ravin," says Tennyson. " Human life is an evil," 
say the Buddhists. " Real law, or Nature, is the 
devil," say the Occultists. And Darwin : " Nothing 
is easier than to admit in words the truth of the 
universal struggle for life, or more difficult — at 
least I have found it so — than to constantly bear 
this conclusion in mind. Yet unless it be thorough- 
ly engrained in the mind, the whole economy of 
Nature . . . will Be dimly seen or quite misunder- 

1 Three Essays on Religion, p. 28. 
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stood. We behold the face of Nature bright with 
gladness ; ... we do not see, or we forget, that the 
birds which are idly singing round us mostly live 
on insects or seeds, and are thus constantly destroy- 
ing life ; or we forget how largely these songsters, 
or their eggs, or their nestlings, are destroyed by 
birds and beasts of prey." As to the pure " selfish- 
ness" of Nature, he again says: "What natural 
selection cannot do, is to modify the structure of 
one species, without giving it any advantage, for 
the good of another species." Once more he speaks 
of the " odious instinct " which the *' young cuckoo 
. . . has . . . for ejecting its foster brothers, which 
then perish from cold and hunger. This has been 
boldly called a beneficent arrangement, in order 
that the young cuckoo may get sufiicient food." ^ 
And Charles Kingsley : ** By the very same laws by 
which every blade of grass grows, and every insect 
springs to life in the sunbeam. Nature kills, and 
kills, and kills, and is never tired of killing."^ 

Ascending to human economy, what is the key- 
note of the ' Wealth of Nations ' and other standard 
works, but pure self-interest as the cause of progress ; 
every successful merchant or government basing 
his or its plans, not on the good and unselfish mo- 
tives of mankind, but on unmixed natural selfish- 

1 Origin of Species, sixth edition, pp. 49, 68, 213, 214, 162. 

2 Charles Kingsley. His Letters and Memories of his Life, ii. 85. 
London, 1877. 
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ness ? It is not that no other method is thinkable, 
for it seems quite conceivable that a set of natural 
laws might have been devised under which men 
and animals would have worked just as hard for 
the benefit of others as they now do for their own, 
thus procuring quite as efficient an advancement as 
that which is now said to be taking place ; under 
which, for example, animals would eat herbs and 
cease to prey on each other; the cotton manu- 
facturer, from pure love of his customers and desire 
of textile excellence, would make the best possible 
fabrics ; Mr Edison would go on inventing appU- 
ances of great social convenience ; and the dairy- 
man would cultivate the best breed of cows and 
cease to adulterate their milk. There is no appa- 
rent reason why progress under such conditions 
might not be as rapid as under the present law of 
self-interest ; but no sane man would, as things now 
stand, dream of carrying on a business or governing 
a nation on such a principle, because it would be 
in direct opposition to the obvious, existing laws of 
Nature. 

Even the best men are forced to act by these bad 
laws, to an extent not at all commonly recognised ; 
take, for instance, even Jesus Christ — whether he 
be regarded as the Son of God or merely as one of 
the highest human types that the world has known ; 
now, however pure and unselfish he was in spirit, 
his body was inexorably bound by the selfish law, 
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since it had to be sustained by the death of animals 
used as food ; which was purchased by the wages of 
his labour ; which, again, were only earned by the 
exclusion of some other labourer from earning them. 
The publication of the late Kevised Version of the 
Bible itself caused the death of 1400 Morocco goats 
to furnish skins for the binding of the better-class 
editions ; and the two Universities by which it 
was published were said to be about £80,000 out 
of pocket by it, from the demand falling short of 
what was expected. Every order, even the most 
honestly got, which a merchant gets, is got at the 
expense, or to the loss, of the other merchants 
who fail to get it ; while in lower nature, it may 
almost be said, that one half of it dies daily, that 
the other half may live.^ Vicarious suffering is 
the most conspicuous and appalling fact in Na- 
ture. It is impossible to get rid of the evil ; 
effect improvement in one direction, and it will 
be followed by an exactly proportionate increase 
of trouble in other directions; "you may," says 



^ Speaking of the vast wild animal life of Africa, each creature 
preying on its neighbours, Mr Darwin exclaimed, " The carnage 
each day in Southern Africa must indeed be terrific 1 " (Naturalist's 
Voyage Round the World, p. 86). Neither are these nature-murders 
sudden and painless — thus Mr Darwin elsewhere tells how certain 
insects sting and stuff their cells full of half-dead weaker insects, 
"and the larvce feed on the horrid mass of powerless, half -killed 
victims " (ibid., p. 35). See a cat playing with the terrors of a mouse ; 
or, to quote Mj Darwin again, '^cormorants and otters playing 
similarly with the fish they kill" (ibid., p. 199). 
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Mr Spencer, " alter the incidence of the mischief, 
but the amount of it must inevitably be borne 
somewhere." ^ 

Have not positivists and theologians, unlike can- 
did observers such as Mr Darwin, terribly involved 
themselves in trying to show that the present is 
a wholly beneficent order, that friction and com- 
petition are essentially good things, and that there 
is no real hardship to the sparrow in being devoured 
by the hawk! Truly, it is extraordinary how 
seldom this suffering in lower nature is noticed by 
religious people ! If the subject has at all engaged 
their attention, they have probably thought it so 
difiicult of explanation, and so subversive of the 
idea of a beneficent Creator, as to decide that it 
was too dangerous to handle. Yet it would be a 
miserably imperfect result if all mankind were to 
be ultimately renovated, and lower nature left to 
suffer as it does now. It is curious, indeed, how 
greatly other creeds have been in advance of 
Christian theology in the consideration of animals ; 
thus Mr Lecky says : "It must not be forgotten 
that the inculcation of humanity to animals is 
mainly the result of a recent and a secular age; 
that the Mohanmiedans and the Brahmins have 
in this sphere considerably surpassed the Chris- 
tians. . . . The beautiful passage in which the 
Psalmist describes how the sparrow could find a 

* Study of Sociology, p. 22. 
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shelter and a home in the altar of the temple, 
was as applicable to Greece as to Jerusalem. . . . 
Plutarch urges the duty of kindness to animals 
with an emphasis and a detail to which no adequate 
parallel can, I believe, be found in the Christian 
writings for at least 1700 years. He condemns 
absolutely the games of the amphitheatre," &c.^ 

§ 

Ketuming, however, to the human advancement 
of the world, and leaving the struggles of plants 
and animals, there are other unfortunate obstacles 
in the way. For instance, must it not be very 
annoying to the positivist or divine to feel that, 
after indefinitely improving mankind intellectually 
and moraUy, as he expects to do in the future, his 
schemes may be spoilt at any moment by natural 
catastrophes, such as floods or earthquakes, which, 
as in Java or China, cause sudden and irremedi- 
able ruin and suff'ering. " In the Yellow River 
famine of 1877-78, Sir Thomas Wade says that from 
ten to twenty millions of persons perished ; " and 
again, says a daily paper in the early part of 1889, 
has " the irrepressible force of the river been the 
cause of even more widespread suffering. The 
provinces more or less aff'ected contain a pop- 
ulation of 184 millions ; how many millions of 
these have been reduced to the verge of starvation, 

1 History of European Morals, ii. 177, 161, 162, 166. 
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cannot be said with any approach to accuracy, but 
there may be twenty millions or more in a state of 
destitution." 

Flood, earthquake, catastrophe, and accident; 
congenital deformity and blindness and lameness 
and scrofula; suffering and death running through 
and through the human and brute and vegetable 
orders — all the result of the much-praised " invari- 
able Laws of Nature ! " What can any reformer 
do with a set of laws like that ? Is it more a God- 
world or a devil-world? The pessimist, I think, 
holds a fairly strong position; and the burden of 
proof — or disproof — lies with the optimist. 

Again. The preponderance of innate good over 
evil in man has been asserted freely ; and perhaps 
the gist of the argument, as advanced in modem 
times, has never been more concisely put than by 
Buckle : " Whatever theologians may choose to 
assert, it is certain that mankind at large has far 
more virtue than vice, and that in every country 
good actions are more frequent than bad ones. 
Indeed, if this were otherwise, the preponderance 
of evil would long since have destroyed the race." ^ 
Now, putting aside the fact that, in all countries 
where the experiment was sufficiently prolonged, 
when a certain point of intellectual civilisation was 
attained, bad actions did preponderate over good 
ones, and the destruction — at least of the civilisation, 

^ History of Civilisation, L 221. 
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if not of the race — was the result ; ^ putting this 
aside, there seems to be a very serious fallacy in 
the rationalistic argument. And this is, to suppose 
that human nature can ever be correctly ascertained 
from human actions, for actions do not represent 
motives with any proper accuracy. In any mod- 
erately well -governed community, bad actions are 
prevented from exceeding good ones by two causes, 
— the restraint of laws, and the conflict of individual 
interests. One selfish man is prevented from put- 
ting his selfish wishes into practice by the opposi- 
tion of other selfish men, and the action which 
results may actually be good and beneficial to the 
community, although the motives on both sides 
which produced it were purely selfish. Even good 
laws are made probably more from a selfish motive 
than from any absolute morality in those who vote 
for them ; many men who would readily seek their 
own advantage without any respect to their neigh- 
bours' rights, were there no laws to prevent them, 
have sense enough to see that this latitude would 
apply equally to their neighbours' action towards 
themselves, and that they might lose more than 
they would gain by the absence of the laws, con- 
sequently they pass the laws. It is, at best, only 
a system of counteracting poisons, working indif- 

^ Every great civilisatioii hitherto has, at its climax, contained 
more intelligent vice than intelligent virtue ; hence, apparently, its 
collapse. 
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ferently well as a temporary arrangement, but 
impossible as a permanency, for counteracting 
poisons weaken the system, till they ultimately 
destroy it.^ And society, in the leading civilised 
countries of the world, seems to be even now 
working onwards towards the abolition of those 
restraints which are the very condition of its 
existence : " advanced thinkers " are proclaiming 
the approach of a reign of *' holy, awful, individual 
freedom," in which every crossing-sweeper is to be 
" a law unto himself." 

Whenever this moment arrives, bad actions, as 
well as motives, are likely to preponderate over 
good ones, and it is probable that Buckle's con- 
clusion will then be applicable — that, in such a con- 
tingency, social destruction must be the result. It 
has been noticed by other writers that we have an 
exact precedent in the social "freedom" of the 
days of Noah, which, according to the Biblical 
record was so iniquitous, that the catastrophe which 
is said to have terminated it may almost be thought 
to have been less the result of supernatural inter- 
ference than of the state of aflFairs which rendered 
the interference necessary ; and Christ himself uses 
this very illustration of the " days of Noah " to in- 
dicate the social condition which, he said, would be 

* Mr Spencer speaks similarly of " always a cancelling of one 
another by contrary errors. . . . Something like rationality is finally 
obtained, as a product of mutually destructive irrationalities." (Study 
of Sociology, p. 182.) 
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the prelude to the final catastrophe.^ Mr Mallock 
seems to have had similar ideas before him when 
he pointed out that a society may be to all 
outward appearance in excellent condition, while 
morally on the verge of ruin : "A man may be in 
exceUent health, and yet, if he be prudent, be lead- 
ing a degrading life. So, too, may a society. The 
cities of the plain may, for all we know, have 
been in excellent social health ; and indeed, there is 
every reason to believe they were. They were, ap- 
parently, to a high degree strong and prosperous.'' ^ 



From these aspects, things undoubtedly look 
very bad. And those who recognise the atrocious 
character of the existing laws which govern both 
lower nature and humanity, will perhaps find a 
closer agreement with their views in the Bible 
than it is possible to discover in any creed either 
of scientific evolution or so-called Christian the- 
ology. The " whole creation " is described as 
now "groaning and travailing in pain together," 
waiting for " the redemption," not only, as theology 
asserts, of the soul, but of the " body " ; ^ and the 
explanation is repeatedly offered that these evil 
laws are attributable to an evil influence, personi- 
fied as " Satan," who is said to be " the prince of 

1 Luke xvii. 26-30. 2 is Life Worth Living ? p. 46. 

3 Rom. viii. 22, 23 

B 
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this world," or present order. ^ This evil being is 
elsewhere described as offering to Christ the sov- 
ereignty of the world, which, he said, had been 
" delivered " unto him ; * and, unless the Bible stul- 
tifies itself, this " temptation " cannot be imagined 
as a real temptation at all, if Satan offered a sov- 
ereignty which he did not possess. 

No doubt Positivism has long ago disposed of 
the devil, and may smile at his reappearance here, 
but there is really some excuse for thinking, that 
the facts of Nature require him. The shocking 
laws we have been dealing with would at once be- 
come explicable, if they could be referred to such 
an authorship ; and the marvellous balance of these 
evil laws, if I may so call it — ^the infernal nicety 
with which they are adjusted, so that one selfish- 
ness has counteracted and balanced another selfish- 
ness for thousands of years, thus holding together 
a system of things which is rotten at the core — 
would also find its explanation in the singular 
subtlety with which the devil has been univer- 
sally credited. Had any ordinary human being 
had the mismanagement of affairs, a comparatively 
short time would have brought about the end, but 
this " prince of the world " has succeeded in pro- 
longing the misrule for an indefinite period ! 

" I see another law in my members," it is said 
again, " warring against the law of my mind, and 

* Jolm xiv. 30 ; Ephes. ii. 2. * Luke iv. 5-7. 
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bringing me into captivity to the law . . . which 
is in my members. wretched man that I am ! 
who shall deliver me from this body of death ! " ^ 
Although not the theological explanation of it, does 
this text not seem to yield the idea of a pure and 
unselfish spirit bitteriy exclaiming against the 
Nature-law of selfishness by which its body is bound 
— this " body of death," as he bitteriy calls it — a 
body, the very existence of which depends on the 
constant death of other bodies, and which goes to 
death itself? 

But here comes in the tremendous and inevitable 
objection — " If the Deity made all things. He must 
also have made the devil,^ therefore all the mischief 
done by the devil is really referable, ultimately, to 
the Deity. If He is omnipotent. He could easily 
have prevented the evil had He chosen, therefore 
He is not all-good." At this terrible logical wall 
many of the best minds have stopped short and 

1 Rom. vii. 23, 24. Sic in margin of the passage, and in the 
Greek. 

2 This is tersely put in a conversation between two of Robert 
Buchanan's characters, a religious child, and the village half-idiot, 
in * The Heir of Linne,* vol. i. p. 31. 

" WUlie, Ike idiotj hq. God's yonder, Robin. I can see Him plain, 
. . . and the shining of His smile. He's watching you and me and 
the world. . . . £h ! but He's looking doun on a heap o' dirt and 
wickedness, and wondering, maybe, why He made it. ... It must 
be an awfu' thing to be God, and to think of the responsibility ! 

*' Robin, anxious to point a moral. The deil made whisky, Willie ! 
A'body kens that ! 

" Willie. But God made the deil." 

This is unanswerable. 
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thrown up their belief in anything; and smaU 
blame to them, one may say ! Theologians have 
miserably tried to evade the difficulty by asserting 
that God " permitted " evil ; thereby only showing 
that they do not know their own text-book, in 
which there is the absolutely frank admission by 
the Deity, " I create evil." Or again, " Shall there 
be evil in a city, and the Lord hath not done it ? " ^ 
The Bible, then, is fully logical so far ; but it gives 
no shred of information as to why God created evil, 
or how He can have done so and still be all-good. 
If we are disposed to follow it any further after 
this, there is no blinking the fact that it must be on 
faith ; we have to take a good deal on faith in the 
daily affairs of life — shall we agree to take this 
much greater assertion of the goodness of the 
Creator in spite of the evil He made, on faith also, 
and wait to have it explained in the future; or 
shall we not? 

" The existence of the smallest amount of pain 
and evil," said Professor Jevons, " would seem to 
show that the Creator is either not perfectly benev- 
olent, or not all-powerful. No one can have lived 
long without experiencing sorrowful events of which 
the significance is inexplicable. But if we cannot 
succeed in avoiding contradiction in our notions of 
elementary geometry, can we expect that the ulti- 
mate purposes of existence shall present themselves 

^ Isa. xlv. 7 ; Amos iu. 6. 
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to US with perfect clearness ? I can see nothing to 
forbid the notion that in a higher state of intelli- 
gence much that is now obscure may become clear. 
We perpetually find ourselves in the position of 
finite minds attempting infinite problems ; and can 
we be sure that where we see contradiction, an in- 
finite intelligence might not discover perfect logical 
harmony ? " ^ 

These are thoughtful words, and it is quite pos- 
sible that our logic (exceedingly contradictory as 
it is) may not represent all logic. It has been 
suggested that, just as one cannot fully appreciate 
the joy and beauty of light without first knowing 
darkness, so it may have been the plan of the Deity 
to show us evil, that we may afterwards perfectly 
enjoy good. This, of course, is pure hypothesis, 
but it is perhaps the only hypothesis which has 
been advanced which has the merit of intelligi- 
bility. 

Upon the whole, considering the elements of good 
and beauty which do appear in the world in the 
midst of its misrule, and which seem to testify to 
some benevolence on the part of the Creator, if not 
to perfect benevolence, the Bible creed seems more 
rationally believable than the scientific creed. The 
scientific creed points inexorably to ultimate anni- 
hilation just when Nature has become thoroughly 
" evolved," which implies an incredible inutility, 

* Principles of Science, ii. 468. 
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or the expenditure of a vast amount of trouble for 
nothing ; whereas in the Bible, the belief that thi^ 
inexplicable Creator may yet be beneficent, in spite 
of the appearances against Him, is supported by the 
fact that a " restitution of all things " is predicted, 
and the future rectification of nature is as fully pro- 
vided for, as its present disordered condition is recog- 
nised — a rectification, too, of all creation — of the 
vegetable and brute orders as well as of humanity. 
" The times of restitution of all things, which God 
hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy prophets 
since the world began." ^ 

There is a tendency — and a very natural ten- 
dency — on the part of some modern rationalists to 
readopt the old Persian idea of two great ruling 
principles or deities — a good one and an evil one — 
almost equi-powerful. This, they say, is more 
reasonable than to imagine a single deity, partly 
good and partly bad. But for those who cling to 
the old-fashioned notion of a single good and omni- 
potent deity, and wait to have the mystery of evil 
explained hereafter, some support may be found in 
the fact that natural science, in spite of the obvious 
mixture of good and bad in Nature, claims that a 
fundamental and beneficent unity underlies it all, 
however difficult it may be of explanation. 

^ E,g,y Isa. xi. 4-9, Iv. 13 ; Jer. xxxi. 12 ; Hosea ii. 18 ; Acts ill. 
21. 
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Under the present Natural order, mankind, in 
their search after happiness, desire a great variety 
of things, the supply of each of which is limited, 
and which can only be obtained by labour and 
anxiety, and friction and rivalry, proceeding from 
the selfish motive. But in the future order, ac- 
cording to the Bible, the central law is to be that 
of love, or unselfishness ; and its successful opera- 
tion is to be secured by the fact that all the mem- 
bers of the future society will desire but one thing 
— to know and enjoy God, who is unlimited, and 
may therefore be freely enjoyed by each without 
the necessity of rivalry. 

The expression ** to know and enjoy God" is not 
used loosely here. Human desires may be summed 
up in two words, life and happiness ; and, in the 
present order, no one knows where to find these ; 
but if, as is asserted, God be the essential source 
of life and happiness, and willing to bestow them, 
it seems to follow that one will only have to know 
Him — or, as Professor Drummond would say, to 
" get into correspondence " with Him — in order to 
obtain them. 

This seems the only solution of the problem 
which will at all " square " with the facts we pos- 
sess. Nature being as we have found it, and th- 
impossibility having been demonstrated, from 
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real tendency of things, than is given to ordinary 
humanity. Ordinary men are immersed in the 
details of their own little lives, which contract their 
view ; the poet stands outside, like the commander 
on a hill overlooking the battle-field, and marks 
the general direction in which all the details tend. 
Or else, as Russell Lowell says, he, 

" Listening to the inner flow of things, 
Speaks to the age out of eternity." 

The truly unfortunate circumstance, however, is, 
that great poets become scarce exactly at those 
periods when they are most wanted. They flourish 
in religious and heroic ages, and die out before a 
materialistic civilisation, to make place for poet- 
asters and political orators and scientific specula- 
tors. The fact is, that the age produces the poet, 
the poet does not make the age. And the present 
age, we are told, " would sooner look at a foetus in 
a bottle, than at a statue of the god Apollo, from 
the hand of Phidias, and in the air of Athens " ; ' 
and similarly, it would rather look at a new drain- 
pipe, than welcome a great poet. Tennyson, how- 
ever, is still listened to with some attention ; yet 
his recent deliverance is hardly in S5nnpathy with 
the hopeful theories of the modern orthodox sci- 
entist or divine : — 

* New Kepublic, p. 63. 
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'' Chaos, cosmos ! Cosmos, chaos ! Who can tell how all will 

endl 
Head the wide world's annals, you, and take their wisdom for 

your friend. 
Hope the best, but hold the present fatal daughter of the past ; 
Shape your heart to front the hour, but dream not that the 

hour will last. 
Aye, if dynamite and revolver leave you courage to be wise. 
When was age so crammed with menace ? madness ? written, 

spoken lies ? 
Envy wears the mask of love, and laughing sober fact to scorn, 
Cries to weakest as to strongest, ' Ye are equals, equal-born.' 
Equal-bom ! yes, if yonder hill be level with the flat. 
Charm us. Orator, till the lion look no larger than the cat — 
Till the cat through that mirage of over-heated language loom 
Larger than the lion — Demos end in working its own doom. 

You that woo the voices, tell them * old experience is a fool,' 
Teach your flattered kings that only those who cannot read can 

rule. 
Pluck the mighty from their seat, but set no meet ones in their 

place; 
Pillory wisdom in your markets, pelt your offal at her face. 
Tumble nature heel o'er head, and, yelling with the yelling 

street, 
Set the feet above the brain, and swear the brain is in the feet, 
Bring the old dark ages back without the faith, without the 

hope; 
Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and roll their ruins 

down the slope. 
Autiior, atheist, essayist, novelist, realist, rhymester, play your 

part. 
Paint the mortal shame of nature with the living hues of art. 
Rip your brother's vices open ; strip your own foul passions 

bare; 
Down with reticence, down with reverence — forward, naked, 

let them stare. 
Feed the budding rose of boyhood with the drainage of your 

sewer; 
Send the drain into the fountain lest the stream should issue 

pure. 
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Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the troughs of Zolaism — 
Forward, forward, ay to backward, downward too into Abysm. 
Do your best to charm the worst, to lower the rising race of 

men. 
Have we risen from out the beast ? Then back into the beast 

again. 
Only * dust to dust ' for me that sicken at your lawless din — 
Dust to wholesome old-world dust before the newer world 

begin." 1 

Strong language, certainly! But Tennyson is 
now an old man, and it was said of old, that ** those 
about to die see most clearly." 

In a non-canonical book it is written : " The 
way of truth shall be hidden, and the land shall be 
barren of faith. But iniquity shall be increased 
above that which thou now seest, or that thou hast 
heard long ago." ^ 

^ Locksley HalL Sixty Years After. 2 2 Esdras v. 1, 2, 
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PHILOSOPHY, EELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 
AND THE BIBLE. 

rpHERE axe a great many philosophic and religious 
■^ books in the world, — ^books explaining how we 
should behave in order to be happy — ^for that, after 
all, is the end both of philosophy and religion. 
And if one were asked to classify them, roughly, 
under two or three big headings, he might do it 
in many diflferent ways. Thus, if he were a clergy- 
man, he would naturally arrange them simply as 
" orthodox," those representing his own belief, and 
"heterodox," those representing all other beliefs; 
if a rationalist, he would distinguish them as 
" scientific," those embodying his own hypothesis, 
and " superstitious," those embodying all other 
hypotheses ; if a freethinker, he might divide them 
as "liberal," those illustrating his own bias, and 
"narrow," those illustrating all other biases; and 
so on. But for the present purpose a somewhat 
fantastic arrangement is proposed — viz., that all 
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philosophic and religious works are divisible into 
two classes — those which convey platitude without 
error, and those which convey error without plati- 
tude. The reason for this curious arrangement 
will appear at once. 

Of the first class, the ordinary moral story-book is 
an appropriate instance, indeed, one would almost 
think St Paul must have had it in view when he 
made those excellent remarks about " milk-food for 
babes ; " ^ and Dr Watts and Mr Smiles also give 
fugitive examples in their otherwise profound 
works. For to say that we should be busy, like 
the bee, or persevering, like the self-made man, in 
order to be successful, is both perfect platitude and 
perfect truth. It may be platitude which needs to 
be printed and reiterated, because so many of us 
fail to act upon it ; but still it is unwatered plati- 
tude. For it is only insisting on what nobody 
doubts. Platitude cannot lie. 

But ability can — exhaustively. That is the dif- 
ference between them. Able thought can deceive 
itself — and its disciples along with it — to an extent 
which is marvellous. Therefore let us pass on to 
my second class, which may be taken to include 
the writings of all philosophic speculators from 
Plato to Mr Spencer, and of all clever divines 
from Manetho or Augustine to Dr Joseph Parker 
or Cardinal Manning. For while one can hardly 

1 Heb. V. 12-14, vi. 1. 
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be commonplace and inaccurate, it seems quite im- 
possible for any serious thinker to think long on 
any subject which transcends the commonplace, 
without falling into error. This impossibiUty 
seems to arise not only — nor even so much — from 
the inevitable bias of even the most liberal thinker, 
as from the extremely unreliable nature of the 
instrument he has to employ, the human intel- 
lect ; no two intellects being known to think pre- 
cisely alike on any one subject, and no single intel- 
lect thinking precisely alike twice in succession.^ 
Whereas truth, the object of all investigation, 
being absolute and invariable,^ it follows that these 
divergences of the intellects employed to reach 
it must vitiate, to a greater or less degree, the 
conclusions which each arrives at. 

This does not unduly depreciate the value of the 



^ Joseph Qlanvil expressed this with delicious quaintness two 
hundred years ago, in his address to the infant Royal Society. '' As 
the excellent Lord Mountaigne hath observed, mankind is agreed in 
nothing ; no, not in this, that the heavens are over us ; every man 
almost differing from another ; yea, and every man from himself. 
. . . Whatever I look upon, within the amplitude of heaven and 
earth, is evidence of humane ignorance ; for all things are a great 
darkness to us, and we are so unto ourselves. ... On review of 
which, methinks, I could begin anew to describe the poverty of our 
intellectual acquisitions, and the vanity of bold opinion ; which the 
Dogmatists themselves demonstrate, in all the controversies they are 
engaged in ; each party being confident that the other's confidence 
is vain ; from which a third may more reasonably conclude the same 
of the confidence of both." (Scepsis Scientifica, pp. Ixvii, Ixviii.) 

* " There is but one right, and the possibilities of wrong are 
infinite." (Huxley, Ainerican Addresses, p. 100.) 
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best philosophic and religious writings we possess, 
for since we cannot, under the present order of 
things, reach absolute truth by any purely human 
process, we must obviously make the best of what 
we can get. And to say that certain books convey 
error without platitude, does not in any way imply 
that they may not often convey truth along with 
the error — and sometimes much more truth than 
error ; it is only meant to give prominence to the 
fact, so constantly forgotten by those who pin their 
faith to the books, that, equally in philosophy and 
theology, the "best" is always very faulty. For 
the saintly character of one's pet philosopher or 
theologian, is no proof whatever of the accuracy of 
his logic. 

All this being readily apparent, it follows that, 
if there be a God, who, being God, must be wiser 
than men. He must have had it fully before Him 
when framing— if He did frame— what is considered 
by Christians as one of His revelations, if not His 
sole revelation, to mankind, the Bible. That is to 
say, that if a God exists, who did really intend 
what are called the Scriptures, or any part of them, 
to be a true revelation to the world. He must have 
done so in full recognition of the unreliable nature 
of the innumerable human intellects which would 
be employed to examine them ; and knowing that, 
as before found, no human intellect can investigate 
absolute truth without distorting it, it is reasonable 
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to suppose that He took the precaution of pre- 
senting the truth in such a way as to limit to 
a minimum the play of the deceptive intellects 
required to understand it. Thus it seems to follow, 
that if the Bible, or any part of it, be a divine 
revelation, it is likely to have been literally given, 
for mankind to receive just as it stands, with the 
least possible intellectual alteration. For if it was 
given "figuratively," Le., saying one thing and 
meaning another, the opening for error which would 
thus have been afforded in the puzzle of finding 
out what it really did mean, would have been so 
immense, as to make the revelation of infinitely 
more danger than value. I ask particular attention 
to the note at foot of the page.^ 

* "I have always/' says Professor Huxley, "been strongly in 
favour of secular education, in the sense of education without 
theology ; but I must confess I have been no less seriously perplexed 
to know by what practical measures the religious feeling, which is 
the essential basis of conduct, was to be kept up, in the present 
utterly chaotic state of opinion on these matters, without the use of 
the Bible. ... On the whole, then, I am in favour of reading the 
Bible, with such grammatical, geographical, and historical explana- 
tions by a lay-teacher as may be needful, with rigid exclusion of any 
further theological teaching than that contained in the Bible itself. 
And in stating what this is, the teacher would do well not to go 
beyond the precise words of the Bible ; for if he does, he will . . . 
undertake a task beyond his strength, seeing that all the Jewish and 
Christian sects have been at work upon that subject for more than 
two thousand years, and have not yet arrived, and are not in the 
least likely to arrive, at an agreement." (Critiques and Addresses, 
pp. 48-52.) 

I consider this one of the most important notes in the whole of 
this volume. And I wish that space had permitted the transcription 
of Professor Huxley's fine passage more fully. His view as to the 
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This leads naturally to the suggestion that the 
Bible has never had quite fair play, because its 
theological guardians, ever since the fixing of its 
canon until now, instead of taking it literally and 
regarding themselves as mere channels for diffusing 
it as it is written, have too often preferred to read 
it sjnnbolically, thus putting a premium on their 
own acumen to make it fit for common consump- 
tion. Further, that where certain portions of the 
Bible were mysterious, or irreconcilable with exist- 
ing human knowledge, or human ignorance, its pro- 
fessional guardians, instead of simply confessing 
that they did not understand these passages, and 
proposing to wait until the march of events, or* the 
advance of knowledge, should come up with them 
and enable them to be literally verified, eagerly 
put forth interpretations of their own, which were 
often either so absurd as to bring contempt upon 
the Scriptures of which they were the travesty, or 
else so ingeniously involved as to defy all ordinary 
comprehension. For it has always been very dif- 
ficult for the theological intellect, not to say the 
theological interest, to admit that there was any- 
proper reading of the Bible is so much my own, that I earnestly wish, 
in these pages, not to go beyond the position defined by him for the 
layman who deals with the Bible : I wish to put the precise words 
of the Bible beside the precise facts of life, and to inquire whether 
they do, of do not, fit ? To define and interpret, is theology : to 
read literally, and occasionally make an unauthoritative suggestion 
where the sense is doubtful, is the province of the non-theological 
layman. 
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thing in the scheme of the universe which it could 
not, by searching out, understand and explain. 
From all of which causes, the credit of the Bible 
seems, and most naturally, to have suffered severely 
in the popular estimation. 

These difficulties do not appear to have been un- 
foreseen in the Bible writings. Christ stigmatised 
the theologians of his own day as " fools and blind, 
blind guides, blind leaders of the blind, who shut 
up the kingdom of heaven against men, neither 
going in themselves nor suflfering others to go in ; " 
and indicated his opinion of the human intellect 
by taking a little child, and saying that unless 
these wise and orthodox persons " humbled " them- 
selves and became as " little children," they should 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven. And after 
a time, it is recorded, the clergy and orthodox be- 
came so incensed at this slighting estimate of their 
importance that they incited what is commonly 
called " the world," which was naturally predisposed 
in his favour, to clamour for his execution.^ This 
is, of course, somewhat different from the general 
reading of these things from pulpits, but it is quite 
clearly the literal reading of Scripture. 



In addition to the unreliability of the human 
intellect, another conspicuous failing is noticed in 

1 Matt. xxvi. 3-5, xxvii 1, 20 ; Mark xv. 10, 11, &c. 
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the Bible — ^its smallness.^ For while it is evident 
that the knowledge gained by the highest intellect, 
when set against the balance of the great unknown, 
is absurdly insignificant, we constantly find this 
intellect, or infinitesimal part of reason, setting 
itself up as the whole of reason : for instance, the 
" common-sense " man says, as Bagehot has put it, 
" Sir, I never heard of such a thing in all my ex- 
perience," and considers this to be proof conclusive 
that the thing can, absolutely, never have hap- 
pened. For " common-sense " is such a dangerous 
thing ; the ignorant man knows he is fallible, and 
is occasionally willing to be corrected, whereas 
common-sense is apt to be so morally sure of its 
own unfailing moderation and " sensibleness," that 
it sets itself, frequently, above the possibility of cor- 
rection. When age and common-sense unite, their 
product too often is, total impenetrability to a new 
idea.^ For what, after all, is this much-worshipped 

^ E.g., 1 Cor. viii. 2, xiii. 9. 

2 " Most men's minds petrify by middle age, and are incapable of 
new impressions." (Oceana, p. 186. By J. A. Froude.) 

To keep the mind from solidifying into a groove, I think we should 
make our reading as wide as possible, even at the risk of becoming 
mental " Jacks- of-all- trades." Everybody has not the opportunity of 
wide observation, but almost everybody can read ; and the reading 
should be on the most opposite subjects, no matter how absurd some 
of them may seem, as wholesome correctives to each other. Thus 
Mill and Hume might be followed by a course of spiritualism ; 
Hallam and Buckle by selections in sectarian theology ; Darwin or 
Lyell by a treatise on miraculous catastrophes ; and the ' Autobio- 
graphy of Harriet Martineau ' by the * Life of John Knox.' Almost 
any medicine that serves to. keep the mind open is salutary in a 
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human intellect ? A little of it, a lucifer in a dark 
room ; a great deal of it, a gas-lamp in a universe ! 
Now, both in philosophy and religion, this de- 
fect, the smallness of the intellect, has been very 
apparent. Philosophers have proposed to investi- 
gate Life, which is a large subject — the very origin 
of it being still undiscovered, according to the best 
testimony of science itself,^ after many thousand 
years' investigation — and have generally fastened 
upon small and isolated sides of life, thus produc- 
ing schemes of ethics which, when applied to the 
requirements of life as a whole, have shortly been 
seen to be ludicrously inappropriate. At this 
moment there are enthusiastic persons called 
" scientific meliorists," or " advanced thinkers," 
who are constructing exactly such schemes of life, 
and who are favourably noticed in the * West- 
minster Review'; but whose Utopias, in spite of 
the approval of this august periodical, tumble down 
like card-houses whenever they are applied to real 
life. The reason of this seems to be, that these 



world where so little is, or can be, certain. \ " The only way in which 
a human being can make some approach to knowing the whole of a 
subject, is by hearing what can be said about it by persons of every 
variety of opinion, and studying aU modes in which it can be looked 
at by every character of mind. No wise man ever acquired his wis- 
dom in any mode but this." (Mill on Liberty, p. 12.) 

^ " I need scarcely say that the beginning and the maintenance of 
life on the earth is absolutely and infinitely beyond the range of aU 
sound speculation in dynamical science." (Sir William Thomson, 
LL.D., F.RS., Good Words, April 1887, art " The Sun's Heat.") 



\j 
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amiable thinkers — many of them ladies, or German 
metaphysicians — are really parlour-thinkers — i.e., 
persons who sit in their studies and reason from 
the small data of their own experience, and know 
little of the great, complex, outside world they are 
roposing to reconstruct. It would be manifestly 
unjust to charge many of them with a serio^s 
practical knowledge of the subject they have under- 
taken to obscure, or to accuse many of the writers 
of magazine articles, say, upon Human Perfecti- 
bility, of any real acquaintance with the mass of 
human nature which stands in the way of it. 
When one turns, with relief, from such theories to 
the works of the few great thinkers whose genius 

^ and industry, by enabUng them to collect the. 

; largest possible mass of facts, as data to reason 
upon, from the greatest possible number of depart- 
ments, have made tide-marks in thought — such 
men, say, in our own time and in England, as Mr 
Buckle or Mr Spencer ; when one turns, in a 
word, to those who seem to know the most 
about life, it is always among them that the 
greatest caution is found in the expression of de- 
cided opinions. And if thinkers like these are 

'forced to feel their intellectual limitations so 
acutely by, to speak paradoxically, the number of 
things which they do know, surely plain people 
like the rest of us, whose leisure and ability and 
means of observation are much smaller, may arrive 
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at the same conviction, by reflecting on the number 
of things which we do not know. 



As to religion, again, suppose we look only at 
Christianity, theologians have proposed to investi- 
gate the Bible, which, according to their own claims 
for it, is an even larger subject than human life, 
including not only that, but also something of the 
Divine ; and, owing to the same mental disabilities, 
have fixed their attention on particular texts, or 
sets of texts, rather than on the book as a whole ; 
and thus have arisen what are called creeds. In 
nothing, perhaps, more than in the formation of 
creeds has the boldness of the theological intellect 
more strikingly displayed itself ; if Christian theo- 
logians believe that God gave them the Bible as 
His revelation of truth, it is evident, not to speak 
irreverently, that He considered a pretty large 
volume necessary to adequately convey it ; whereas 
the theological intellect, in its passion for conden- 
sation, has always attempted to improve on God 
and compress the revelation on the back of an 
envelope — to define, in fact, that which its own 
judgment has decided to be infinite. No two 
sets, or sects, of divines having ever yet been 
able to agree among themselves as to their defini- 
tions, and no definition having yet appeared which 
has not been more or less obviously penetrated 
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with error, wranglings, burnings, and persecutions 
have been the result of the innumerable differences 
of opinion as to how these various human abstracts 
of the Infinite should be drawn up.^ Now, suppos- 
ing the Bible to be really a revelation from the 
Creator, if one took the whole book and avoided 
isolated texts, and sought to grasp, as far as a 
human intellect might, the general spirit of the 
book, he would evidently take his stand beside the 
Infinite and be able to challenge disproof ; whereas, 
directly he constructs a creed, or set of articles, 
he offers a finite and fallible document to the de- 
structive criticisms of science and of other creeds ; 
and above all, invites its destruction from the 
infinite revelation of which it is an annotation. 
" Inquire if you will," said Erasmus, " but do not 
define. . . . Every definition is a misfortune. . . • 
Has a man the fruits of the Spirit ? That is the 
question." ^ 

Thus, both in philosophy and religion, by start- 
ing from isolated phases of life, and isolated doc- 

* " The main cause of religious difference at all times has arisen 
from the attempt to define the indefinable." (Scientific Religion, 
p. 10. By Laurence Oliphant.) 

2 Quoted by Lord John Russell, Essays on the History of the 
Christian Religion, p. 215. London, 1873. 

" The doctrinal features of the early Church are much more un- 
determined than would be thought by those who read them only 
through the ecclesiastical creeds. . . . The nearer we come to the 
original sources of the history, the less definite do we find the state- 
ments of doctrines." (Essays and Reviews, art. "Stances Histo- 
riques de Geneve," pp. 190, 192. By H. Bristow AVilson.) 
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trines of Scripture, and thereafter proceeding freely 
by hypothesis, it is not difficult to see how the 
most startling results may be, and have constantly 
been, arrived at. 



One is led back, then, as a last resource, to the 
Bible itself — whither, indeed, it would probably 
have been better to go at the first, had not the 
theological influence which colours the early years 
of so many of us hindered the idea that the Scrip- 
tures might be worth reading for themselves alone, 
independent of any religious creed. How many 
good years have to pass away and be intellectually 
wasted, before most of us see, or at least determine 
to face the labour which springs from the convic- 
tion, that it is not fair to judge of a book from a 
magazine review ! and equally unfair to criticise 
the Bible from ecclesiastical abstracts of it ! In- 
deed, apart from the laity, I have often thought 
that it would be interesting to know how many of 
the clergy themselves can honestly say that they 
have read the book through from title-page to 
finisy — every word of it ? Many old women in 
peasants' cottages have done so, I believe ; but I 
should not wonder if even among those erudite 
critics who have spent their lives in the destruc- 
tion of certain passages, and who know by heart 
every letter and comma in the gospel or prophet 
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they have marked for their prey, and who are also 
acquainted with every Christian work and pagan 
myth which are related to their subject, and with 
many others which are either unimportant or 
foreign to it, — I should not wonder if even among 
these laborious critics, some might be found who 
had not read every word of the Bible as a whole. 
And in that respect, the village child or old woman 
who had read every word of it, would be better 
qualified to give a judgment on the general spirit 
of the book, than the divine who had devoted a 
wealth of scholarship to only a part of it. 



As to a literal reading of the Bible, no doubt the 
advocates of this have involved the book in as much 
absurdity as the advocates of symbolism, still it may 
be possible, without the exercise of any great in- 
telligence, to make a few simple suggestions. And 
the first and most general of these might be, to 
treat the Bible exactly as one would treat the letter 
of a friend— say, possibly, of a friend whose general 
information was rather in advance of one's own ; 
and to read it with strict literality wherever the 
plain sense would bear it. For example, if the 
friend were to write regarding a third party, " Smith 
is ruined," or "broken," the recipient would not 
understand that any physical rupture had taken 
place with respect to Smith, the expression being 
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obviously metaphorical, and relating to pecuniary 
misfortune. Or, if the friend wrote on a day in 
March, " I have been very hot and feverish," the 
recipient would not reason in his own mind, ** Such 
heat was quite foreign to my own experience, be- 
cause I, personally, felt bitterly cold on the same 
day ; whatever is contrary to my own experience 
must be figurative, therefore my friend must have 
meant to indicate, symbolically, that summer will 
be here in two months." Yet such has been the 
too frequent theological treatment of the Bible. 
Or again, if the writer, being, as has been sup- 
posed, a man of larger information, and therefore 
capable of forming more accurate social forecasts 
than the recipient, — if he wrote, " Those who live 
fifty years hence will probably see women admitted 
to political suffrage," the recipient would not say, 
" Female suffrage is a thing absolutely repugnant 
to me, and, besides, is ridiculous ; therefore my 
friend must have meant, figuratively, that he had 
just been worsted by his wife in a domestic differ- 
ence " — he would not say this, but would lay the 
statement aside, so to speak, as one which might 
quite possibly be literally verified fifty years later, 
even though his own bias regarded it as extrava- 
gantly unlikely. 

It is unquestionable that there is much symbol- 
ism and metaphor in the Bible. But when such 
figures occur, their "figurativeness" is usually either 
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(1) obvious, because literalism would involve im- 
possibility, e.g,y Job xvi. 12, 13, '*He hath broken 
me asunder; he hath also . . . shaken me to 
pieces ; ... he cleaveth my reins asunder ; ... he 
poureth out my gall upon the ground," it being 
clear that Job could not have lived through such 
treatment to tell the tale, had it been literal ; or 
else (2) the words " like," or *' as," proclaim a 
simile, e.gr.. Psalm cii. 7-11, "My days are like a 
shadow that declineth ";..." I am as a sparrow 
aJone upon the housetop " ; or again (3), the figure 
is Scripturally explained, e.gr., Dan. viii. 21, "the 
rough goat is the King of Grecia " ; or once more 
(4), the passage is stated to be intended as mysteri- 
ous, e.g.y Eph. v. 32, " this is a great mystery " ; or 
once again (5), it is announced as a " parable," or a 
" vision," e.gr., Matt. xxi. 33 ; Acts x. 10-17. The 
evil begins when passages which from all the con- 
text appear to be literally meant, are "spiritual- 
ised " by the theological intellect for its own pur- 
poses, e.g., as to the restored " Zion " of the future, 
which theologians have generally chosen to regard 
as a purely heavenly and immaterial Zion, in which 
their own sect is to occupy the most prominent 
place, the Jews and all other sects being graded 
lower down, if admitted at all. But if this be so, 
we may fairly require them to spiritualise the con- 
text also — ^viz., cattle, and horses, and lions, and 
pine-trees, and fir-trees, and gold, and silver, and 
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brass, and iron, and wheat, and wine, and oil, and 
old men and women, and boys and girls playing in 
the streets, and even household pots, and the cock- 
atrice, and a variety of other things which are also 
indicated throughout all the prophets as pertaining 
to this future " Zion," ' and which to the ordinary 
lay mind it seems hardly possible to spiritualise 
without absurdity. One may not believe the pre- 
dictions, seeing that there seems so little visible 
prospect of their fulfilment ; or, if he be of a ration- 
alising turn, he may disbelieve that they were pre- 
dictions at all ; but, if he be a fair-minded man, he 
will refuse to read them except in the plain sense 
in which they were uttered. 

Another very important point suggests itself in 
reading the Bible or any other great book. Large 
abstract truths naturally state themselves in para- 
dox, to meet the limitations of the human intellect ; 
when a truth is many-sided, each side must be 
stated separately, and to the apparent exclusion of 
the others, so as to enable the intellect, by grasp- 
ing each side successively, to possess itself, ulti- 
mately, of the whole.^ Now this kind of paradox is 

1 Isa. xL 4-9, XXX. 19-24, Ix. 9, 13, 17; Jer. xxxi. 12 ; Joel ii 23, 
24 ; Zech. viii. 4, 5, xiv. 20. 

3 Adam Smith, as Mr Buckle has observed, gives an excellent 
example of this in his method of investigating the phenomena of 
human nature. Finding it impossible to examine these phenomena 
properly as they really exist, from the inextricable complexity with 
which the selfish and sympathetic motives are combined in produc- 
ing the same actions, he, by what Mr Buckle calls " a logical strata- 
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constantly the method of the Bible. It is full of 
apparent contradictions — e.g.y " Honour thy father 
and thy mother '' ; and, " If a man hate not his father 
and mother, he cannot be my disciple " ; or again, 
" He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of 
bread" (Prov. xxviii. 19); and, "Take no thought 
for your life, what ye shall eat ; . . . the ravens 
neither sow nor reap, . . . and God feedeth them " 
(Luke xii. 22-24). Obviously, by striking the 
balance, and arriving at the general sense, it ap- 
pears, in the first case, that one is meant to love 
his parents, but not to allow his love for them, who 
are human and fallible, to interfere with his devo- 
tion to Christ, whose teachings sometimes traverse 
parental views ; and in the second, that while it is 
desirable to exercise due industry and foresight in 
the affairs of life, it is undesirable, having done this, 
to disturb oneself too anxiously about the possible 
* evils of a morrow which may never arrive. In the 
same way the all-importance of faith, and the all- 
importance of works, appear in seeming contradic- 



gem," made " an artificial separation," and in the * Wealth of Nations * 
treated all actions as if they sprang from the selfish motive alone, 
while in the * Theory of Moral Sentiments ' he regarded them as if 
referable only to the sympathetic motive. Having thus considered 
each side separately, the reader could ultimately arrive at the 
general sense of the question. (History of Civilisation, vol. iii. pp. 
304-309.) And Professor Tyndall : " It was the American Emerson, 
I think, who said that it is hardly possible to state any truth strong- 
ly, without apparent injustice to some other truth." (Fragments 
of Science, ii. 79.) 
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tion ; and freewill and predestination are dealt with 
similarly — e.gr., " Whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely " (Rev. xxii. 17) ; and, " No 
man can come to me, except the Father which 
hath sent me draw him " (John vi. 44). And many 
of those popular criticisms which claim to find in 
the Bible so many doctrines that are absurd or im- 
moral, arise from nothing but what must be termed 
a puerile inability to appreciate this method of 
paradox — a method which runs more or less 
through all literature, and appears even in daily 
conversation.! 

It thus becomes necessary, on reading any ab- 
stract statement in the Bible, to at once inquire 
if it is anywhere, so to speak, contradicted in the 
Bible. And such an inquiry will prove extremely 
disabling to many of those religious thinkers who 
construct creeds and " confessions of faith," many 
of which, on examination, must resolve themselves 
into confessions of simple Scriptural ignorance ; for 
it is really surprising to find, on adopting this sys- 
tem of investigation, on how many highly important 
points of life and conduct the Bible has merely, as 
it were, stated the case for both sides, and left each 
reader to draw his own conclusion, according to the 
circumstances of his own position. 

* . . . " The opposition, not only of words, but of ideas, which is 
found in the Scriptures generaUy, and almost seems to be inherent 
in human language itself." (Essays and Reviews, art. " Interpreta- 
tion of Scripture," p. 487. By Professor Jowett.) 
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It therefore follows, that the Bible must not be 
taken piecemeal. '^ All scripture/' says Paul, "is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
. . . instruction, . . . that the man of God may be 
throughly furnished unto all good works." ^ That 
is to say, that, whether one believes in inspiration 
or not, it is only fair, if he proposes to criticise and 
ascertain the spirit of the Book, that he should read 
it in the way it claims to be read, viz., as a whole ; 
otherwise, if he thinks of regulating his conduct by 
it, the implication is that he will be only imper- 
fectly, instead of "thoroughly," "furnished unto 
good works," or advised as to good life. Some one 
has compared the Bible to a child's puzzle, in which 
the scattered pieces seem hopelessly irregular, till, 
on picking them out and putting the jagged edges 
together, they are found quite correlative. An 
extraordinary method certainly, as it seems to our 
faculties, for a Creator to choose for the delivery of 
a " revelation " — and no one has ever offered a 
satisfactory explanation of it; still it is curious, 
that the student of Nature finds his facts scattered 
in a similarly confused way, and it is not until 
seemingly irregular facts have been laboriously 
gathered from the most diverse departments, that 
their mutual relations are seen, and a natural science 
begins to be formed. 

» 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 
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There is the same mingling of good and bad, too, 
so to speak, in Nature, as appears in the Bible; 
slaughters, of apparently the most revolting kind, 
of whole nations, including the women and innocent 
children, are recorded in the Old Testament as 
having been commanded by the Deity ; and simi- 
larly, from its dark side. Nature is like nothing 
so much as a vast butcher's shop — beasts, birds, 
insects, reptiles, and fishes killing each other in 
thousands every moment that passes. The New 
Testament side of the Bible, again, breathing love 
and tenderness; and the sunny side of Nature 
prodigal in gay flowers and frisking lambs and 
flashing waters. Problems, certainly ! and no 
slightest hint given us how the same Creator — if 
there be but one, and if He be omnipotent, and 
could therefore have prevented the evil had He 
pleased — can be both so maleficent and so benev- 
olent; but there is unquestionably a remarkable 
similarity between the unintelligible good and bad 
of Nature, and the unintelligible good and bad of 
the Bible, which does not seem irreconcilable with 
the idea that the designer of the one may also 
have been the author of the other. 

Mr Spencer has dwelt strongly on the contra- 
diction involved in our professing a creed of un- 
selfishness, and living by the rule of self-interest. 

D 
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The proper course, he says, lies between, so far 
as the present state of humanity is concerned; 
though he thinks that evolution will ultimately 
bring things more into accord with the unselfish 
prijiciple. But he is evidently right in striking a 
middle course in our present circumstances, for, as 
things are now constituted, perfect unselfishness 
would be as absurd, as perfect selfishness would be 
immoral. Two men might be in love with the 
same woman, but if they both held back from mar- 
riage for fear of hurting each other's feelings, the 
propagation of the race would be hindered, and 
pain would also be caused to the woman if she 
herself were in love with one of them. "The 
rational dictate," therefore, says Mr Spencer, " is. 
Live for self and others." ^ No exact creed can be 
defined ; one can merely state both sides of the 
case, and leave the adjustment, in each instance, 
to the individual conscience. Just similar is the 
method of the Bible ; the Old Testament represent- 
ing, one might say broadly, the selfish side, and 
the New the sympathetic; and the reader being 
left to make his own adjustment. In this respect, 
then, the Bible is still quite as suited to be a rule 
of life, as are the maxims of the latest philosophy. 
The New Testament alone would be an imperfect 
guide for conduct under existing circumstances, 
and so would the Old Testament alone ; but, taken 

^ Study of Sociology, p. 201. Cf. also ibid., p. 181. 
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together, it seems to me that there are few details 
of our present life for which they do not famish as 
good advice, as does the most modem rationalism. 



Before leaving the analogies between the methods 
of Nature and those of the Bible (which have, indeed, 
been so often exhibited by others), one more may 
be noticed, because it illustrates so appropriately 
an intellectual failing which has been already dwelt 
on as fatal to the discovery of truth. This is the 
tendency to believe that one's own reason represents 
all reason, and that no being is to be conceived of 
as acting, in given circumstances, otherwise than 
one would have acted oneself. This seems to lie at 
the root of the common rationalistic objection, that 
it is " unreasonable " to suppose that the Creator 
chose to reveal Himself truly through the Bible 
alone, thus leaving the greater part of mankind, 
who follow other beliefs, in ignorance and error. 
Now% without going here into the question of how 
much truth there may be in other religions, the 
claim as to the " unreasonableness " of the Bible 
is not strengthened by the fact that a quite simi- 
lar " unreasonableness " runs throughout Nature. 
Throughout what we know of the universe, the 
law seems to hold that " many are called but few 
chosen ; " instance the enormous waste of human 
and animal and vegetable life, only one seed-germ 
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coming to fruition for hundreds, or thousands, that 
expire. Take even the apparent utter waste of the 
sun's heat ; it is reckoned that " all the planets 
together receive less than one 230,000,000th part 
of it." ^ Thus it has been said, that " we find 
Nature upsetting a gallon to fill a wine-glass. '* 

No "reason" can be offered for these Nature- 
puzzles, but that does not alter the fact of their 
existence. And, although analogy never can be 
proof, is it not remarkable to find, in the Bible, the 
God, who is aflfirmed to be the author of the uni- 
verse, proceeding with regard to human beings in 
precise analogy to the operations which are seen 
in the universe ? A special insignificant race, the 
Jews, are said to be chosen, without any ascertain- 
able reason, to be spiritually enlightened, while 
the rest of the world are described as remaining 
in darkness ; and later on, a special insignificant 
number of persons, of various other races, termed 
the " elect," are said to be separated for preserva- 
tion, out of the great mass of mankind who, ac- 
cording to the Bible, are not to be preserved. 

Theology has attempted, in many devious and 

1 Mysteries of Time and Space, p. 80. By R A. Proctor. Mr 
Proctor elsewhere wisely hints, however, that " possibly the seem- 
ingly wasted energies of the perceptible universe may have their use 
in processes aflfecting matter beyond our powers of perception." 
(Familiar Science Studies, p. 27.) Quite possibly this may be so ; 
and quite possibly also the waste of human souls which the Bible 
describes may ultimately prove to be no waste at aU, but may serve 
in spiritual processes at present beyond our comprehension. 
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contradictory ways, to explain this, and has thus 
brought discredit on the Bible, which oflFers no 
explanation, but in which repeated hints may be 
found that our present faculties are as incapable 
of understanding the " mystery " of the Creator's 
spiritual "election," as they are seen to be of 
apprehending the reason of the Nature-waste and 
Nature-selection. Therefore it seems hardly com- 
petent for rationalists to assume that the scheme 
of the Bible is too unreasonable to be credible, so 
long as a precisely similar scheme shows itself in 
Nature; and it does seem reasonable to assume 
that the explanation of these anomalies may be 
familiar to the Creator, and that He may have 
some good cause for withholding it at present from 
humanity. 



One more remark may be made as to literal 
readings. The Bible contains poetry as well as 
prose, the difference between which two modes of 
expression is intelligible to most of us ; while for 
those who are unable to appreciate it, it would 
probably be futile for anybody to try to explain it. 
There is evidently no poetry in the first chapter of 
Genesis; that is either clear prose fact, or clear 
prose error, or a mixture of both : but to charge the 
Bible with scientific inaccuracy, as is not infre- 
quently done, because of such passages as Ps. cxiv. 
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4, " the mountains skipped like rams," or 2 Sam. 
xxii. 8-16, a song of deliverance, is evidently friv- 
olous. In the same way it would be frivolous to 
impute scientific inaccuracy to a statement couched 
in popular language such as Eccles. i. 5 — "the 
sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth down," because 
no one would suppose a modern scientist deficient 
in correct knowledge if he wrote from the High- 
lands to a city friend of the " sun setting behind 
the everlasting hills " ; for one knows that in a 
scientific article he would have alluded to the 
earth's diurnal rotation, and to the "gradually- 
being - weather - denuded - but-liable - to - volcanic-up- 
heaval - by - processes - very - imperfectly - understood - 
hills." Mr Tyndall, even in a scientific work, in 
describing a chemical experiment by which he pro- 
duced "actinic clouds," speaks of "the funnels 
melting into ghost - like films, shaped like para- 
sols," although in the next volume he defines the 
belief in ghosts as an "intellectual whoredom"; 
yet no one thinks of accusing him either of scien- 
tific inaccuracy or even of linguistic inconsistency, 
because one knows precisely what he means, and 
knows that his apparently contradictory words 
were caused by the same inability of human lan- 
guage to express thought with perfect propriety, 
as appears in human thought to think with 
complete correctness. 
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III. 



INTELLECT AND MOEALS. 

rpHE belief of this nineteenth century seems to 
-*- be, that the world is to be saved by intel- 
lect. We are all to evolve, intellectually, into the 
stature of the perfect man, — no one knows exactly 
how, but authorities are sure that it will be in strict 
conformity with laws not yet ascertained, — that it 
will be done entirely by ourselves, and that the 
process will be extremely gradual, in analogy with 
the evolution which is said to have taken place 
abeady. It is also gratifying to be assured that 
the intellectual perfection of the future will bring 
with it a corresponding moral perfection, so that 
the humanity of a couple of million years hence 
will be as unlike that of to-day as it is possible to 
imagine. 

Now the distinction between intellect and morals 
is not a thing to dogmatise about, since libraries 
have been written on the subject without any 
certain conclusion being arrived at ; but as so 
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mucli has already been written, a little more can 
do no harm. And to begin with, I should say that 
considerable confusion has, perhaps, been caused 
by the popular habit of regarding human nature as 
dual, composed only of soul and body. The older 
view may be more correct, that there are three 
elements in man — ithe senses, the intellect or 
reason, and the intuition or conscience. St Paul 
called them ** body, soul, and spirit." Buckle 
called the last two intellect and morals ; Professor 
Tyndall calls them intellect and character;^ and 
Pope called them reason and instinct : — 

" This, too, serves always, Eeason never long, 
One must go right, the other may go wrong. 



And reason raise o'er instinct as you can, 
In this *tis God directs, in that 'tis man." ^ 

At any rate, let us adopt this view as a ** working 
hypothesis," and see what results it gives in relation 
to some of the very puzzling facts of human nature 
which refuse to be properly explained by the dual 
theory. And if I seem to be extreme in the way 
I may put the case, it is owing to these very in- 
tellectual limitations which incapacitate anybody 
from looking at two sides of truth at once, and 
which, even in everyday conversation, cause us to 
speak in half-truths, and often in paradoxes. 

1 " There are things better even than science. Character is higher 
than intellect" (Six Lectures on Light, p. 210.) 
^ Essay on Man, Epistle iii. 
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Generally, then, it may be said that the senses 
take cognisance of external facts; intuition, or 
conscience, arranges them as good or bad; and 
intellect, or soul, forms hjrpotheses on them, and, 
too frequently, makes the worse appear the better 
reason.^ Nothing — except perhaps figures — is so 
dangerous as facts in the hands of a fertile intel- 
lect; given a couple of facts to an imaginative 
intellect, and it will inflate them into a hjrpo- 
thesis as high as St Paul's Cathedral, and as 
solid - seeming too, until some new sharp-pointed 
fact comes along and pricks it. If, as Voltaire 
said in disgusted cynicism at the hypocrisy of 
his age, " the use of speech is to conceal thought," 
it might not be diflficult to show from history— 
which, intellectually, is a pathway of exploded 
hypotheses— that the common use of thought has 
been to obscure truth. This, obviously, repre- 
sents only one side of the question, but it is a 
side which at the present day peculiarly requires 
to be dwelt on, because the other side has been 
so grossly over-treated. 

The theosophist Olcott, speaking of modern 
materialistic doctrines, puts it in a few lines : 
"All these conceptions have passed through a 
distorting prism, the human mind. . . . Their 
minds were whole arsenals of propositions in 

^ "Conscience, in most souls, is like an English sovereign, — it 
reigns, but it does not govern." (New Republic, p. 74.) 
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logic, metaphysics, mathematics, and sophistry,- 
all the weapons which Reason uses against In- 
tuition. They could out -wrangle a double-first, 
and . . . had persuaded themselves into error 
against their own inner consciousness." 

But if intellect be so deceitful, then, it may be 
asked, what is there left to trust to ? Well, while 
not proposing by any means to throw the intellect 
overboard, but only to relegate it to its proper 
place, I do not think we shall be left entirely desti- 
tute ; there are still the senses and the conscience. 
And, first, as to the senses. Certain schools of 
philosophy have much depreciated these, but the 
fact remains that the senses of a hundred ordinary 
men will report with great general agreement as 
to most ordinary phenomena — and this, too, after 
allowing for all the differences of long and short 
sight, colour-blindness, quick and slow hearing, 
keen and dull scent, &c. For all these exceptions 
only serve to prove the rule. Differences of taste 
are really differences of judgment ; two men agree 
that honey is sweet, but one of them happens not 
to like it. 

Joseph Glanvil treated this point admirably two 
centuries ago.^ **His sense occasions the careless 

^ Scepsis Scientifica : An Essay of the Vanity of Dogmatising, 
pp. 60-80. Reprint, London, 1886. This book was "long a fa- 
vourite with Hallam, WheweU, Dugald Stewart, &c. Hallam, in 
his ' History of Literature/ is profuse in his commendation of the 
work, and expresses his opinion that " few books are more deserving 
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rustick to judge the sun no bigger than a cheese- 
fat ; " standing beside his bam, he judges his barn 
to be bigger than the sun, and when afterwards 
assured that the sun is bigger than the bam, he 
blames his sense for lying to him. But his sense 
was perfectly right, it was only his judgment that 
was at fault for omitting to take into account the 
element of distance. His sense represented the 
objects quite accurately according to their relative 
distances, as he afterwards proves by retiring till 
his bam is a speck on the horizon, while the sun 
is undiminished. Or he sees, say, a cow in a mist, 
and thinks it is a cottage, and then blames his sense 
for deceiving him when he finds it is only a cow. 
But his sense also showed him the mist, and if his 
judgment had put the two phenomena together, 
he would have remembered that cows always look 
more or less like cottages in a mist. Once more : 
the immersed portion of an oar is broken and re- 
fracted in the water ; " but," says old Glanvil, 
*' the sense could not otherwise perceive it in 
the water, neither ought it : For since the Water 
is one thing and the Air another, 'tis requisite 
and necessary, that the Sense should be as difier- 
ent as the medium : Wherefore the Eye sees 

of being reprinted than the * Scepsis Scientifica * of Glanvil." Mr 
Lecky, in his * History of Rationalism,' speaks similarly : " a divine 
who in his own day was very famous, and who, I venture to think, 
has been surpassed in genius by few of his successors. The works 
of Glanvil ore far less known than they should be." 
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aright ; if there be a mistake, 'tis the Judgment's 
the Deceiver. It's a piece of injustice to com- 
plain of our senses, and to exact from them an 
account, which is beyond the sphear of their no- 
tice." And so with other phenomena ; the senses, 
as a rule, do their work correctly so far as they go, 
but they cannot provide against the inaccuracy of 
the intellect, which too often steps in, as soon as 
their limit is reached, and falsifies their results. 

In conscience or intuition, again, we have to do 
with a much more subtle thing ; still it is probable, 
that the intuitive perceptions of a hundred men 
as to a hundred ordinary questions of right and 
wrong (I say ordinary questions), will agree more 
closely than their mental judgments on any hun- 
dred intellectual points. It has been seen how 
closely intellect connects itself with the operations 
of the senses, but with conscience it is inextricably 
interwoven, as the necessary basis of conscience, 
for conscience without intellect is unthinkable. 
One can imagine an intellect existing, so to speak, 
alone in space, but one cannot so imagine a con- 
science alone. Thus it appears, to what an extent 
the divergences of different consciences are reaUy 
due to the divergences of the intellects with which 
they are associated. This is made still clearer by 
the fact that, as a general rule, the first intuitive 
perceptions of a hundred men on any ordinary 
point of right and wrong will agree much more 
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closely than their second perceptions ; it is in 
these second perceptions — i.e., after they have 
begun to think about the matter — that the diver- 
gences become marked. Extraordinary questions 
of right and wrong, again, are thosTwhere the 
distinctions are so subtle as to require a great ex- 
ercise of thought to decide upon them ; and it is 
just because they demand such an exercise, that 
men diflfer on them so much more than on ordinary 
questions. 

By this line of argument, then, intellect would 
stand convicted of confusing, more or less, what- 
ever it touches. Even in mathematics, where it is 
supposed to work with complete exactness, it has 
to found the whole science on two unthinkable 
suppositions — viz., of a line as "length without 
breadth," and a point as " position without magni- 
tude." Some, indeed, have gone so far as to say 
that it is of little practical use except where its 
results can be verified by the senses, as in en- 
gineering and chemistry. We are apt to attribute 
civilisation, with its telegraphs and luxuries and 
refinements, to the intellect pure and simple ; but 
on reflection it will be found that nearly all this 
material advancement is due to the intellect only 
after being checked by the senses. One admires 
the mind which contrives the intricacies of a triple 
expansion engine ; but before the invention yields 
a jot to civilisation it must be tested by the appeal 
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to the senses, "Will the engine go?" The eye 
sees, on trial, that one part works stiffly, the ear 
hears a jar in another part, so the inventor's in- 
tellect, corrected by the senses, goes to work again, 
till a result is produced which the senses pro- 
nounce perfect. People too much notice the suc- 
cesses of the intellect, and forget the far more 
numerous failures which the senses detected before 
these were achieved. Pure speculators do nothing 
towards material advancement; civilisation would 
not be an atom different from what it is were there 
no such being as a German metaphysician in ex- 
istence, but it would miss even the man who con- 
trives an improved dust-bin. 

These remarks are not meant to depreciate the 
intellect unduly. It is an excellent — sometimes 
an exquisite — tool, but nothing more ; for it needs 
to be checked and guided at every turn, if it is not 
to slip in the hand and wound its owner. Or else, 
it is like a powerful hose, which, if brought to bear 
on a dirty mental window through which it is im- 
possible to see, and held there steadily, may do 
excellent work; but the moment the hand-grasp 
is relapsed, down drops the hose to the ground, 
coiling and quivering and serpentining and pouring 
its stream at its own sweet will all over the place. 
For the mind never stops — not even, probably, 
during sleep, — though we often stop holding it; 
we guide it severely, say, for an hour or two, 
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during some piece of work, keeping our hand weU 
upon it, and making it throw straight (reason con- 
secutively) ; but as soon as the task is finished, 
we put the mind down, as it were, while we take 
a rest. And the vagaries, the inconsequences, the 
absurdities, which it will perpetrate during these 
intervals of freedom, must be familiar to every one 
who is accustomed to think introspectively. 



To come back, however, to the supposed con- 
nection between the advance of intellect and the 
advance of morals, it might be suggested, from all 
the historical data we possess, that their connection, 
on the whole, has been just the inverse of what 
is commonly asserted. lAs the civilisations of 
antiquity, Assyrian, Egyptian, Phoenician, Greek, 
Koman, advanced in intellect they declined in 
morals, till each reached the point of intellectual 
vice at which a civilisation seems to break up.^ In 
spite of the reports of modern evolutionary sociol- 
ogists and Christian missionaries, history seems to 
show that patriotism, courage, fidelity, self-denial, 
and obedience to authority have been the character- 
istics of conquering nations in their early and strong, 
if rude and ignorant stages ; while political and 

^ Lord Wolseley, who has seen a good deal of the world, gives a 
testimony which is not altogether flattering to civilised morality: 
" The virtue of the Zulu women was superior to that of any civilised 
people I know of.'* (Fortnightly Review, December 1888.) 
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social corruption, cowardice, commercial falsehood, 
luxury, and popular lawlessness, have come with 
civilisation and led to their downfall.^ Our civi- 
lisation of course is to be an exception, they say ; 
but, reasoning simply from these facts, and trying 
to avoid hypotheses, I fail to see why ? Buckle, 
who did believe that the world was to be saved by 
intellect, was yet compelled to admit, regretfully, 
that intellect and morals were enti£ely separate ; 
and that while the advance of intellect elevated 
the popular moral standards, >jiopular morality 
itself did not advance.^ ^ For instance, the modem 
Christian, who repeats the Creed every Sunday, but 
possesses an irregular connection, is not moral ; 
whereas the Scripture patriarchs, who had no creed 
to repeat, and indulged in a plurality of wives and 
concubines, may have been quite so. Many prac- 
tices from which modern society recoils in abhor- 
rence, were in earlier days deemed venial ; and 
Socrates, who frequented the company of Aspasia 
and Diotima and Theodota, which was not con- 
sidered wrong at all, was probably quite as good, 
according to his own imperfect standard, as many 



^ " Every rude centurion," says Macaulay, " consoled himself for 
his inteUectual inferiority, by remarking that knowledge and taste 
seemed only to make men atheists, cowards, and slaves.'* (Essay on 
Machiavelli.) 

* " This belief in the moralising effects of intellectual culture, 
flatly contradicted by facts, is absurd a priori," (Study of Sociol- 
ogy, p. 363. By Herbert Spencer.) 
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modern persons are who live in the teeth of our 
newer standard with women who are not their 
wives, go to church, and gracefully throw a cloak 
of virtue over their egregious lapses from it. One 
of Buckle's most striking instances of the want of 
connection between intellect and morals occurs in 
his rdsumS of the reign of Charles 11. , where, after 
pronouncing that reign to be morally " the worst 
that has ever been seen in England," he is obliged 
to conclude that the " intellectual movement " 
effected, in the same time, " reforms which changed 
the face of society," causing that reign to form 
" one of the brightest epochs in our national an- 
nals." *' These conclusions," he says elsewhere, in 
summing up his argument as to the separation of 
intellect and morals, " are no doubt very unpalat- 
able ; and what makes them peculiarly offensive 
is, that it is impossible to refute them."^ 

Froude puts it rather clearly : " Progress there 
is in knowledge, but this is but a small thing if the 
ratio of good and bad remains unaffected." This 
is the point exactly ; I believe it is impossible to 
show that the ratio of good people to the increased 
world - population — and the ratio of the good in 
those good people — ^is one whit greater to-day than 
it was in the days of Plato, relatively to the different 
moral standards. Macaulay said : " We know no 
spectacle so ridiculous as the British public in one 

1 History of Civilisation, L pp. 381, 383, 183. 

E 
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of its periodical fits of morality."^ And a very 
early philosopher, the Chinese Laou-tsze, said even 
of his own days : ** Learning is the enemy of that 
simplicity and innocence which are the truest 
ornaments of a nation. ... In the days of old . . . 
sovereigns . . . strove not to make people bright, 
but to make them simple. . . . They recognised 
that in much learning there was much vexation; 
\ that education gave rise to an unhealthy and in- 
; jurious activity, and that while men disputed about 
the' use of words, they forgot the difference be- 
tween good and evil."^ While as to national 
morality (which is really a minus quantity), a 
writer who has been already quoted says : " I call 
that a barbarous, not a civilised Power, which de- 
rives a large proportion of its income from the 
encouragement of opium-smoking and arrack and 
whisky drinking. I give the same name to a 
nation which, in spite of the teachings of economic 
science, and the dictates of religion and morality, 
plunges into wars of conquest, that it may make 
new markets among weaker peoples for its wares 
and merchandise, n That a different theory of civil- 
isation prevails, serves but to show the utter per- 
version of the moral sense which modern progress 
has brought about." Mr Ruskin will be found on 
the same side, and many others. 

^ Essay on Moore's Byron. 

^ Confucianism and Taouism, pp. 209, 210. By Professor Donglaa. 
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There, is however, little chance of such views 
being received by more than the few ; not, I think, 
because they are illogical, but because, in Buckle's 
words, they are so " peculiarly offensive." 



One might push the argument even further, how- 
ever, with regard to morality, and urge that it is 
not even stationary, but retrograding. Popular 
standards of morality undoubtedly advance,^ but 
absolute morality has reference to the closeness 
with which people live up to their standard. Now 
it was unquestionably easier to live up to the com- 
paratively low standard of ancient times, than it is 
to keep near to our modern one — attribute the 
latter to what you will, whether to the influence 
of Jesus Christ or Professor Huxlev. There is, 
therefore, almost certainly a greater interval be- 
tween the standard and the average practice of 
modem times, than there was between the average 
practice of antiquity and its standard ; ^ and if so, 

^ And it is only intellect, not morality, that elevates a moral 
standard. The growth of intelligence shows polygamy or gladiatorial 
combats to be bad for society, consequently society abolishes them, 
and its moral standard goes up a step. The improvement is due to 
increasing common-sense, not to growing tenderness of conscience. 
Buckle throughout insists on this. 

' Even the standard of modem morality is not particularly high, 
when one notices how constantly its prime requirements are violated, 
without any stigma attaching to the offender. A man of pleasure 
may have ruined half-a-dozen innocent girls, and yet, if he be a 
desirable parti, the mothers of society wiU seek him for their 
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it is evident that we have no reason to congratu- 
late ourselves on an advance in absolute morality. 
The believers in the intellectual renovation of 
the world expect far too much from the spread of 
education. The presumed influence of education 
to make the masses wise, seems nullified by the 
circumstance that the bulk of mankind, being 
averse to any extra labour which they can possibly 
avoid, will never, in ten thousand years, become 
really educated, because true education is a very 
laborious thing ; they will only acquire the super 
ficial half-knowledge which is more dangerous than 
total ignorance. Besides-a point seemingly never 
noticed, though peculiarly, nay, enormously import- 
ant — the mass of facts to be known is accumulat- 
ing so fast, that it takes incomparably more labour 
for a man to make himself what is called '* well- 
informed " to-day, than it did a hundred years ago ; 
and a hundred years hence this diflSculty will be 
increased in the ratio of compound interest. Two 
or three hundred years hence, the mass of things 
to be known will be so immense, that not even the 
best mind will be able to take broad views ; every- 
body will be a specialist. 

daughters, althoagh his record is quite well known ; a politician 
may lie like a pickpocket, and a merchant may adulterate his goods 
and defraud his creditors by a disgraceful bankruptcy, without any 
detriment to his reception by society. The supposed height of our 
modem standard, indeed, only serves to accentuate the ease with 
which we permit departures from it. 
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Here is a rather striking extract from a Liberal 
— and therefore "progressive" — newspaper, com- 
menting on a magazine article by a Liberal Pro- 
fessor,^ on the subject of higher education in Scot- 
land. He " declares that the kind of material sent 
up regularly to the universities is such that no 
teacher there can make anything of it. . . . Noth- 
ing plainer nor more melancholy could be said 
about young men entering on the higher walks of 
study than what the Professor asserts about the 
bulk of those sent to him to train. * They should 
not be in college at all. It is not merely that they 
know little Latin, and make perpetual blunders in 
elementary points of grammar, but their minds have 
not been systematically trained in that or any 
other subject. Some years ago, I believed that the 
standard of qualification was rising,' but he finds 
now that the entrants of 1886 are no better than 
those of 1874. Twelve years is a sufficiently long 
period of time to determine the true character of a 
tendency in such matters. The incapacity of Board 
schools, then, to act as training places for the 
university may be held as fairly submitted for 
judgment." 

Board schools teach the children of the masses 
to read and write — i.e., they provide them with the 
means of self-education, but nothing more. Barely 
one child in ten, when the school compulsion is 

^ Professor Ramsay, in ' Blackwood's Magazine,' June 1887. 
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withdrawn, applies these means to real self-educa- 
tion, since the latter requires serious voluntary- 
labour. Neither can we evade this conclusion by 
saying that the working classes have not leisure to 
improve their minds, for working men who were 
determined to improve have always made leisure 
for doing so; although in this respect nobody 
denies that they are less favourably situated than 
the upper classes.^ The point to be dwelt on is, 
that even in the leisure-possessing classes the per- 
centage of persons who devote themselves to serious 
self-education is equally small. The average of 
human laziness is probably about the same in all 
grades of society. 

Board schools, in the large majority of cases, 
seem only to provide the lower classes, at the ex- 
pense of the ratepayers, with the means of turning 
against their instructors.^ The working man, being 

^ Mr Spencer says of the working classes : " Those who are most 
anxious for their welfare, despair on finding how little they do to 
raise themselves when they have the means." (Study of Sociology, 
p. 367.) 

* " At this moment many Governments — the British among the 
number — are actually contributing large sums from the pockets of 
the taxpayers, for the manufacture and education of socialists, 
nihilists, internationalists, and the whole party of anarchy in Europe, 
which are a specialty of Christendom." (Scientific Religion, p. 121. 
By L. Oliphant). A truer remark than may be thought, and no 
mere vicious gibe at Christianity ; for Christian communism, politi- 
cally interpreted, inevitably leads to socialism in a way which no 
other faith does. And the logic of the remarks seems very strong ; 
no one denies that universal education makes some well-informed 
and right-thinking working men, who would otherwise have remained 
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now able to read, ought to read instructive books 
and improve his mind — that is the theory, — but 
what are the facts ? They are, it must be feared, 
that he reads the * Licensed Victualler's Gazette,' 
the murders and adulteries and trivialities in the 
newspapers, a great number of rather vicious 
" novelettes," and a smaller number of good novels, 
a good deal of atheistic matter, and a perfect in- 
finity of political and socialistic speeches, which 
assure him that he is to better his position, not by 
steady labour and economy, but by voting down 
those who are above him, and voting himself into 
their place. Such literature can be apprehended 
by the laziest intellect without any effort, and the 
lazy intellect fails to perceive its purely gaseous 
nature.^ 



To return, however, to our first line of thought. 
Whenever we leave the ground where the conclu- 

ignorant ; but if it makes more half-informed and wrong-thinking 
working men, the conclusion can hardly be denied that it does more 
harm than good, 

* As to what working men really do read, some instructive, if 
unpleasant information is conveyed in two papers by William 
Bossiter, in the February and July numbers of the 'Nineteenth 
Century,' 1887, \ Far too many people write about the working 
man who do not really know him ; they write theories in their 
I studies, and scarcely ever meet the working classes personaUy unless 
*at a political meeting or a school-feast ; whereas the only way to 
know the masses truly is to be acquainted with them in their houses, 
and on the streets, and at their social clubs. \ 
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sions of the intellect are verifiable by the senses, 
and try to ascend to a higher plane, what are met 
with but hopeless differences ? Facts as far as the 
senses go ; but beyond that, nothing but unbound- 
ed hypotheses — scientific, economic, sociological, 
and religious — aU the best minds contradicting 
each other more or less woefully 1 " On any mat- 
ter, not self-evident," says Mr Mill, "there are 
ninety-nine persons totally incapable of judging it, 
for one who is capable ; and the capacity of the 
hundredth person is only comparative. . . . (But) 
unfortunately for the good sense of mankind, the 
fact of their faUibility is far from carrying the 
weight in their practical judgment which is always 
allowed to it in theory : for while every one well 
knows himself to be fallible, few think it necessary 
to take any precautions against their own fallibil- 
ity, or admit the supposition that any opinion, of 
which they feel very certain, may be one of the 
examples of the error, to which they acknowledge 
themselves to be liable." ^ I am, then, only a little 
more sceptical than Mr Mill, and more severely 
disposed to carry out his own conclusions ; he con- 
spicuously noticed the fallibility of mankind, but 
had faith to believe that the evolution of intellect 
would eventually overcome it; the humbler logi- 
cian, whose reasoning powers do not enable him 
to take such a tremendous leap from patent facts 

1 Essay on Liberty, pp. 11, 10. 
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to dim possibilities across a huge gap of unlikeli- 
hood, is more inclined to the attitude which Mr 
Lecky has attributed to Glanvil — " an intense scep- 
ticism, . . . if we regard this expression as simply 
impljdng a profound distrust of human faculties." 

Intuition, then, may perhaps sometimes be 
found a safer guide than intellect. But what is 
intuition itself? what is this moral sense which 
people call conscience ? Its origin, if you approach 
the question simply as a scientist from without, is 
wrapped in mystery ; although, if you can be so 
old-fashioned as to take a hint from what is called 
revelation (word abhorrent to science), it appears 
that " the spirit of man is the candle of the Lord " ; 
being opposed, seemingly, to the "carnal mind," 
which is said to be " enmity against God." ^ The 
word " conscience " itself supports this motion : it 
is not merely science, or knowledge; but con- 
science, knowledge along with, or in sympathy 
with, some one ; and the question is. Along with 
whom ? The Bible again answers, along with the 
Creator; referring to the God-like intuitive dis- 
cernment of right and wrong which the Creator 
is said to have implanted in man when He created 
him in His own image. " There is a spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them 
understanding." " The Lord formeth the spirit of 
man within him." » Of course this idea is rank 

^ Prov. XX, 27; Rom. viii. 7. ^ Job xxxii. 8 ; Zech. xii 1. 
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impiety to those who believe in our evolution from 
the ape, but there are still a few sceptics who are 
not quite sure about the ape-theory, and for these 
at least the old Scripture idea seems worth con- 
sideration. 

But the ape-theory, we are indignantly told, is 
not a mere speculative figment of the intellect, 
which is admittedly liable to error; it is a se- 
vere and steady induction from innumerable facts 
accessible to the senses. Well, possibly so ; only 
the infidel remarks that there are a good many 
hypotheses associated with the facts. No doubt 
there is such a thing as a legitimate hypothesis, 
but there is also such a thing as an illegitimate 
one; and there are quite certainly more of the 
latter in the world than of the former, Hjrpothesis 
is legitimate and useful, where it agrees with more 
facts than it traverses ; it is illegitimate and hurt- 
ful, on the other hand, where it traverses more 
facts than it explains. These essays, doubtless, like 
all other human writings, give examples of both 
kinds. And the old prayer of Lord Bacon, the 
father of the inductive philosophy, may perhaps 
still be suitable for those who are as distrustful 
of the intellect as he was : " We humbly beseech 
Him, that what is human may not clash with 
what is Divine ; and that when the ways of the 
senses are opened, and a greater natural light 
set up in the mind, nothing of blindness and in- 
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credulity towards Divine mysteries may arise ; but 
rather that the understanding, now cleared up, and 
purged of all vanity and superstition, may remain 
entirely subject to the Divine oracles, and yield to 
faith the things that are faith's." 



This is a world of simple people ; it has always 
been so, and, as far as we can judge from the facts, 
is always likely to be so ; first, because the major- 
ity have not leisure to gain wide information, and 
second, because they are too lazy to do so even if 
they had leisure — as seems proved by the actual 
practice of most of those who do have leisure ; 
therefore simple methods, such as intuition and 
revelation, are best suited to it ; and it would in- 
deed have been a wholly remarkable thing if its 
Maker had left the 990 "simple" at the mercy 
and misguidance of the 10 intellectual, but con- 
tradictory "wise." 

I myself believe that the Creator knows human 
nature better than the School Board inspector, 
and that His verdict, happily, has reference to a 
diflFerent " standard "—moral good, and not intel- 
lectual progress ; real education is possible to 
very few, even supposing that many desired it, 
which they do not ; but the imitation of Christ is 
possible to every five-year-old child for the at- 
tempting of it. St Paul, who was not unqualified 
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to judge on intellectual matters, gives it as his 
opinion that our present knowledge is partial, 
and extremely inaccurate, and " vanisheth away." ^ 
And Solomon has remarks to the same effect. And 
old Glanvil calls it a " flatulent vanity." And the 
sooner it goes, the sooner, probably, will our minds 
be cleared for the reception of a fuller and truer 
knowledge, which shall not " vanish away." 

1 1 Cor. xiii. 9, and viii 2 ; Col. ii. 8 ; 2 Tim. iii. 7. 
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EVOLUTION. 

" T AM well aware that scarcely a single point is 

•*■ discussed in this volume on which facts can- 
not be adduced, often apparently leading to con- 
clusions directly opposite to those at which I have 
arrived." 

" No one ought to feel surprise at much remain- 
ing as yet unexplained on the origin of species, if 
we make due allowance for our profound ignorance 
on the mutual relations of the inhabitants of the 
world at the present time, and still more so during 
past ages." 

" Our ignorance of the laws of variation is pro- 
found. Not in one case out of a hundred can we 
pretend to assign any reason why this or that part 
has varied." 

" Long before the reader has arrived at this part 
of my work, a crowd of dijficulties will have oc- 
curred to him. Some of them are so serious, that 
to this day I can hardly reflect on them without 
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being in some degree staggered ; but to the best 
of my judgment, the greater number are only ap- 
parent, and those that are real are not, I think, 
fatal to the theory."^ 

« As by this Theory mnumen>ble transition^ 
forms must have existed, why do we not find them 
embedded in countless numbers in the crust of the 
earth ? . . , The number of intermediate varieties, 
which have formerly existed, must be truly enor- 
mous. Why, then, is not every geological forma- 
tion and every stratum full of such intermediate 
links ? Geology assuredly does not reveal any such 
finely graduated organic chain ; and this, perhaps, 
is the most obvious and serious objection which can 
be urged against the theory. The explanation Ues, 
as I believe, in the extreme imperfection of the 
geological record." ^ 

" I do not pretend that I should ever have sus- 
pected how poor was the record in the best pre- 
served geological sections, had not the absence of 
innumerable transitional links between the species 
which lived at the commencement and close of each 
formation, pressed so hardly on my theory." * 

" Although by the frequent discovery of new sets 
of intermediate strata the transition from one type 
of organic remains to another is becoming less and 
less abrupt, yet the entire series of records appears 

1 Origin of Species, pp. 2, 100, 131, 133. 

2 Ibid., pp. 134, 264, 265. » Ibid., p. 282. 
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to the geologists now living far more fragmentary 
and defective than it seemed to their predecessors 
half a century ago. ... In proportion as it is 
thought possible that former fluctuations in the 
organic world may be due to the indefinite modi- 
fiability of species without the necessity of assum- 
ing new and independent acts of creation, the num- 
ber and magnitude of the gaps which stiU remain, 
or the extreme imperfection of the record, become 
more and more striking, and what we possess of the 
ancient annals of the earth's history, appears as noth- 
ing, when contrasted with that which has been lost." ^ 

" The mental powers in some early progenitor of 
man must have been more highly developed than 
in any existing ape, before even the most imperfect 
form of speech could have come into use." ^ 

These quotations have been made to recall the 
fact that there really is an opposite side to the 
evolution question ; that it really is not quite the 
proved thing which educated people are apt to 
think. Still, these very same quotations also point 
in a direction different from that in which they 
seem to point ; for any mind which is suflSciently 
wide to make its opinions valuable, must at once 
recognise that in Mr Darwin it is in the presence 
of a truly great thinker, of one whose view was so 
eminently large that in the search for truth he 

* Student's Elements of Geology, p. 118. By Sir Charles Lyell. 
s Descent of Man, p. 87. 
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appreciated the objections to his theories much 
more fully than most of his adversaries have done ; 
and who, from the desire to "naught extenuate" 
to his readers, laid the diflSculties before them as 
plainly as they appeared to himself ; and one must 
be irresistibly drawn to infer, that the facts in sup- 
port of the theories must have seemed heavily to 
outweigh the objections, before such a mind could 
be led to adopt the theories. 

The facts in favour of the theories cannot be 
presented in an essay like this, for several reasons, 
however much one may wish to equal Mr Darwin 
in candour. In the first place, it would require a 
scientist to state them; and in the second, they 
are so numerous that Mr Darwin found two large 
books necessary to contain them ; and again, any 
selection of a few of them would have insufficient 
weight, because most of them are small in them- 
selves, and it is only when marshalled in mass, that 
their great cumulative effect becomes apparent. 
Mr Darwin himself said, in opening his work, that 
" a fair result can be obtained only by fully stating 
and balancing the facts and arguments on both 
sides of each question ; and this is here impossible." ^ 
If it was impossible in his big book, then, it is obvi- 
ously impossible in my small essay. Further, since 
Mr Darwin wrote, so many more confirmatory facts 
have been discovered, that it is probably correct 

^ Origin of Species, p. 2. 
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to say, that his hjrpotheses, more or less modified, 
but modified in the direction of confirmation, are 
now almost generally held by those whose scientific 
training renders them best able to judge. "The 
twenty years which have passed," says Professor 
Lankester, " since he published the * Origin of 
Species ' have only served to confirm, by thousands 
of additional tests, the truth of his original guess." ^ 
" The doctrine of evolution," says Professor Huxley, 
" at the present time, rests' upon exactly as secure 
a foundation as the Copernican theory of the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies did at the time of its 
promulgation."^ I think, therefore, that I have 
said enough to be fair ; and if Mr Darwin did not, 
when publishing his theory, supply a complete 
statement of facts for the other side (although he 
supplied very many), it was probably needless for 
him to do so, because all the world was then on 
the opposite side ; whereas now the state of edu- 
cated opinion has so greatly changed, that the 
arguments in favour of evolution are probably 
better known than the objections. Indeed, says 
Mr Lecky — and it is a statement to be marked — 
" This idea of continued and uninterrupted devel- 
opment is one that seems absolutely to override our 
age. It is scarcely possible to open any really able 
book on any subject without encountering it in 

^ Degeneration, p. 10. By E. Ray Lankester. 
^ American Addresses, p. 90. 
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some form. It is stirring all science to its very 
depths; it is revolutionising all historical litera- 
ture. Its prominence in theology is so great, that 
there is scarcely any school that is altogether 
exempt from its influence." ^ 

Then what business, it may well be asked, has a 
non-scientist to put in demurrers to a scientific 
doctrine, as I am going to try to do — ^let alone the 
small chance of success in doing it? Well, I do 
not think that scientific men, whose training is 
essentially liberal, are generally reluctant to hear 
respectful outside opinions about their views, so 
long as such opinions are confessed to come from 
outsiders. What justly irritates them is to have 
these questions confidently discussed by people 
who profess to be scientific and are not so ; who, 
as Professor Huxley lately remarked of a theo- 
logico-scientific peer, " in the endeavour to deal 
with the most difficult problems of science, have 
neither undergone the discipline, nor possess the 
information, which are indispensable to the suc- 
cessful issue of such an enterprise, . . . and whose 
business seems to be to mix the black of dogma 
and the white of science into the neutral tint of 
what they caU liberal theology," ^ I hope these 
essays may not be accused of coming under the 

^ Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe, i. 168. 
* Nineteenth Century Magazine, April 1887, art. "Science and 
Pseudo-Science." 
Speaking of the modem Broad Church, Mr Mallock makes his 
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latter head, because they happen to refer so freely 
to the Bible ; but as to the gulf between the latter 
and theology, we have had Professor Huxley's own 
assurance. 

If, then, the plain but sceptical man is going to 
combat the evolution hypotheses, he must attack 
them before they enter the realms of science at all. 
They rest, at their beginning, on a plain outside 
assumption ; and that foundation-assumption is the 
point which the outside sceptic must attack, for he 
may claim to be quite as well qualified to decide 
about its truth or falsity, as the best trained 
scientist in existence. It is not a scientific ques- 
tion at all, and it is simply this : these evolution 
hjrpotheses base their existence on the prior as- 
sumption that there is no evidence of the interfer- 
ence of the Deity, either in any process of Nature, 
or any department of human life. Could science 
find such evidence, she would be glad, she says, to 
refer the diverse forms of life to diverse creative 
acts, instead of being driven to account for them 
by the laborious theories of evolution. 

But science has here, surely, made a very large 
assumption! She has practically undertaken to 
prove, as the basis of all her subsequent theories, 
that no evidence of what we call supernatural 

scientist say, ^'Tlie whole teachings of that school have always 
seemed to me nothing more than a few fragments of science, imper- 
fectly understood, obscured by a few fragments of Christianity, im- 
perfectly remembered." (New Republic, p. 123.) 
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interference has ever been obtained, or is now 
obtainable. Produce but one single instance of 
authenticated supernatural interference, science 
seems to say, and my development theories are 
spoiled at the outset. No doubt many good scien- 
tists — such as Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, Agassiz, 
Frank Buckland, and Asa Gray, as well as count- 
less men who were not scientists, such as Moses, 
Zoroaster, Buddha, Paul, Mahomet, John Wesley, 
J. H. Newman, and General Gordon — have felt as 
perfectly certain of the intervention of the Deity 
in their own daily lives, as science is sure that 
there is no evidence of such intervention ; but the 
unfortunate thing is, that they could not transmit 
their experiences, for scientific purposes, to others. 
A child's experience is a surer thing than a wise 
man's hypothesis ; but then it is of no use to any- 
body except the child himself — it is of no use to 
the world, if it is an experience which, from its 
very nature, cannot be transmitted. The Deity, 
says the man of science to the " babe and suckling," 
ought to be as accessible to me as to you ; I have 
honestly tried to discover Him and have failed ; 
there are thousands of persons in exactly the same 
position as myself, and it is impossible for us to 
accept the testimony of your inner consciousness in 
scientific evidence, — especially as science knows so 
exceedingly little about consciousness, beyond the 
fact that it is notoriously imaginative and liable to 
error. 
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The position of science is so far perfectly plain, 
and, it may be thought, impregnable. But some 
of us may be inclined to urge, that in certain cases 
this alleged intervention of the Deity seems to be 
attested by external facts of a sufficiently marked 
nature to call for the careful attention of science ; 
and if science, after observing the facts, is unable 
to refer them with any feasibility to the laws of 
known natural sequence, and if, on the contrary, an 
explanation is offered which refers them to divine 
agency by at least as close an apparent connection 
of cause and effect as is evident in the steps of the 
evolution hypotheses — indeed much closer and 
more direct, — if such an explanation can be offered, 
it is difficult to see why it should not be ranked as 
much a scientific one, as is the evolution hypothesis ! 
Science does not see evolution — in its large sense — 
going on ; she infers that it does go on from the 
observation of scattered facts spread over very long 
periods of time : we who believe in divine inter- 
vention do not see the Deity acting, but we infer 
that He does act from the observation of facts not 
nearly so scattered, but often following very close 
after each other in time and place. 

Let us take prayer. Professor Tyndall has, for 
the purpose of destructive criticism, regarded it 
" as a form of physical energy," ^ and perhaps there 
may be more grounds for accepting such a defini- 

^ Fragments of Science, ii. 40. 
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tion than refusing it. If prayer be claimed to pro- 
duce physical effects, Professor Tyndall seems to 
say, then you must look upon it as a mode of 
physical force, just like light or heat. Well, I see 
nothing derogatory to the Deity in this, but would 
take things exactly as He may have made them ; 
plenty of inscrutability would still remain to satisfy 
the most reverent mind, as to the origin of all force, 
and its connection with the Deity and o^ir own 
consciousness. But putting such speculations aside, 
let us take so-called answers to prayer as an evi- 
dence of divine intervention. What is to be made 
of the phenomenon, now so well known, of George 
Muller of Bristol, depending, as he states, for fifty 
years, for the support of " his wonderful charities," 
on nothing but answers to prayer ? The facts are 
indisputable, and Mr Muller's honesty is above sus- 
picion. Rationalism says that prayer is often a 
good thing in its " reflex influence " on the peti- 
tioner, whether the Deity replies or not— or whether 
or not there be a Deity at all ; but in Mr Muller's 
case there is something like a very definite reply, 
or continual series of replies, and that in the most 
practical form possible, of opening people's purses, 
and providing four tionsand oMdren ^l tool 
and clothes and education. Physical energies, of 
which science can take perfect cognisance, have 
been set in motion ; and matter, in the shape of 
stone and lime and clothes and meat and food- 
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stuffs, has been acted upon, in the building of insti- 
tutions and the provision of all the varied neces- 
saries of life. No subscriptions were ever solicited ; 
no one was ever asked, directly or indirectly, for a 
penny. Had the givers been all within reach of 
Mr Mtiller's personal influence, it might perhaps be 
supposed that he possessed a sympathetic " mag- 
netism " which acted on them and drew out their 
charities without actual solicitation ; but the bulk 
of his subscribers probably never saw him, and 
could not tell, at the moment each one posted his 
contribution, that the institution happened to have 
at that moment nothing in hand and a week's 
wants ahead. Frequently there has been no money 
left in the safe, yet never was any article purchased 
on credit or in expectation of income ; and still, at 
such critical junctures, the arrival of the money was 
timed so exactly that the establishment never went 
without a meal. For fifty years its income and 
expenditure kept equal, without one break. ^ 

A thing Uke this must seem, to the ordinary man, 
who will not shirk a fact because it is obnoxious to 
his theory, very like a case of divine intervention. 
And one proved— or even highly probable — -case of 
such intervention is all we want; one case will 

^ Mr Wallace has described this case at length as an indisputable 
instance of the intervention of the " spirits " ; but Mr MiiUer's own 
explanation may perhaps be preferable, as he ought to know most 
about the matter. Cf. *A Narrative of the Lord's Dealings with 
George Miiller,' seventh edition. London, 1869. 
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combat the non-intervention hypothesis as well as 
a hundred. Although, for any one who chooses 
to look for them, such cases may be indefinitely 
multiplied.^ 

Unquestionably prayer is often unanswered, 
witness only the case of Harriet Martineau — " I 
prayed long and desperately, I knew then what 
the Puritans meant by wrestling in prayer ; " ^ and 
yet, from want of any apparent answer, she became 
an agnostic. I do not pretend to explain such 
things ; but possibly Harriet Martineau and many 
other good people may have found their prayers 
duly answered when they passed into the unseen. 
But even supposing that prayer were oftener un- 
answered than answered — which would not be sur- 
prising, if we believe ourselves, the petitioners, to 
be mostly unwise, and the Deity to be wholly wise 
— this would not afiect the argument in question ; 
a single proved case of answered prayer is all that is 
needed to shake the hypothesis of non-intervention. 

Let us go further, however. Take Professor 
Huxley's beautiful description of the development 
of a plant or an animal from its embryo. " The 
student of nature wonders the more and is as- 
tonished the less, the more conversant he becomes 

* From the tone of these essays, this wiU hardly be mistaken to 
imply that instances of successful prayer are to be sought for only 
in the Protestant form of the Christian religion. Similar instances 
may happen, for aU I know, in many forms of many religions. 

* Autobiography of Harriet Martineau, i. 53. 
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with her operations ; but of all the perennial 
miracles she offers to his inspection, perhaps the 
most worthy of admiration is the development of 
a plant or of an animal from its embryo. Examine 
the recently laid egg of some common animal, such 
as a salamander or a newt. It is a minute spheroid, 
in which the best microscope will reveal nothing 
but a structureless sac, enclosing a glairy fluid, 
holding granules in suspension. But strange pos- 
sibilities lie dormant in that semi-fluid globule. 
Let a moderate supply of warmth reach its watery 
cradle, and the plastic matter undergoes changes so 
rapid and yet so steady and purposelike in their 
succession, that one can only compare them to those 
operated by a skilled modeller upon a formless 
lump of clay. As with an invisible trowel, the 
mass is divided and subdivided into smaller and 
smaller portions, until it is reduced to an aggrega- 
tion of granules not too large to build withal the 
finest fabrics of the nascent organism. And then 
it is as if a delicate finger traced out the line to be 
occupied by the spinal column, and moulded the 
contour of the body, pinching up the head at one 
end, the tail at the other, and fashioning flank and 
limb into due salamandrine proportions, in so art- 
istic a way, that, after watching the process hour 
by hour, one is almost involuntarily possessed by 
the notion, that some more subtle aid to vision than 
an achromatic, would show the hidden artist, with 
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his plan before him, striving with skilful manipula- 
tion to perfect his work." 

Then, he goes on, " Even the wonderful powers 
of reproducing lost parts possessed by these animals 
are controlled by the same governing tendency. 
Cut off the legs, the tail,. the jaws, separately or 
all together, and, as Spallanzani showed long ago, 
these parts not only grow again, but the redint6- 
grated limb is formed on the same type as those 
which were lost. The new jaw, or leg, is a newt's, 
and never by any accident more like that of a frog. 
What is true of the newt is true of every animal 
and of every plant ; the acorn tends to build itself 
up again into a woodland giant such as that from 
whose twig it fell ; the spore of the humblest lichen 
reproduces the green or brown incrustation which 
gave it birth." 

But in all this, according to science, there is no 
evidence of supernatural interference. These pro- 
cesses go on according to invariable laws, although 
the laws are not yet understood. For " we know," 
continues Professor Huxley, " that the phenomena 
of vitality are not something apart from other 
physical phenomena, but one with them ; and 
matter and force are the two names of the one 
artist who fashions the living as well as the 
lifeless." ' 

There is here, then, something which is not 

^ Lay Sermons, pp. 260-262. 
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understood. The development of the living body 
from the structureless embryo can be witnessed in 
all its details through the microscope, and it is also 
noticed that from each embryo is developed a body 
strictly after its kind ; but the laws which govern 
these processes are still unknown. Then let an 
instance be taken of a similar process where every- 
thing is understood, from beginning to end — the 
case of a potter moulding a jug. Going into a 
pottery, you will find different workmen set to 
make different articles; thus one potter will be 
found turning out jugs, and nothing but jugs, of 
an invariable pattern, for twelve months, while 
another turns out nothing but bowls of a similarly 
invariable pattern for the same length of time. 
Each works from a similar lump of clay, and each 
moulds his lump to a different, but invariable, 
pattern. You may watch the jug growing under 
the artist's hand, just like Professor Huxley's 
embryo ; you will see him rounding the contour 
of it, and pinching up the spout on one side, and 
the handle on the other, till the whole thing grows 
so perfect and " lifelike " that your cat, if she were 
there, could hardly forbear to lick her lips and 
glance furtively round to make sure that nobody 
was looking. 

Now the whole process of making these jugs and 
bowls is clear to us, and we know that the wills of 
their respective potters stand at the beginning of 
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the chains of cause and effect which produce the 
finished articles. They are made, no doubt, accord- 
ing to invariable laws, or methods, but we do not 
refer the articles to these methods and refuse to 
recognise further interference, — we insist on going 
beyond the methods to the wills which use them. 
Still, if we had to look, day after day without ceas- 
ing, at the one potter turning out his jugs, or the 
other his bowls, the whole process would at last come 
to seem so mechanical, that we might almost forget 
that the potter's will had anything at all to do 
with it, and might find ourselves insensibly begin- 
ning to regard it as automatic. To look long and 
fixedly at any piece of machinery turning out an 
endless series of exactly similar articles induces 
this curious feeling — this sense of automatic or 
purely mechanical production. What would wake 
us up sharply from our reverie ? Nothing so com- 
pletely, as if the machine, or the potter, were all 
of a sudden to turn out something different. If 
a flower-pot, instead of a jug, were to rise up from 
the lump of clay on the wheel, our dream of auto- 
matic production would be that moment ended, and 
the potter's will would reassert itself to our mind 
as the all-important and governing first cause. 

Constant interference, then, is apt to have the 
same effect on the onlooker as no interference at 
all, or automatic action. According to the Bible, 
the Will of the Deity interferes in everything ; and 
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it is only because that Will has been turning out 
oak-trees from one embryo, and newts from another, 
and human beings from a third, for thousands of 
years, without any variation or intermission, in- 
stead of the potter's twelve months, that we are apt 
to regard these processes as automatic. Suppose a 
break were to occur — suppose an acorn were to 
grow into a cabbage, or a newt's egg into a man, 
would science then recognise supernatural inter- 
ference? Not improbably it would. 

Lowell thus beautifully describes the constant 
action of the Deity : — 

"... while, unnoticed, Thou, 
"Walking Thy garden still, communist with men, 
Missed in the commonplace of miracle." ^ 

Everything He makes of the same "dust of the 
earth," from a sea-anemone to the most distant 
star ; and " giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, 
and to every seed his own body ; " and " there are 
also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial,'' and 
" one star differeth from another star in glory." ' 
And every living thing, according to the old record, 
He made " after its kind;" ^ and exactly after their 
kinds they are now seen to be developed. " If we 
confine ourselves to positively ascertained facts," 
says Professor Huxley, " the total amount of change 
in the forms of animal and vegetable life, since the 

1 J. R. Loweirs Poems, " The Cathedral.'* 

* 1 Cor. XV. 38, 40, 41. 3 Gen. i. 11, 12, 21, 24, 25. 
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existence of such forms is recorded, is small. When 
compared with the lapse of time since the first ap- 
pearance of these forms, the amount of change is 
wonderfully small. Moreover, in each great group 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, there are 
certain forms which I termed PERSISTENT 
TYPES " (the capitals are his own), " which have 
remained, with but very little apparent change, 
from their first appearance to the present time." ^ 

" In fine," say Professors Balfour Stewart and 
Tait, as to the intervention or non-intervention of 
the Deity, " we maintain that what we are driven 
to is not an under-life resident in the atom, but 
rather, to adopt the words of a recent writer, a 
divine over-life, in which we live and move and 
have our being.'' ^ Were any interruption to take 
place in this " over-life," we should at once hail it 
as a supernatural interference in our apparently 
automatic " living, and moving, and being." " Not 
a sparrow," it is said, " falls to the ground " with- 
out the knowledge and ordering of this Deity.^ 

What is Life, and what is Will ? Are they — or 
may they not yet be found to be — modes of energy? 
and is it possible to prove definitely, that all the 
life and will exhibited in our universe, are not 
simply modes or manifestations of the Life and Will 

1 Critiques and Addresses, p. 182. 

2 Unseen Universe, p. 246. The italics appear in the original. 
8 Matt X. 29. 
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of the Creator ? "In him was life. . . . All things 
were made by him ; and without him was not any- 
thing made that was made. . . . Him who worketh 
all things after the counsel of his own will." ^ 

" A chick, after coming out of the egg, balances 
itself correctly, runs about, picks up food, thus 
showing that it possesses a power of directing its 
movements to definite ends. How did the chick 
learn this very complex co-ordination of eyes, 
muscles, and beak? . . . Experiments seem to 
prove conclusively that the chick does not need a 
single moment's tuition to enable it to stand, run, 
govern the muscles of its eyes, and peck." ^ Pro- 
fessor Tyndall attributes these powers to "the 
benefit of ancestral experience." But how can 
ancestral experience be transmitted without "a 
single moment's tuition ? " Why not more easily 
refer the intuitive actions of the chick to the 
divine life informing it, and the divine will pro- 
jected into it ? This may lead to a pantheistic con- 
ception of Nature, but why should there not be 
some truth in Pantheism ? It is only theologians 
who are afraid of any " ism " that does not happen 
to be their own. There is room for an indefinite 
number of " isms " in the Bible. ^ 

1 John i. 4, 3 ; Eph. L 11. 

^ Fragments of Science, ii. 187, 195, note. 

^ "The purest Monotheism has a Pantheistic side. To see all 
things in God is very closely related to seeing God in all things." 
(Unity of Nature, p. 516. By the Duke of Argyll.) 
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But this may seem to have led away from the 
evolution hypotheses, with the consideration of 
which we started. The argument, however — such 
as it is, and whether or not it may have appeared 
convincing— has had strict reference to these h^o- 
theses, inasmuch as the latter are founded on the 
prior hypothesis of there being no evidence obtain- 
able of supernatural intervention. But the atten- 
tion may now be given more particularly to Mr 
Darwin's hypotheses themselves. 

In the first place, they are wonderfully able 
hypotheses; every unprejudiced man who takes 
the trouble to study them can hardly fail to admit 
that. Still, as Mr Darwin himself insisted, in the 
extracts with which this essay began, they are only 
hypotheses — and hypotheses, moreover, which, 
humanly speaking, will never, in the dimmest 
future, be capable of certain proof, because so 
many of the hypothecated links have been lost in 
"the imperfection of the geological record." Still, 
geology has yielded no inconsiderable number of 
lost facts since Mr Darwin wrote, and science has 
apparently been able to trace the pedigree of the 
horse by successive steps from the Eocene orohip- 
pus to the modem equiis; and also the descent 
of the modern hysena from the ancient civet-cat — 
or the civet-cat from the hysena — I forget which, 
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being no scientist. I am not able to criticise these 
pedigrees, but, were no other hypothesis possible 
than that of evolution, I should unhesitatingly 
accept them as correct, from the mouths of the 
eminent men who have examined these matters, 
and who are so unquestionably well able to judge 
on them : indeed, on the dictum of these masters 
of science, I should embrace the evolution theories 
in gross, and make them my creed. But, as already 
urged, until the possibility— or rather^ what seems 
the probability — of the intervention-of-the-Deity- 
hypothesis has been categorically destroyed, there 
is a very strong inclination to look for the expla- 
nation of the diversities of brute species, and the 
dominion of man over them all, in that, instead of 
in the more difficult hypotheses of evolution. 

As to what happened before the six thousand 
years or so which the Scripture record allocates to 
the present age of the world's history, I am, if an 
expression may be borrowed from science, "pro- 
foundly ignorant." Reading the Bible literally, 
as a plain man should do, it seems absolutely 
necessary to regard the six successive ''evenings 
and mornings *' of the first chapter of Genesis as 
six literal days of creative action, during which 
all the existing forms of life were immediately — 
catastrophically if you like — produced by Creative 
Will, each " after its kind," and according to the 
" Peksistent Types " which are now visible. The 

G 
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earth, by a literal reading of the Bible, would 
seem to have been created at some quite indefinite 
previous time, and during the interval there may 
have occurred, for all the Bible says to the con- 
trary, any amount of evolution ; and to this period 
may be referred all the fossils which geology may 
find, and in any order which geology may discover 
or hypothecate.^ Certainly, if the Genesis narra- 
tive be figuratised, and its six creative days be 
read as six geological periods, the order of the 
geological fossils will not agree with the creative 
order of the Bible, however one may theologically 
juggle it. 



Let us, then, for the present examine the doctrine 
of evolution as applied to the human race during 
the period which concerns ourselves— the five or 
six thousand years of authentic history. Nor is 
this by any means a contemptible space of time, 
and we shall feel some suspicion about an evolution 

* I hope at another time to refer more fuUy to this. At present 
there is only space to say, that there may be an unmeasured interval 
between the first and second verses of Genesis. Beading by the Re- 
vised Version, to get as near as possible to the original literality, 
and, on the " child's puzzle" principle already alluded to, claiming 
the right to "piece in" other parts of Scripture (only demanding 
that aU be literally read), we find — Gen. i. 1, "In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth." Isa. xlv. 18, " He created it 
not a waste." Gen. i. 2, " And the earth was waste and void." Ac- 
cording to this, when the earth first appeared, somewhere back in 
the vast recesses of time, it was " not created a waste" ; whereas, 
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which tells us that it has been too short for it to 
show itself. Well, then, glancing at a few of the 
facts which are certainly obtainable as to our pro- 
gress during this period, one of the first things 
which strikes us is the very ugly and constantly 
recurring phenomenon of degeneration. Professor 
Eay Lankester, although an enthusiastic evolu- 
tionist, thinks that this phenomenon has been 
insufficiently noticed, and has devoted a little 
volume to its exposition. He thinks that degen- 
eration is as much required as "a working 
hypothesis " by the naturalist, as is evolution ; 
although, as he believes, the cases of degeneration 
are few and local, in comparison with those of 
evolution, which are many and widespread. 

Startling features, however, appear in degenera- 
tion, not the least of which is the rapidity of its 
action. While unnumbered centuries are required 
by evolution for the selective development of an 
Englishman from a troglodyte, five or ten years 
of hard drinking are quite enough to degrade an 
intellectual Hercules into the condition, mental 
and physical, of a digger Indian. This process may 

at the beginning of our epoch, with which the Bible story takes to 
do, it was a " waste." How long was the interval, and what hap- 
pened during it ? How many forms of life appeared, and how many 
successive destructions occurred ? The Bible gives no information ; 
though it may offer some faint hints, which cannot be gone into here. 
Preadamite history, and preadamite fossils, have no bearing on the 
conduct of Adamites, for which alone the Bible seems to offer itself 
as a guide. 
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be seen going on daily, and is capable of absolute 
verification, by anybody who will take for his field 
of investigation the neighbourhood of any gin-shop. 
No missing links in this process require to be hypo- 
thecated, owing to the imperfection of the record. 

"Any new set of conditions," says Professor 
Lankester, "occurring to an animal, which render 
its food and safety very easily attained, seem to 
lead as a rule to degeneration; just as an active 
healthy man sometimes degenerates when he be- 
comes suddenly possessed of a fortune ; or as Rome 
degenerated when possessed of the riches of the 
ancient world. The habit of parasitism clearly acts 
upon animal organisation in this way. Let the 
parasitic life once be secured, and away go legs, 
jaws, eyes, and ears ; the active, highly gifted crab, 
insect, or annelid, may become a mere sac, absorb- 
ing nourishment and laying eggs."^ The highly 
gifted crab, then, whose present structure is the 
result of untold periods of evolution, may degen- 
erate as rapidly as the man — may degenerate in one 
lifetime into " a mere sac." " Any group of animals 
to which we can turn," says the Professor, indeed, 
" may possibly be the result of degeneration, and 
yet ofier no evidence of that degeneration in its 
growth from the egg."^ 

1 D^eneration, p. 33. By Professor E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. 

^ Dq^eneration, p. 55. Mr Spencer also says, " Of aU existing 
species of animals, if we include parasites, the greater number have 
retrograded from structures to which their ancestors had once ad« 
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It is not with animals that we are now dealing, 
however, but with the history of our own evolution 
during the last six thousand years. And the more 
one looks at the subject, the more frequently does 
he feel driven to the use of the " working hypo- 
thesis " of degeneration ; it may not be the ortho- 
dox hypothesis, but it is quite surprising how many 
details it seems to explain. 

Some one has said, whether with scientific truth 

« 

or not, that " no known animal possesses such a 
capacity for degradation as man," and in many re- 
spects, judging in a plain and popular way, this 
seems painfully true. The savage races of whom 
any authentic record has been kept for a length of 
time, never seem to have progressed appreciably 
without external assistance — do not appear, unless 
aided from without, to have invented any new tools 
or weapons ; and do not show, in their habits and 
institutions, any evidence of improvement on their 
ancestors. "As regards the uncivilised savage, 
there is no record of any nation, tribe, or com- 
munity of savages, such as the aboriginal negro, 
the inhabitant of Central Africa, emerging by his 
I own unaided exertions from a state of barbarism. 
Instruction from without has always been necessary 
to counteract their natural tendency to remain 

vanced. ... It is possible, and, I believe, probable, that retrogres- 
sion has been as frequent as progression." (Principles of Sociology, 
i. 94, 93.) 
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of the founders of the Toltec Empire, whose noble 
ruins amazed the Spanish conquerors; while the 
Australian natives, like the Hottentots, have a lan- 
guage possessing eight case terminations, and as 
many numbers as the Greek,^ thus showing that 
they, too, have degenerated from a higher type. 

Mr Fergusson's description of " The HaU of One Hundred Columns," 
" We have no cathedral in England which at aU comes near it in 
dimensions ; nor, indeed, in France or Germany is there one that 
covers so much ground. . . . Milan Cathedral is perhaps the build- 
ing that resembles it most in style, and in the general character of 
the effect it must have produced on the spectator." (Fergusson, 
Palaces, pp. 171, 172 ; Handbook of Architecture, i. p. 197.) 

^ " The verb is as rich in tenses as the Latin, and has also termi- 
nations for the dual, and three genders for the third person. In ad- 
dition to active and passive, it has reflective, reciprocal, determina- 
tive, and continuative forms. We also find among them attempts at 
poetry, and the names of renowned poets." (Preadamites, by Alex- 
ander Winchell, LL.D., Professor of Gteology in the University of 
Michigan, fourth edition, p. 74. Chicago, 1886. Part of his state- 
ment is a quotation from PescheVs Races of Man, p. 333.) 

F. Von Schlegel writes : " In those languages which appear to be 
at the lowest grade of intellectual culture, we frequently observe a 
very high and elaborate degree of art in their grammatical structure. 
This is especially the case with the Basque and the Lapponian, and 
many of the American languages." (Descent of Man, p. 90.) 

'^ Very often, as in the case of the American Indians, the language 
of a savage exhibits complexities which a well-trained European 
finds it difficult to master." (Critiques and Addresses, p. 293.) 

" The Hottentots and even the Bushmen of South Africa can be 
shown by language and customs to be merely depauperated descen- 
dants of that great Ethiopian nation which in Upper Egypt founded 
one of the oldest known civilised kingdoms." (Fossil Men and their 
Modern Representatives, p. 68, by Sir William Dawson, F.R.S., 
F.G.S.) Now you can't go much lower than an African Bushman — 
he is so like a monkey — so it is somewhat startling to be told that 
his ancestors were once civilised ! Mr Spencer adds his assurance that 
the Bushmen are *' the lowest of the African races whose state is 
known to us." (Principles of Sociology, i. 316.) 
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As to the rapidity with which, if the expression 
be permissible, "localities" may degenerate, take, 
without going back to the lost civilisations of an- 
tiquity, a comparatively modem instance. "A 
grandson of Genghis," says Sir D. Mackenzie 
Wallace, " built a capital called Serai, on one of 
the arms of the lower Volga" (in the thirteenth . 
century). " This capital, which has since so com- 
pletely disappeared that there is some doubt as to 
its site, is described by Ibn Batuta, who visited it 
in the fifteenth century, as a very great, populous, 
and beautiful city, possessing many mosques, fine 
market-places, and broad streets, in which were to 
be seen merchants from Babylon, Egypt, Syria, 
and other countries. Here lived the Khans who 
kept Kussia in subjection for two centuries." ^ 
Again, every one knows the destructive effects of 
the sea upon what falls within its reach; thus, 
" within the last few centuries whole parishes, with 
their manors, farms, hanJets, villages, and churches 
have been washed away ; and the fisherman now 
casts his nets and baits his lines where his fore- 
fathers ploughed their fields and delved their 
gardens." ^ 

"With regard to ourselves, the white races of 
Europe," goes on Professor Lankester, believer in 






1 Russia, p. 346. By Sir Donald Mackenzie WaUace. 
« « The Making of Britain." By Archibald Geikie. Macmillan's 
Magazine, April 1887. 
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evolution though he is, " the possibility of degen- 
eration seems to be worth some consideration. In 
accordance with a tacit assumption of universal 
progress — an unreasoning optimism — ^we are accus- 
tomed to regard ourselves as necessarily progress- 
ing, as necessarily havmg arrived at a higher and 
more elaborated condition than that which our 
ancestors reached, and as destined to progress still 
further. On the other hand, it is well to remember 
that we are subject to the general laws of evolution, 
and are as likely to degenerate as to progress. As 
compared with the immediate forefathers of our 
civilisation, the ancient Greeks, we do not appear 
to have improved so far as our bodily structure is 
concerned, nor assuredly so far as some of our 
mental capacities are concerned. Our powers of 
perceiving and expressing beauty of form have 
certainly not increased since the days of the Par- 
thenon and Aphrodite of Melos. In matters of the 
reason, in the development of the intellect, we may 
seriously inquire how the case stands. Does the 
reason of the average men of civilised Europe stand 
out clearly as an evidence of progress when com- 
pared with that of the men of bygone ages ? Are 
all the inventions and figments of human super- 
stition and folly, the self-inflicted torturing of 
the mind, the reiterated substitution of wrong 
for right, and of falsehood for truth, which dis- 
figure our modem civilisation — are these evi- 
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dences of progress? In such respects we have 
at least reason to fear that We may be degen- 
erate."^ Still, the Professor believes that the 
race, as a whole, is evolving more or less satis- 
factorily. 

I shall end this branch of the subject with an 
extract from Mr Parkman, the American historian, 
illustrative of the strange facility with which civ- 
ilised men have often been found to throw off the 
restraints of civilisation and embrace savage life. 
Mr Parkman himself quotes from an old document. 
" Notwithstanding the French Commissioners took 
all the Pains possible to carry Home the French 
that were Prisoners with the Five Nations, and 
they had full Liberty from the Indians, few of them 
could be persuaded to return. . . . The English 
had as much Difficulty to persuade the People that 
had been taken Prisoners by the French Indians, to 
leave the Indian Manner of living. ... No Argu- 
ments, no Intreaties, no Tears of their Friends and 
Eelations, could persuade many of them to leave 
their new Indian Friends and Acquaintance. Sev- 
eral of them that were by the Caressings of their 
Eelations persuaded to come Home, in a little Time 
grew tired of our Manner of living, and ran away 
to the Indians, and ended their Days with them. 
. . . What I now tell of Christian Prisoners among 
Indians relates not only to what happened at the 

^ Degeneration, pp. 59, 60. 
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Conclusion of this War, but has been found true on 
many other Occasions.'' ^ 

The question may indeed be asked, Does one 
single instance exist in history, of any consider- 
able ancient civilisation, excepting perhaps the 
Chinese, which has not either degenerated miser- 
ably, or else fallen into total ruin ? Decay seems 
as much a law of nature as growth. 



Holding the superannuated belief expressed in 
the foregoing, that the Deity may be constantly 
interfering in the management of the universe, and 
that the universe itself and all the operations which 
go on in it may be but expressions — or modes — of 
His continually acting Will ; and further believing 
that all the living species now visible may have been 
projected from the Divine Life about six thousand 
years ago by a series of what are commonly called 
" creative acts " ; and believing, moreover, that as 
much evolution as science can discover may, or 
may not, have taken place before that date with- 
out aflfecting the Scripture record ; — holding these 
beliefs, one might consider the question settled, at 
least to his own satisfaction, as far as all the exist- 
ing forms of life axe concerned. And so. I think, 
it really would be settled — i.e., to the extent of a 

^ Conspiracy of Pontiac, ii. 238, eighth edition. By Francis Park- 
man. 
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position having been established which could not 
be disproved, albeit it would remain equally inca- 
pable of absolute proof.^ But even holding such 
beliefs, it is difficult to refrain from making some 
further remarks on the evolution hypothesis. 

Supposing one did choose to twist the Genesis 
creative days into geological periods of indefinite 
length, while he could certainly not make the 
Genesis order of creation agree with the fossil 
strata of geology, it does not seem to me that even 
then he would be obliged to accept the evolution 
theories without further question. That is, sup- 
posing the Genesis record to be largely false and 
only partially true, it seems to me that one might 
still find grounds for preferring the true fragment 
of it, to the record which Mr Darwin has hypoth- 
ecated. Certainly, were there no Genesis narra- 
tive at all, and did one believe that the Deity and 
His operations were totally inaccessible to human 
knowledge, I do not see how he could refuse to 
accept Mr Darwin's hypothesis as the best theory 
of origins obtainable ; but there are many persons 
who do believe in the interference of the Deity, 
and in the partial truth of the Bible, though they 
cannot believe it all ; and I think that even such 

^ Was it Mr Mill, or who was it, who said that " very few things 
which are worth proving are capable of absolute proof" ? He did 
say, at any rate, that " the beliefs which we have most warrant for, 
have no safeguard to rest on, but a standing invitation to the whole 
world to prove them unfounded.** (Liberty, p. 12.) 
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persons, if of a sceptical or judicial turn, may find 
a good many reasons for not giving a too ready 
assent to the evolution doctrines. Putting oneself 
in their position, one might imagine them consider- 
ably "staggered" by difficulties such, say, out of 
many, as the following : — 

I. The dominant character of man. "Man," 
according to Darwin, " in the rudest state in which 
he now exists, is the most dominant animal that 
has ever appeared on this earth. He has spread 
more widely than any other highly organised form ; 
and all others have yielded before him."^ Now, 
what our sceptical friends might call the "true 
fragment " of the Bible, or that which is verifiably 
in accordance with facts, has words to precisely the 
same effect. "Be fruitful, and multiply, and re- 
plenish " (fill up, or spread widely over) " the earth, 
and subdue it ; and have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth." * 
A "dominant animal" man truly is; see a ten- 
year-old child driving a herd of oxen, any one of 
which could, with the slightest exertion, brush him 
aside or trample him to death. But it does not 
dare to do so, — the child's will is dominant over 
. the brute. A strange thing, surely, that gigantic 
s&ength — as of the elephant — should " evolve " 
into a state of subjection to the will of the mahout's 

^ Descent of Man, p. 48. 2 Qen. i. 28. 
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child ! But the child, according to the Bible, was 
made, in some mysterious way, in the "image of 
Grod," and the oxen and the elephant were not; 
and the human will seems to be as powerful over 
the animals, as our sceptical but deistic friends 
believe the Divine Will to be over the universe. 
This hypothesis appears to explain the "domi- 
nance " of man, more simply than that of evolution. 
II. It seems hardly competent, even if one could 
prove absolutely that the horse had evolved from 
the orohippuSy and a scientist from a cave-dweller, 
to take such isolated cases of evolution within 
species, as proving the larger assumption of the 
transmutation of one species into another, and the 
descent of all from one primordial form. One 
can scarcely argue, from a score or two of such dis- 
coveries as these, that the orohippus and the cave- 
dweller would be found, if we could only trace 
their histories back far enough, to have sprung 
from a common parent. Palaeontology has seemed 
to discover, in other words, during the years since 
Darwin wrote, that a number of forms which were 
formerly thought specific were after all only varie- 
ties, and a great deal is now being built on this, 
as if it proved the whole truth of evolution ; but 
the conclusion seems by no means necessarily to 
follow that all the forms of life are only varieties 
because some are so, or that all have sprung from a 
single original form. So long as the best author- 
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ities continue to quarrel as to what are true species 
and what are varieties, our sceptical friends may 
be excused for retaining the belief that many true 
species do exist, regarding the transmutation of 
which, the probability is against evolution. Per- 
haps, indeed, this problem as to what are species 
and what are varieties will never be solved at all, 

III. Another thing which it is difficult to under- 
stand is, why the development of an embryo before 
birth should be supposed to necessarily represent 
the development of its parent race through pre- 
historic ages ? Why, because the human foetus is 
thickly covered with hair during its sixth month, 
should it necessarily follow that man is descended 
from some hairy animal? or why, because the 
female foetus has sometimes hair on its face, should 
it inevitably follow that prehistoric women had 
beards ? ^ But this is very dangerous ground for 
the plain man to tread on without exposing his 
scientific ignorance, so we had better leave it to 
the scientists, to pick their own ways over it among 
their own pitfalls. 

IV. It is in intellect, apparently, that we are 
said to have evolved most conspicuously above the 
brutes. The brutes seem, as a whole, truer to their 
instincts, than we are to our consciences: brutes 
rarely violate their instincts — as, for instance, to 
quote from Mr Darwin, the love of offspring ; where- 

^ Descent of Man, pp. 19, 160, 600 ; Origin of Species, p. 396, &c. 
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as among mankind infanticide has been widely 
practised.^ The instinct of brutes commonly leads 
them to reject what is hurtful ; whereas mankind 
habitually outrage their instincts by falling into 
drunkenness and other injurious habitis. In the 
matter of instinct, therefore, if man has evolved 
from the brute, he has evolved backwards. Mr 
Darwin, to a large extent, admits this. The theory 
of evolution, one comes to see, is rather a mixed 
affair. 

But in intellect, if evolution from the brute has 
taken place, it has unquestionably been great. " We 
have seen," says Mr Darwin, " that man bears in 
his bodily structure clear traces of his descent from 
some lower form ; but it may be urged that, as 
man differs so greatly in his mental power from all 
other animals, there must be some error in this 
conclusion. No doubt the difference in this respect 
is enormous, even if we compare the mind of one 
of the lowest savages, who has no words to express 
any number higher than four, and who uses hardly 
any abstract terms for common objects or for the 
affections, with that of the most highly organised 
ape."^ The difference in intellect, then, between 
man and the brutes, is " enormous." Professor 
Huxley spoke of "the possession of articulate 
speech " as " the primary cause of the immeas- 
urable and practically infinite divergence of the 

1 Descent of Man, pp. 594, 595. 2 jbid., pp. 65, 609. 

H 
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Human from the Simian stirps." ^ The scientists 
see this " divergence " as clearly as do we plain 
people ; therefore, being unquestionably able and 
reasonable men, they must surely have had some 
good reason for bridging it over with their hypo- 
thesis. And this is, that the difference, they say 
with great solemnity, is not one of kind, but of 
degree. This is the terrible discovery which has 
set theology " fleeing when no man pursueth," and 
made rationalism bow down at the feet of evolu- 
tion ! But there is nothing in it of a different 
nature from many facts which village children 
knew before, and which caused nobody any alarm ; 
there are plenty of details in which we are all very 
like the brutes ; we are all equally formed of the 
" dust of the earth " ; a beautiful woman's eye- 
lashes and finger-naUs are of the same substance 
as a pig's bristles and a hyaena's hoofs ; we enjoy 
many pleasures, and are subject to many ailments 
of the same kind as the animals — a cat " catches 
cold in its head " and sneezes just like a baby, and 
a dog goes to sleep on the rug after a heavy meal, 
just as the most respectable citizen does in his 
chair after dinner. The difference between human 
and brute intellect being one of degree and not of 
kind seems very little disquieting, so long as we 
are all agreed that it is " enormous." No one who 

1 Man's Place in Nature, p. 103 note (quoted in Scientific So- 
phisms, p. 237). 
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loves animals will doubt, probably, that they reason, 
and sometimes in a fairly high degree ; still we are 
all aware that their highest intelligence is separated 
from our lowest by a yawnkg gu5. 

But, says Mr Darwin, this is not all Ths differ- 
ence in degree of intelligence is not so great be- 
tween man and the higher ape, as it is between the 
higher ape and the lamprey.^ Did any one, except 
a theologian, ever say it was ? This proves noth- 
ing, except to emphasise the gulf between the 
higher ape and the lamprey, and to hint that it 
is as unlikely that they possessed a common an- 
cestor, as did the ape and the man. These are 
curious old words of Genesis, " after its kind " — 
repeated with somewhat tiresome iteration five 
times in the same chapter ; they must have 
seemed rather meaningless to the age which 
first heard them, when no evolution theory had 
yet been broached ; but now, perhaps, they may 
assert their significance. 

V. The evolutionists urge, that, if their theory 
be not true. Nature must be inexplicably deceptive. 
"It is incredible," as Mr Darwin says, '*that all 
these facts should speak falsely." And remarkable 
facts they are, and a seemingly interminable array 
of them there is, arranged into probably the ablest 
hypothesis which the world has ever had put before 
it. Our sceptical friends* would, I think, be obliged 

1 Descent of Man, p. 65. 
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to admit this, if they desired to judge fairly. The 
appearance in man, for instance, of what Mr Dar- 
win calls rudimentary structures, such as what 
looks like an aborted tail, seems to me one of the 
most remarkable facts of this great array; and 
with regard to such features Mr Darwin insists, 
that if man be not descended from some lower 
fonn, " these various appearances would be mere 
empty deceptions; but such an admission is in- 
credible." ^ It is incredible — until one looks at the 
facts on the other side — at the objections to the 
theory. And then, perhaps, he may be inclined 
to give up thinking and speculating altogether, 
from the impossibility of getting the human intel- 
lect to prove anything at all ! For it is a dangerous 
argument to use, that facts cannot speak falsely; 
and a dangerous belief to, hold, that Nature never 
deceives. I do not think, indeed, that Nature would 
ever be found deceptive, if we knew all her laws ; 
but she practises habitual deception to prevent us 
from discovering her laws, and plays with poor 
ignorant man as a cat does with a mouse ; just as 
— be it said without irreverence — the Being whom 
the Bible states to have been the Author both of it 
and Nature is often represented, anthropomorphi- 
cally, as doing also. The Lord " tempted " Abraham, 
and tried unfortunate Job, and "enticed" Ahab, 
and **put a lying spirit in the mouth of his pro- 

1 Descent of Man, pp. 607, 146. 
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phets," and is spoken of, with regard to the last 
days, as " sending them strong delusion, that they 
should believe a lie ;" ^ and why should not Nature 
do similarly ? I am probably adducing some " evi- 
dences of Christianity " which would not occur to 
the theologian; but they may perhaps, for that 
reason, not be less interesting to the rationalist. 
They are adduced strictly according to Professor 
Huxley's canon — viz., in the precise words of the 
Bible, without any " interpretation " of my own. 
There is a correspondence, indeed, between the Bible 
and Nature, in many ways which theology has not 
dreamt of. 

Was not the Ptolemaic astronomy the theory 
accepted by all the world for thirteen centuries, 
and was it not got from Nature ? and yet it was 
not correct ; did not everybody believe, from Na- 
ture, that the stars were fixed, and that the atoms 
of bodies were at rest ? and yet both these hypo- 
theses were wrong ; and would not every one have 
laughed, but a short while ago, at the idea of there 
being dark rays in the sun's light, and still more 
at the assertion that these dark rays were the hot- 
test ? Nature not deceptive ! The sky is blue and 
the morning fair, and we go out for a picnic, when 
clouds rush up and down comes the rain; every- 
thing looks solid and firm in a southern island, and 

1 Gen. xxii. 1 ; Job L 6-12 ; 2 Chron. xviii 19-22 ; Ezek. xx. 25 ; 
2 Thess. ii. 11. 
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men build houses and shops and " fanes of fruitless 
prayer/' on the faith that Nature will play them 
fairly, when up rocks an earthquake and scatters 
and kills poor humanity, and wrecks the work of 
his hands. Not deceptive ! Nature gives a man 
apparently a good constitution, of which, being a 
prudent man, he takes good care ; and having, by 
a life of hard work, "stored up fruits and goods 
for many years," sits down at fifty to enjoy a right 
good evening of life. In one moment the death 
angel — or call it what you like — comes, and sweeps 
him away from all that he, quite reasonably, ex- 
pected to enjoy. It came precisely like this the 
day before yesterday to my next-door neighbour, — 
at twelve o'clock perfectly well, to all appearance, 
and at one snatched into the unseen. 

Do you still say that Nature and her facts are 
not deceptive ? We must find out her laws, you 
say, and then we shall be able to circumvent her. 
No doubt a great deal can be done — and grand 
work too — as Tyndall and Huxley and Pasteur have 
shown, in preventing epidemics and mitigating 
human suffering, work which I doubt not will bring 
its reward in a future state as well as here ; but 
until you have found out all her laws, and can 
make the elixir of life, and enable us to do away 
with insurance premiums — and insurance agents — 
till then let us plain people retain our old-fashioned 
ideas ! You would be better employed, too, if you 
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confined yourselves exclusively to finding out the 
laws of present health, than in puzzling out theories 
of prehistoric origins, which can never be proved 
on either side, whether catastrophic or evolutionary. 
Although, indeed, if you did find out the laws of 
health, the bulk of humanity would remain too 
foolish and self-willed to observe them. We are 
most of us fools, as Carlyle said. 



Mr Spencer, I am told, said long ago, * ' There is 
no other h3rpothesis besides the development hypo- 
thesis, proven or not proven, worth a moment's 
thought, and as for me, I assume it, and go on." 
Since then, mere lapse of time and constantly re- 
iterated assertion — circumstances to which not a 
few scientific dogmas, as well as theological ones, 
owe much more of their popular acceptance than is 
realised — have enormously strengthened the hold 
of the theory in the public mind. To become ac- 
customed to the statement of a theory is, with too 
many of us, almost equivalent to accepting it, even 
though, when we first heard it, we laughed at it. 
Good scientific dicta are not wanting against Dar- 
winianism ; thus Agassiz, ** There is no evidence of 
a direct descent of later from earlier species in the 
geological succession of animals. ... A species is 
a thought of the Creator." And again, " The idea 
of a procreation of new species by preceding ones 
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is a gratuitous supposition, opposed to all sound 
physiological notions." ^ Or Murchison, " I have 
seen as much of Nature in her old moods as any 
living man, and I fearlessly say that our geological 
record does not aflFord one scintilla of evidence to 
support Darwin's theory." ^ Many others are found 
on the same side, Frank Buckland, Brewster, Sir 
William Dawson — but why enumerate names 1 It 
cannot be doubted that these verdicts are out- 
weighed by those of the other side, in number at 
least, if not in quality. 

There can, indeed, be no doubt, to any dispas- 
sionate observer, that the evolution hypotheses are 
spreading, and will likely continue to spread, to the 
probable extinction of the old h3rpothesi3. And 
probably good men may get to heaven just as well 
holding the one hj^othesis as the other ; mere in- 
tellectual differences, one should fancy, will affect 
that result very little. But as regards humanity 
generally, it is very unfortunate that the tendency 
of the evolution theory is so greatly to foster self- 
satisfaction — not to say relax the popular notions 
of morality. The masses cannot be trusted to be- 
have themselves properly without some belief in a 
ruling God,^ however well Science and letters may 

^ Life of Agassiz, L 392 ; letter to Professor Sedgwick. 

^ Life of Sir Roderick Murchison, ii. 322. By Qeikie. 

^ Philosophers of all shades are much exercised just now because 
the old beliefs are disappearing so quickly, before a new one has 
been unanimously decided upon to take their place. Each thinker 
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get along without Him ; and the evolution dogmas 
must be to the popular mind very gratifying— not, 
certainly, as showing that we have sprung from the 
ape, but as promising that we may, without any 
supernatural interference, go on happily evolving 
till we are " modified " into something very like 
gods. It also relieves us of the distressing idea 
that the Deity may be scrutinising our actions and 
interesting Himself in the result. 

Many persons do not recognise these forward 
tendencies of evolution ; they regard it merely as a 
question of retrospect, that man evolved, somehow, 
all by himself, from a monkey, or a piece of sea- 
weed, and that it is very creditable to him, and 
that there is an end of it. They do not see that 
there is a prospect in evolution quite as much as a 
retrospect ; evolution does not stop, it goes on ; 
and its argument is, that if man has efiected this 

lias therefore been compelled to sketch out a religion on his owa 
account, and offer it to the public as a stop-gap, until all the schools 
of thought may be able to agree as to the ultimate Catholic faith. 
Some ten or a dozen religions are thus just now in the market, of 
which the most complete and sensible is perhaps Mr Spencer's, 
which, indeed, is not surprising, as he is probably the best informed 
man at present in Europe. This — or at least a considerable part of 
it — is now ready, and may be had of all booksellers (except the Re- 
ligious Tract Society) for about £2^ 10s. It strikes one as somewhat 
dear for a popular religion, so long as the Bible, which contains 
fewer words and more ideas, can be had for sixpence ; but parts of it 
are now being issued in a cheaper form. Probably, when complete, 
the whole religion may be compressed into about five volumes, 
which, in the popular edition, will not cost, together, more than 
about 18e. 9d. 
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great result, all by himself, what point of excellence 
— or even divinity — ^is there, that he may not ulti- 
mately rise to, also all by himself? ** Man may be 
" excused," says the great prophet, " for feeling 
some pride at having risen, though not through his 
own exertions " (but the public omit this clause), 
**to the very summit of the organic scale ; and the 
fact of his having thus risen, instead of having been 
aboriginally placed there, may give him hope for a 
still higher destiny in the distant future." ^ And 
the bulk of mankind forget, what hung over the 
mind of the great prophet— who forgot nothing- 
like a black pall, that total extinction is their scien- 
tific ** destiny in the distant future," unless they 
get some help from without. " Believing as I do," 
said Darwin, " that man in the distant future will 
be a far more perfect creature than he now is, it is 
an intolerable thought that he and all other sen- 
tient beings are doomed to complete annihilation 
after such long-continued slow progress. To those 
who fully admit the immortality of the human 
soul, the destruction of our world will not appear 
so dreadful." 2 Perhaps this great soul is now 
happily relieved of its tormenting doubts as to its 
own inmiortality. 

The general acceptance of any theory has not 

1 Descent of Man, p. 619. 

^ Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, F.R.S., i. 312. 
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been, historically, any true measure of its accuracy. 
For, said Mr Mill, " it is as evident in itself, as any 
amount of argument can make it, that ages are no 
more infallible than individuals ; every age having 
held many opinions which subsequent ages have 
deemed not only false but absurd ; and it is as 
certain that many opinions, now general, will be 
rejected by future ages, as it is that many, once 
general, are rejected by the present."^ But there 
is a strange w^itchery in this modern Rationalism 
— ^it proceeds on its way so calmly, so surely, so 
moderately, and impresses you with such a sense 
both of its scientific caution and its unanswerable 
logic, that it seems to bear you down with the 
weight of its universal information and its impos- 
ing common-sense. What can one say to a great 
impersonal Dr Whewell like this, whose ^^ forte is 
knowledge, and omniscience its foible " ! Read, 
for instance, a couple of sentences from Mr Laing, 
most pleasant of popular rationalists ; he is speak- 
ing of the time, fifty years ago, when he was a 
student : " Geology was just beginning the series 
of conquests by which time and the order and 
succession of life on the earth have been annexed 
by science as completely as space by astronomy ; 
and theories of cataclysms, universal deluges, and 
special recent creations of animals and man, still 
held their ground, and were quoted as proofs of a 

1 Essay on Liberty, p. 11. 
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universe maintained by constant supernatural in- 
terference. . . . Scientific biology, zoology, and 
botany, were in their infancy, . . . and evolution 
had not become the general law of modern 
thought/' ^ How apparently true and indisputable 
this is ! And the author's courtesy would take you 
along with him, too, on his own superior ration- 
alistic level, for the implication is conveyed that 
you know all these things as well as he does, — ^that 
they are matters of course for any educated man. 
But stop a moment. Look this excellent rational- 
ism full in the face, and make it stand and deliver ; 
— ^what do you find ? It has been making as many 
unproved assertions in five minutes as any theology 
does in a week, and there is not a single statement 
in its utterance that cannot be logically contested. 
Geology has ** conquered" just enough fossils to 
disclose the hopeless " imperfection of the record," 
and enable it to disagree with astronomy ; ^ astron- 
omy has " annexed," relatively speaking, a square 
inch of the " space " of the universe ; " cataclysms 
and special recent creations " have never been dis- 

^ A Modem Zoroastrian, pp. 5, 6. 

^ We wiU check Mr Laing by himself. " Leading mathematicians 
assign twenty, or more probably, ten millions of years as the outside 
possible past duration of a supply of heat from the sun, sufficient to 
maintain the earth under conditions enabling it to support life. 
Lyell, and a majority of the best geologists, consider that one to two 
hundred millions of years are required to account for the undoubted 
facts of geology since life began." (Problems of the Future, pp. 5, 6. 
By S. Laing.) 
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proved, neither has " constant supernatural inter- 
ference " ; and " biology, zoology, and botany," are 
still " in their infancy," if we may judge from the 
little which is certainly known in these departments, 
and the vast amount of what is unknown or dis- 
puted about. It is the old story — " the superstition 
of science scoflfs at the superstition of faith ! " ^ 

Will it be thought irreverent, while we are 
awaiting complete scientific certainty on the mat- 
ter, to append Lord Neaves' old verses ? — 

" Man comes from a mammal that lived up a tree, 
And a great coat of hair on his outside had he, 
Very much like the dreadnoughts we frequently see — 

Which nobody can deny. 

He had points to his ears, and a tail to his rump, 
To assist him with ease through the branches to jump — 
In some cases quite long, and in some a mere stump — 

Which nobody can deny. 

This mammal, abstaining from mischievous pranks, 
Was thought worthy in time to be raised from the ranks, 
And with some small ado came to stand on two shanks — 

Which nobody can deny. 

Thus planted, his course he so prudently steered. 
That his hand soon improved and his intellect cleared ; 
Then his forehead enlarged and his tail disappeared — 

Which nobody can deny. 

'Tisn't easy to settle wJieri man became man ; 
When the monkey-type stopped and the human began ; 
But some very queer things were involved in the plan — 

Which nobody can deny. 

1 Short Studies, ii. 229. Froude. 
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Thus far Darwin has said : but the root of the tree, 
Its nature, its name, and what caused it to be, 
Seem a secret to him just as much as to me — 

Which nobody can deny. 

Did it always exist as a great institution 1 
And what made it start on its first evolution ? 
As to this our good friend offers no contribution — 

Which nobody can deny. 



« 



I would ne'er take offence at what's honestly meant. 
Or that truth should be told of our lowly descent ; 
To be sprung from the dust I am humbly content — 

Which nobody can deny. 

But this groping and guessing may aU be mistaken. 
And in sensitive minds may much trouble awaken, 
So I'll shut up my book, and go back to my -Bacon — 

Which nobody can deny." 

" Certainly," said Lord Neaves, " the Darwinian 
theory, though it may be interesting as a theory, is 
a considerable encroachment on Baconian principles, 
which require that no theory should be adopted 
without an adequate induction from facts much 
more direct and complete than any that the Dar- 
winians have yet discovered — if, indeed, they have 
discovered any fact at all that infers the possibility 
of the transformations which they promulgate." 
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ATHEISTIC CHEISTIANITY. 

rjlHERE is probably no class of persons which 
-^ theology has devoted to such certain damna- 
tion as atheists. As they have the gospel, vividly 
illustrated by orthodoxy, constantly before them, 
their case must be indeed hopeless if they reject 
so great salvation. Now certainly, if orthodoxy 
selects only one set of texts from its Bible, and 
excludes the rest, much will be found to support 
it in this verdict. There are, however, other texts 
which are less noticed, and which scarcely point in 
the same direction. 

In this essay, the term ** atheist" will be used 
in a somewhat extended sense, to denote not only 
those who disbelieve in any higher influence 
whatever, but also the great and varied army 
of agnostic sectarians who reject the idea of a 
personal God, and give in their allegiance to the 
Laws of Nature, or a Divine-human Essence, or a 
mighty " It," or any other of those expressions by 



\ 
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which different men seek to denote an unknowable 
power external to themselves. I shall even, for 
the present purpose, stretch the term to include 
such agnostic deists as Voltaire and Mr Buckle. 

We may begin with the case of a well-known 
modern atheist, and we will take what orthodox 
people would call a bad one, that of Professor 
Clifford. He has been styled a " professional 
atheist," and he was bold enough to stigmatise 
Christianity as ** that awful plague which has 
destroyed two civilisations, and but barely failed 
to slay such promise of good as is now struggling 
to live amongst men." 

Now Luther, or Mr Spurgeon, would have 
decided upon this case very shortly. Upon Zuin- 
glius expressing the hope that the "assembly of 
the saintly " in heaven might include Socrates and 
Aristides, the Scipios and the Catos, Luther said 
** he despaired of the salvation of Zuinglius." ^ 
But neither Luther, happily, nor any other theo- 
logian, is the Bible. With regard to the salvation, 
or exclusion from salvation, of other human beings, 
according to this ancient and much-tortured book, 
it is not for any fallible human being to judge.^ 
And it may well be believed, that the phenomena 
of what is called "conversion" are altogether too 

1 Essays on the History of the Christian Religion, p. 265. By 
Lord John KusseU. 

2 Matt, vii 1 ; Rom. xiv. 4-13. 
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deep and varied for any theological intellect — or 
any other intellect — to grasp ; and the Bible, 
honestly read, may seem to hold out hopes 
with regard to the destiny of true and unselfish 
pagans and atheists, which the orthodox person 
would deem it impious to entertain. 

To inquire, then, a little as to the life of Clifford. 
It appears, first, according to the testimony of an 
adverse critic, that his prime question in daily life 
was the " question of right and wrong, . . . how 
to live, and what ends to live for." ^ Then we 
are told of "his truthfulness and his severe sim- 
plicity. . . . Truthful, affectionate, laborious, self- 
denying, and devoted, the moral life of this pro- 
fessional atheist may indeed put to shame not a 
few professional Christians." Then it is narrated 
that " his natural character was deeply religious," 
and that " he grew up a devout and earnest 
Anglican." That before very long he became 
troubled with doubts as to the accuracy of the 
Anglican belief ; and, being in earnest to discover 
truth, did not shirk these doubts, but faced them, 
and in course of time seemed to discover that the 
Anglican belief was logically untenable; where- 
upon, submitting to the domestic reproaches and 
great inconveniences which generally attend a 
serious change of belief, he embraced the Roman 
faith. That, after continuing for some time a 

^ Atheism and the Value of Life, p. 4. By W. H. Mallock. 

I 
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sincere Romanist, he discovered flaws in Cathol- 
icism also, which made it impossible for him, 
conscientiously, to remain in it; and ultimately 
became, through spiritual struggle and mental 
conviction, an atheist. 

The parrot-like orthodox accusation of " intellec- 
tual pride " falls entirely flat here, because, by these 
successive changes, Clifford published the admission 
that his intellect had been twice at fault, and 
invited public ridicule for a feminine inconstancy 
and inability to know his own mind. And at 
last, when believing that all human consciousness 
would eventually be annihilated, he nevertheless 
set himself steadfastly to practise virtue without 
any hope of future reward, sajdng, " Do I seem to 
say, *Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die ' ? Far from it. On the contrary, I say, * Let 
us take hands and help, for this day we are alive 
together.' "1 

Very similar, in some respects, was the case of 
Harriet Martineau. In early life she was religiously 
trained ; she " studied the New Testament very 
heartily and profitably, . . . feared sin and re- 
morse extremely, . . . prayed and wept, . . . and 
hated and despised herself every day." ^ . But after 
a time, intellectual difficulties insisted on creeping 

^ Lectures and Essays by the late William Kingdon Cli£ford, 
F.R.S., vol i. p. 226. Edited by Leslie Stephen and Frederick Pol- 
lock. London, 1879. 

^ Autobiography of Harriet Martineau, voL i. pp. 34, 40, 41. 
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in, and she "was uncomfortably disturbed that 
Christianity had done so little for the redemption 
of the race" — an element of disturbance quite foreign 
to the orthodox mind, and more in sympathy with 
the Bible, which predicts that the race will grow 
worse till the day of destruction, the full power 
of the work of Christ not taking effect till after 
that event. But Miss Martineau, unfortunately, 
was theologically trained not to read the Bible 
as it is written ; so, finding that the facts of life 
could not be made to agree with theology, and 
believing that theology represented religion, she 
threw up her creed and became an atheist. Still, 
in spite of her atheism, she lived unselfishly and 
worked industriously for what she thought the 
good of society, and repeatedly risked her life, 
during her American visit, by the fearless expres- 
sion of her anti-slavery opinions — without any hope 
of a future reward. 

John Stuart Mill's case, again, was somewhat 
different. " I am one of the very few examples 
in this country," he said, " of one who has, not 
thrown off religious belief, but never had it."^ 
Brought up by a father whose moral life was as 
praiseworthy as his own, and who had early been 
forced by his conscience to give up his belief and 
the Church by which he was licensed as a preacher, 
the son experienced what seemed to him the rare 

^ Autobiography, p. 43. By J. S. Mill. 
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and inestimable advantage of a training absolutely 
uncoloured by religious superstition of any kind. 
He had no religious superstition to undo — a work 
which wastes the early years of so many thinkers, 
and was thus free to devote the whole of his life 
to the formation of a rationalistic one. Whether 
the hypothesis he formed was, or was not, more 
satisfactory than the one from which he was saved, 
is not here the question; all that is of present 
interest is that his life was eminently honest, 
moral, and laborious for others, and this without 
hope of future reward. Like George Eliot, his 
only idea of reward was the visionary one that 
his influence might live after him in the lives of 
those who benefited by his work; **if the relig- 
ion of humanity were as sedulously cultivated as 
the supernatural religions are, . . , all who had 
received the customary amount of moral cultiva- 
tion would, up to the hour of death, live ideally 
in the life of those who are to follow them." ^ He 
would have welcomed tidings of a future state, 
could he only have obtained any which seemed 
logically credible, with deeper thankfulness than 
many less thoughtful persons who live worse lives 
and believe that their blessed immortality is sure ; 
*' what would not one give for any credible tidings 
from that mysterious region, any glimpse into it 
which might enable us to see the smallest light 

* Three Essays on Religion, p. 119. 
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through its darkness? . . . Who would not 
"desire this more ardently than any other con- 
ceivable knowledge, so long as there appeared the 
slightest hope of attaining it ? " ^ 

James Mill, his father, lived and died similarly. 
" The approach of death did not cause the smallest 
wavering ... in his convictions on the subject of 
religion. His principal satisfaction, after he knew 
his end was near, seemed to be the thought of 
what he had done to make the world better than 
he found it; and his chief regret in not living 
longer, that he had not had time to do more. . . . 
He " (like the early Christians, and unlike the ortho- 
dox) " thought human life a poor thing at best.'' ^ 

Take Professor Tyndall. He speaks of the " con- 
scious strength and pleasure derived" in earlier 
years "from moral and religious feeling"; but 
now, he says, when many of his views have 
changed, "give me their health, and there is no 
spiritual experience of those earlier years — no 
resolve of duty, or work of mercy, no work of 
self-renouncement, no solemnity of thought, no 
joy in the life and aspects of nature — that would 
not still be mine; and this without the least 
reference or regard to any purely personal reward 
or punishment looming in the future."* 

* Three Essays on Religion, p. 103. 

2 Autobiography, pp. 203, 48. By J. S. Mill. 

3 Fragments of Science, vol. ii p. 226. 
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Take Buckle. One of the most beautiful in- 
stances of practical Christianity that I have met 
with is recorded of him. His mother was a 
Calvinist, and he was originally "a somewhat 
narrow Low Churchman," until he became a free- 
thinker. Did his free-thought destroy his unselfish 
virtue? "He scarce spent anything but in the 
necessary support of his literary character, the 
defence of his health, or the relief of his neigh- 
bours. ... A friend of his accidentally heard of 
some of his charities. When he was accosted by 
a beggar in the streets, he said, I ask his name 
and address; in nine cases out of ten they gave 
me false ones : but though the slums and narrow 
streets I had to visit were very disagreeable, yet 
the pleasure of giving bread to a starving family 
in the tenth repaid me many times over for all my 
trouble." 1 

Plenty rich and orthodox Christians, like Mr 
Besant s " great and good Sir Jacob Escomb," will, 
as Mr Besant says, tell their clerks to **send a 
cheque" out of their superfluity to a charity, 
especially if the cheque will figure in a subscrip- 
tion-list ; and will give great dinners to bishops ; 
but personally visit a stricken family in a slum, 
or do anything which will in the least degree 
interfere with their own ease and comfort — no. 

^ Life and Writings of Henry Thomas Buckle, vol. L pp. 9, 17, 46, 
second edition. By Alfred Henry Huth. London, 1880. 
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Indeed, said Macaulay, speaking of Voltaire and 
the philosophers, **The really eflScient weapons 
with which the philosophers assailed the evan- 
gelical faith, were borrowed from the evangelical 
morality."^ The freethinking philosophers, in 
fact, often lived better lives than the Chris- 
tians, and assailed Christianity because they con- 
founded it with the vice or cold-heartedness of its 
professors. 

Mr Mallock and others have insisted that these 
virtues exhibited by so many positivists and 
atheists are really, though their possessors scout 
the idea, traceable to nothing but Christian moral- 
ity, transmitted, in many shapes, and often un- 
consciously, through society, for nearly nineteen 
hundred years. This is a pretty idea, but hardly 
tenable, because similar virtues were manifested 
by the best pagans and atheists before Christ 
appeared;^ and also during the time, after his 
appearance, when society was still anti-Christian. 
Buddha was an eminently virtuous and Christ- like 
man, and so seems to have been Zoroaster; and 
so, though to a lesser extent, were Socrates and 
Plato. While Marcus Aurelius, living a century 

^ Essay on Ranke's History of the Popes. 

2 " The whole system of Stoical ethics, which carried self-sacrifice 
to a point that has scarcely been equalled, and exercised an influence 
which has rarely been surpassed, was evolved without any assistance 
from the doctrine of a future life." (Lecky's History of European 
Morals, i. 184.) 
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after Christ, a man of "unblemished justice and 
the tenderest heart, the gentlest and most amiable 
of philosophers and rulers, under a solemn sense 
of duty, authorised the persecution of Christianity." 
It is " one of the most tragical facts in all history." 
"No Christian more firmly believes that atheism 
is false, and tends to the dissolution of society, 
than Marcus Aurelius believed the same things 
of Christianity ; " ^ therefore, was he not conscien- 
tiously bound to set his face against it ? 

One who believes the Bible, indeed, and does not 
seek to explain the problems which the Bible prac- 
tically aj0&rms to be at present inexplicable, may 
confidently believe that all human virtue which 
has manifested itself in any person and any nation 
since the days of Adam, is attributable to the in- 
fluence of that all-potent Being, the Son of God, 
who is asserted to have " made the worlds," ^ long 
before he appeared in one of the smallest of them 
as a Jewish labourer ; but one would be wrong in 
attributing the atheistic virtue, which is in many 
modern cases so conspicuous, to the influence, how- 
ever unconscious, of social Christianity. 



Instances such as I have quoted, and which can 
be multiplied indefinitely, are very distressing to 
the theories of orthodox Christianity. The com- 

1 Mill's Essay on Liberty, p. 16. « Heb. i. 2. 
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monest fonn of explanation offered by orthodoxy 
in regard to them is, that they do not exist at all 
— I.e., that if we could only pierce below the sur- 
face and see the hearts and real natures of these 
Christian atheists, vicious motives would be found 
of which we have no conception, and the seeming 
virtue of the Christian atheist would stand out as 
black as the villainy of Satan. The present con- 
sideration has nothing to do, however, with any- 
thing so misleading as orthodoxy, therefore the 
attention may be turned at once to what the Bible 
says on such subjects. 

It seems to indicate, in the first place, that the 
Christ-life, rather than the Christ-belief, is the 
deciding element in human destiny.^ And it is 
impossible for any unprejudiced person to deny, 
that many of these atheists and pagans, while 
stoutly denying Christ with their mouths, have 
been living remarkably close to Him in their lives.* 
(It must be asked, that any one who has felt suffi- 
cient interest in the subject to follow me thus far, 
wiU read the Bible passages referred to in the notes, 
as it is undesirable to load these pages with more 
quotations than can be helped from a book which 
is accessible to everybody. Few houses, probably, 
except those of extremely conscientious atheists, 
are without a Bible.) Many atheists, positivists, 

^ Ps. XV. ; Matt. vii. 21, xiL 50; James, L 27, &c. 
2 Matt. xxi. 28-30 ; Luke x. 31-37, &c 
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and freethinking socialists, are seen to-day among 
the poor and sick, spending themselves and being 
spent for the sake of others. And in Matt. xxv. 
34-40 we seem to find many of the " righteous," at 
the great day of the Lord, expressing surprise at 
being admitted to reward for the service of One 
whom they had not known. They had only, as 
they thought, been serving humanity; but the 
King explains that the poor and sick are His 
representatives here.^ 

Again, in Luke xxiii. 34, Christ is displayed in 
his last supreme agony praying for his crucifiers, 
" Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do." ^ Now, it has been well asked, can such 

1 Matt. xxv. 41, XX vi. 11, &c. It is instructive to note how Chris- 
tian theologians have viewed this question. " The native monitor of 
the first Sunday-school held in Hawaii was found arranging the class 
into divisions of Christian and non-Christian. He asked every one 
the question, * Do you love your enemies ? ' If they said * Yes,' they 
were arranged with the Christians ; if they said * No,' with the 
heathen. I have known less sensible divisions made in England ; 
but the missionaries took a broader (?) view, and checked their pupil 
— much to his surprise." (** The Hawaiians and Father Damien," by 
Edward Clifford. Nineteenth Century Magazine, June 1889.) 

2 It is true that the Revisers note, in the margin of the New Version, 
that "some ancient authorities omit" these words. Apparently, 
however, more authorities must have included them than those who 
omitted them, otherwise they would not have been suffered to re- 
main in the text. But really, it is of no consequence how the canon 
was composed, nor by however " close a shave " certain passages may 
have got into it ; all that we have to do with is what is in the canon. 
It matters nothing to the reader whether certain passages got into 
Shakespeare's plays by a " close shave " or not, or whether the pas- 
sages were written by Shakespeare at aU — the whole question is. Are 
the passages valuable and worthy, and do they fit the phenomena of 
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a prayer, wrung from the heart of Christ at such a 
moment, have been unanswered by **his Father" ? 
Therefore his very crucifiers — or at least those of 
them who crucified him conscientiously, as Marcus 
Aurelius conscientiously persecuted the Church — 
do not seem by Scripture to be excluded from 
salvation. " Oh ! but," say the orthodox people, 
" Christ's crucifiers had not our clear doctrinal 
light; and if Scripture does seem faintly to hold 
out a hope of their salvation, they must doubtless 
have become believers before they died." To which 
the answer is brief: (1) That if they did not pos- 
sess the ineffable blessing of an orthodox modern 
creed, they had daily before them the living Christ 
himself, with his perfect life, and the signs and 
wonders which he did; and (2) that there is no 
indication in the Bible that they received any doc- 
trinal enlightenment, before they passed out of this 
world. 

A man, I suppose, ought to act as his conscience 
tells him, after also using the reason which the 
Creator gave him along with his conscience, to gain 
as much intellectual light as may be possible as to 
the conflicting courses which offer themselves to 
his choice. Having listened to conscience, and 
consulted reason, he ought then, presumably, to 

common life? This can hardly be too often reiterated, because 
criticism is so assiduous to obscure it. There is a plague of critics 
in the world, muddying what is clear, and confusing what is simple. 
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follow their dictates, although all the world should 
be against him. Even the Roman Church admits 
this ; though, unfortunately, it has generally failed 
to act on the admission. Now the ground upon 
which Christ prayed to his Father to forgive his 
crucifiers is clearly stated — '*for they know not 
what they do." Had they known who the Christ 
whom they crucified really was, it may be pre- 
sumed from these words that they would have 
acted very differently ; but from preconceived no- 
tions, or bad teaching, or intellectual confusion, 
they saw in him only a dangerous impostor, inimi- 
cal to their God and their religion, and crucified 
him accordingly. The Jews are described as hav- 
ing '*a zeal of God, but not according to know- 
ledge"^ — conscience eager to do what was right, 
but warped by intellectual traditions and hair-split- 
tings. " I wot, brethren," says Peter, " that through 
ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers." ^ 

Now in the predictions of the future appearance 
of Christ, no longer as a poor labourer, but in un- 
mistakeable majesty, there seems to be a pretty 
clear indication of what such honest and zealous, 
but intellectually doubtful, souls will do — " nations 
which knew not Thee shall run unto Thee ; " and, 
" the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea."^ The Bible 
thus amply comprehends the extent to which 

* Rom. X. 2. ' Acts iii. 17; 1 Cor. ii 8. ^ Isa. Iv. 6, xi. 9. 
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human action is determined by the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of human knowledge ; two men, from 
the same conscientious motive, adopting diametri- 
cally opposite courses of action, owing to their con- 
sciences being differently enlightened, or differently 
obscured, by their intellects. 

" In every nation," it is said, " he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
him." ^ And even Paul, the supposed champion of 
the efficacy of faith without works, speaks of " the 
Saviour of all men, specially of those who believe ;"2 
thus implying that many are " saved " besides those 
'* who believe." And it is remarkaole, that in the 
parable of the good Samaritan, Christ makes no 
reference whatever to correct creed, except to join 
the absence of it to the virtuous life which he dis- 
plays as wanting in those who profess it. Had an 
accurate creed been the essential which Churches 
insist upon, one can hardly imagine but that the 
great Teacher would have provided the Samaritan 
with it ; instead of which, he deliberately chose to 
pourtray his exemplar of virtue as inspired only by 
the intuitive feeling of right or unselfishness — by 
conscience alone, instead of by a true religious 
belief.^ 

1 Acts X. 35. a 1 Tim. iv. 10. 

3 Professor Jowett noticed this : " The observation is seldom made, 
respecting the parable of the good Samaritan, that the true neigh- 
bour is also a person of a different religion." (Essays and Reviews. 
" The Interpretation of Scripture," p. 442.) 
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Therefore it can hardly be thought that the 
authoress of that excellent novel, * We Two/ has 
gone beyond the Bible when she makes Brian 
Osmond say, **I should call all true lovers of 
humanity Christians, whether they are consciously 
followers of Christ or not. " ^ 



In that word " consciously," seems to lie the gist 
of the whole matter. Having already remarked 
how subtle a thing is the phenomenon called " con- 
version," I am certainly not disposed to try to 
define it, but this at least may be said, that it 
obviously takes place very differently with differ- 
ent persons. Some can name an exact moment at 
which they were penetrated by a spiritual influence, 
which led them to relinquish vicious lives and be- 
gin to live virtuously ; others, again, say that the 
influence which changed them operated gradually 
and intermittently, they hardly know how. " The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth : so is every one that is bom 
of the Spirit.'' ^ You cannot see the wind, but you 
can see its effects, in waving grain, and laughing 
ripples, and sportive autumn leaves ; and also, in a 

1 We Two, p. 73, sixth edition. By Edna Lyall. London, 
1887. 
* John iii. 8. 
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Storm, in lanes of great trees uprooted, or in racing 
cloud-rack, and sails blown out of the bolt-ropes : 
you cannot catch this mysterious spiritual influ- 
ence which produces conversion, and subject it to 
analysis by any process which psychology has yet 
discovered, but you can see its efiects in long and 
consistent years of changed lives. 

Now much harm is done by revivalists insisting 
that conversion must in all cases be instantaneously 
conscious, because it is so in some cases ; if it is to 
be dated, scientifically, from the first impact of the 
spiritual influence on the organism, probably it may 
be universally instantaneous, but it does not at all 
follow that it must be conscious. Physical birth 
takes place, approximately, in a moment of time, 
but the babe does not know^ in any intelligent 
sense of the word, for the first year of its life, that 
it has been born at all. Many good people believe 
that no one can be saved who is not, on leaving 
this world, quite conscious of his own salvation; 
and many of the same people, in narrating their 
personal experiences, say that they cannot fix any 
precise moment — or even day, or month — at which 
their conversions took place ; they began, say in 
January, to " feel troubled about their souls," and 
this trouble continued, in more or less intensity, till 
December, when they came to feel really conscious 
they were indeed " saved," About the middle of 
the period, perhaps, their resolution became fixed to 
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give up bad habits and practise good ones; and 
they did their best, as far as human beings can, 
to do so. Ask them, then, *^ If you had died in 
October, would you, or would you not, have been 
saved ? " — will they not find themselves in a con- 
siderable dilemma, and admit, if they are intel- 
lectually honest, that they have been lapng down 
confident laws about a phenomenon which tran- 
scends the understanding of everybody? Ask 
them, again, if a child which dies in infancy will 
be damned because it was taken away before it 
could be conscious of salvation ; must they not 
still more admit their ignorance of these mysterious 
processes ? Therefore by what authority are they 
to decide about the future of virtuous atheists? 
If the soul be immortal, and an atheist firmly be- 
lieve that it is not so, will his disbelief at all alter 
the fact that on leaving this world he will still find 
himself alive? If these good people believe that 
the atheist will be damned, will their belief as to 
this in the slightest degree afiect the reward which, 
if he has lived the Christ-life, Christ seems to indi- 
cate he will receive ? 

" Whatever doubt or doctrinal atheism you and 
your friends may have," wrote Charles Kingsley 
to a virtuous unbeliever, " don't fall into moral 
atheism. Don't forget the Eternal Goodness, by 
whatever name you may call it. I call it God. Or 
if you even deny an Eternal Goodness, don't forget 
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or neglect such goodness as you find in yourselves 
— not an honest, a manly, a loving, a generous, a 
patient feeling. ... If you will keep that moral 
sense — that sense of the beauty of goodness, and of 
man's absolute duty to be good — ^then all will be as 
God wills, and all will come right at last." ^ 

All men, according to the Bible, who reach 
heaven, are to reach it only by the death of Christ.^ 
But this is not at all to say, that all men who are 
saved are to have a clear intellectual knowledge, 
during their earth-lives, that He is the means of 
their salvation. This is a distinction which theol- 
ogy has almost universally failed to grasp. 

Nay further, what finite human being is to limit 
the effects of the sufiering of the infinite Being 
who, it is said, made the universe ? What is meant 
by " the restitution of all things " ? ^ What is 
meant by Christ's " preaching unto the spirits in 
prison ? " * What by " the gospel being preached 
also to them that are dead,"^ not theologically 
figuratising the passage ? What by being " baptised 
for the dead," ^ spoken of by Paul ; and the con- 
firmatory passage in Maccabees, "If he had not 
hoped that they that were slain should have risen 
again, it had been superfluous and vain to pray 
for the dead. . . . Whereupon he made a recon- 

* Charles Kingsley. His Letters, and Memories of his Life, voL ii. 
p. 75. Letter to a " moral atheist." 

2 Acts iv. 10-12 ; Heb. v. 8, 9, ix. 26. ' Acts iii. 21. 

* 1 Pet iii. 19. ^ 1 Pet. iv. 6. « 1 Cor. xv. 29. 

K 
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ciliation for the dead, that they might be delivered 
from sin " ? ^ Why, even, it has been asked, " is 
not the sin of * the prince of this world ' to be in- 
cluded in the sin of the world? '"^ "Xhe last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death," ^ says 
Paul; death is apparently to cease out of the 
universe ; and if, as the Bible says, sin is the cause 
of death, then, logically, death cannot cease with- 
out sin, its cause, ceasing too. Christ, says John, 
" is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world." * 

Was it Cromwell who said, that, as there was 
a divine image in every human being, even the 
basest, this divine part could not perish with the 
destruction of the gross and evil part ? Perhaps, 
as we believe that nothing in the universe is ever 
reaUy destroyed, and as there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the Deity will alter this arrangement, we 
should say, instead of the " destruction " of the evil 
part, its change of form into something beautiful 
and good. 

Certainly I cannot answer these questions which 
I have put, neither can they be answered at all in 
our present state of knowledge ; but these state- 

^ 2 Maccabees xii. 44, 45. Apocr3rphal passages should not be 
quoted as equivalent with Scripture, but there is no reason why they 
should not be quoted in support of Scripture. 

2 The Restitution of All Things, p. 146, fifth edition. By 
Andrew Jukes. London, 1876. 

3 1 Cor. XV. 26. * 1 John ii. 2. 
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ments are made in the Bible, and if they were 
oftener quoted, simply as they stand, without any 
attempt to explain them, the character of the Deity 
of the Bible might not have suffered so much in 
the popular estimation, as it has done at the hands 
of theology. 



There are plenty of Bible texts on the opposite 
side, which it is well to read, and to leave similarly 
untortured by any attempt at explanation ; but it 
is unnecessary to quote them here, because ortho- 
doxy has got them by heart, and has for centuries 
engrained them in the hearts of Christendom. 
They are, in many ways, comfortable texts for 
people who are unconcerned at the idea of the 
bulk of mankind suffering eternal pain if they 
themselves can escape ; and they are twisted, too 
often, into an easy and inexpensive Christianity, 
which bases its expectation of reward rather on 
belief than on life. 

But, examining the texts on both sides, as to 
" works," and as to " faith," it will be found that 
the Bible contains, as a whole, more about works 
than faith ; and Paul, in 1 Cor. xiii. 13, even strikes 
the balance in favour of works, or " charity," there- 
by agreeing admirably with James, who (i. 27) pro- 
fesses to give an authoritative definition of " pure 
religion," in its two sides of inward purity towards 
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the Deity, and outward charity towards mankind ; 
and who says no more in that definition about 
faith, than does Christ in the Lord's Prayer. It is 
indeed very curious, to those who have studied the 
workings of the critical inteUect, to see how the 
critics represent Paul and James as having been 
hopelessly at cross-purposes, and as having preached 
opposing doctrines ; the plain fact being, that each 
of them, whether by special inspiration or by the 
turn of his own mind, busied himself mainly 
with a certain side of truth — Paul with faith, and 
James with works ; while their central agreement is 
apparent in texts such as those just quoted.^ No 
doubt the early apostles, being men, sometimes 
quarreUed and diflfered, which difierences are most 
naively described ; but it is open for any one who 
is not a professional critic, and whose credit does 
not depend on discovering flaws in the Bible, to 
judge whether a liberal mind should not be more 
impressed by the marvellous breadth of the Book, in 
stating so many different sides of truth, and leaving 
their reconciliation to the intellect of each reader, 
than attracted towards any one side, in the fancy 
that it confutes the rest. The Bible is a very much 
larger and more cathoUc thing than the ordinary 
human intellect ; had it not been so, it would not 

* See also how Paul recognised the inefficiency of faith without 
works when he wrote, " Neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncircumcision ; but faith which worketh by love " (Gal. v. 6). 
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have lived for nearly two thousand years and suited 
millions of diflfering human intellects, and been 
more read to-day than ever it was before. 



In spite of what has been noticed, however, the 
idea is not deducible from Scripture that all 
mankind may look forward to complete happiness, 
irrespective of their conduct here. Whatever the 
" preaching to the dead " and the " restitution of 
all things " may mean, the Bible clearly points to 
a retributive justice upon the evil before "death 
and Hades " are destroyed, and before the ultimate 
restitution takes place. Indeed, the purely human 
idea of justice would point to the necessity of 
a " squaring - up," in the future state, of many 
accounts which are obviously unbalanced in the 
present, before the restoration of universal equity 
and happiness can — at least without a miracle — be 
eflfected. Therefore it is impossible to draw the 
light and careless idea from the Bible, that it does 
not matter how people behave in the present state, 
because the Deity is ladylike and merciful, and 
everything will in the end come right "somehow." 
Such thinking is, to the last degree, confused and 
unscientific. If certain lines of conduct are being 
adopted now, they must unquestionably, unless a 
series of miracles happens which there is no ground 
for expecting, be followed by their proper effects in 
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the future. And if the Deity who ordered the stern 
sequences of Nature be also the Deity of the Bible, 
he is no velvet-fingered God to be trifled with. 

Neither can the inference be drawn, from the 
Bible or from common-sense, that accuracy of be- 
lief in the present is of no consequence, so long 
as one lives virtuously up to the light or the dark- 
ness which is in him. In the first place, the greater 
the accuracy of one's belief, the better directed 
and more eflficient will be his action. Now in this 
respect, as it seems to me, the unbiassed person 
may discover in the amazingly powerful action of 
Christianity in certain directions, a strong evidence 
of its truth as a creed. I say particularly "in 
certain directions," because the power of Christi- 
anity has been unduly pressed by its advocates in 
other directions, to account for the improvement in 
many social matters where the betterment is just 
as easily attributable to other influences. Lunatic 
asylums, orphan homes, sanitary regulations, the 
improvement of the dwellings of the poor, and the 
humane treatment of criminals, did not spring up 
in those ages when faith was universal and churches 
were predominant, but are the product of a liberal 
and freethinldng age ; and common-sense and in- 
telligence, recognising that the evils which these 
institutions were devised to check were injurious to 
society, may just as well be invoked to account for 
them, as the influence of Christianity. In order to 
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really measure the power of Christianity against the 
power of other beliefs or other agencies, we must 
take more refractory phenomena. 

Now I do not know of any more completely 
refractory social phenomenon than the habitual 
drunkard. Take, then, five hundred habitual 
drunkards ; set a moral atheist to work on the first 
hundred, a scientist on the second, a deist on the 
third, a spiritualist or theosophist on the fourth, 
and a Christian on the last; give them all five 
years to try the experiment thoroughly, so that 
there maybe no " flash-in-the-pan " conversions, to 
be followed by relapses worse than before ; and see 
who, at the end of the five years, will have effected 
the most. Set the so-caUed prophets of the Lord, 
in a word, against the prophets of Ba^l, and judge 
them strictly by results ; surely there can be no 
fairer way than this ? This is a test which must 
commend itself to the unbiassed inquirer, who is 
solely desirous to find truth, and ready to accept it 
in whatever quarter it may be found : and person- 
ally, since I may have seemed to pose as an un- 
biassed inquirer, although I know very well that I 
am not, and that no human being is, or ever can be, 
it can only be said that I should, very largely, be 
ready to accept the results of such a test ; and that 
if the atheist or spiritualist could be distinctly 
shown to efi'ect more reclamation among his hun- 
dred drunkards in the five years than the Christian, 
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then I should consider seriously the question of 
giving up Christianity and adopting free-thought 
or the worship of the spirits. 

By the term " Christian," of course, no sect of 
any kind is pointed to ; the meaning is, any person, 
of whatever sect, who believes that Jesus Christ 
was divine, and infinitely powerful, and that his 
power may to-day be made operative on society 
through any one who believes in him and tries to 
live his life. Let the Christian, then, be either a 
Jesuit or an Anglican, a ritualist or a Quaker, a 
member of the Salvation Army, or even a Calvinist. 

Now I have seen, and been astonished at, the 
efi^ects produced by the Christian, in a course of 
years, on the habitual drunkard. The Christian, 
moreover, has often been a man or woman of no 
ability — sometimes, indeed, of miserable intelli- 
gence, and narrow to a degree — a carter, perhaps, or 
a charwoman ; and yet such Christians have been 
seen, and may daily be seen, by any one who is 
suflficiently interested in the subject to go into the 
back streets to observe the phenomena, reclaiming 
those drunkards ; the drunkards proving the reality 
of their recovery by years of consistent good life. 
Many failures of course occur ; fifty of the hundred 
drunkards, probably, pay no attention whatever to 
the pleadings of the apostle ; thirty more show a 
temporary recovery, and then fall back worse than 
ever ; but a solid fifteen or twenty per cent remain. 
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who recover completely and do not fall back. 
From having miserable one-roomed houses, with 
rag-stuffed windows, breadless wives, and shoeless 
children, they come, in a year or so, to have com- 
fortable houses, smiling wives with the week's 
wages in their pockets on Saturday nights, and 
well-clothed children; and their material comfort, 
and their usefulness as members of society, grow 
steadily^ as the years go on. 

Now it is hard to find equal results produced by 
good atheists and scientists. Granted their sym- 
pathy, and their presence in the slums ; and granted 
that they do recover some hopeless drunkards ; the 
fact, I think, must be indisputable, to the unpreju- 
diced observer, watching the cases for several years, 
that a dozen of them put together do not effect as 
much good as a single Eoman priest, or Anglican 
ritualist, or Salvation Army drummer. For what 
are their weapons to fight the drink-fiend ? Nothing 
but plain common-sense, backed up by sympathy. 
" My dear man," they say to the inebriate, " think 
of the degradation to which you are subjecting 
yourself; think of the misery of your wife and 
family; think of the certain end of it all, — in 
delirium tremens^ and disease, and the workhouse. 
Eouse yourself, be a man, exert common-sense ; and 
as for sympathy, if it is any help to you, we will go 
and sign the pledge with you, so that you can feel 
that we are asking no more from you, than we are 
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prepared to do ourselves." But the inebriate, if he 
be in a sober moment, and if he be an intelligent 
man, as he often is, replies sadly, " Ah ! tell me 
something I don't know already. Don't I know 
the truth of all you have said better than you can 
tell me ? Have I not reasoned the thing out my- 
self, in exactly the same way, in my repentant 
moments, a hundred times ; and have I not fallen 
back each time as hopelessly as ever, when the 
thirst came on me next day, and the fumes struck 
me on the street through the doors of the tavern ? 
What good will it do that you should sign the 
pledge — ^you are not me, — ^will that stop my infernal 
craving?" Common-sense and mere human sym- 
pathy fall back powerless, like the weak things they 
really are, in ninety-nine cases like this out of a 
hundred. 

Then what, the observer inquires, is the weapon 
of the Christian ? Not common-sense or logic ; for 
although, happily, many Christians possess these 
in as conspicuous a degree as any agnostic, many 
others exhibit them very slightly. No. " I come 
to you," says the Christian to the drunkard, " with 
no human weapons. I come with a formula — a 
Name — ^the Name of no one less than the Maker of 
the whole universe ; who has said, that when His 
creatures are in extremity, if they call upon that 
Name, they shall be delivered. The Name — the 
formula — is Jesus Christ. It is very simple, much 
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simpler than a train of common-sense or logic ; a 
child can use it, and draw down force by it, if he 
uses it in earnest. Try that formula when the 
craving next comes on you, when you pass the 
next drink-shop. Stop, shall we use it now ? " 
And then they probably pray together. And the 
next day, when the craving does come upon him, 
the man does try the power of that Name, despair- 
ingly, it may be, and but feebly hoping that it will 
help ; but it does help, and helps more promptly 
and directly every successive time he tries it, as 
his faith in it grows stronger, till at last the demon 
in him is conquered, and he is a free and a new 
man. 

That, at least, is the explanation of the matter 
which the reformed drunkard gives to the observer 
of the phenomena ; and although Mr Spencer, who 
never was a habitual drunkard, nor probably in the 
least inclined to be so, would psychologically ex- 
plain it quite otherwise, by some natural-sequence 
and rationalistic theory, involving a number of 
long words, and backed up by a number of learned . 
parallels, the observer may perhaps be inclined to 
prefer the man's own explanation, as nobody ought 
to know more about it than the man himself. 
And this preference will be strengthened by the 
fact, that drunkard after drunkard will give exactly 
the same explanation, whereas no two philosophers 
agree more than approximately. Indeed, to use 
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the words of a writer who is certainly not an ortho- 
dox apologist, " No mechanical and molecular view 
of life can ever account for the rapid, radical, and 
permanent revolution in conduct and character 
which we frequently see produced by the religion 
of Christ." ' 

Now, if any one belief enables its possessor to 
act more eflfectively for the good of society than 
other beliefs, the form of belief which one may 
entertain cannot be regarded as unimportant. 

Further, it seems probable, that the Christian 
belief aflfords its possessor greater happiness than 
any other belief. This cannot be proved, as it is 
impossible to get inside men's hearts and decide 
certainly as to their respective degrees of happi- 
ness; still, from all that can be judged by, it 
seems highly probable. The positivist looks for- 
ward to annihilation ; the occultist to an indefinite 
mergence in a universal essence ; the agnostic does 
not know what he looks forward to; while the 
Christian expects a definite personal immortality 
of joy in the presence of a divine Being whom he 
also claims as his most intimate, though unseen, 
friend in the present state. 

Still more, a religion which has as its object of 
adoration a definite Being, on whom love may be 
bestowed, and in whom confidence may be placed, 

1 The End of the World, p. 143. By William H. Holcombe, 
M.D. London, 1881. 
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is, whether true or false, likely to exercise a much 
stronger popular influence, than any other religion 
which deals solely in abstract ideas. " If you want 
roughly to estimate any one's mental calibre, you 
cannot do it better than by observing the ratio of 
generalities to personalities in his talk — how far 
simple truths about individuals are replaced by 
truths abstracted from numerous experiences of 
men and things. And when you have thus meas- 
ured many, you find but a scattered few likely to 
take anything more than a biographical view of 
human afiairs."^ Now this is as true in matters 
of religion as in purely human affairs. To the 
highest class of minds, the abstract idea of the 
beauty of virtue may be sufl&cient incentive to try 
to live well ; but how rare are such minds ! The 
ordinary mind insists on embodying its idea of 
virtue in a concrete example, demands a person 
who can love and help, and for whose sake good 
actions may be done. Even a very vicious man, 
for whom the idea of abstract virtue has lost its 
meaning, may sometimes be induced to perform a 
good action for the sake of his mother, or his wife, 
who, he knows, loves him, and would be grieved 
if he acted otherwise. A child cannot understand 
abstract notions ; but any child may be appealed to, 
and led to act rightly, by the love of a person, 
whether parent, or brother, or sister, or Deity. 

^ The Study of Sociology, pp. 32, 33. By Herbert Spencer. 
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Christianity, therefore, is, in these respects, a 
more complete religion than any other which the 
world has known. Centring its belief on a loving, 
and at the same 'time all-powerful person, who, it 
is claimed, interests himself in the most minute 
details of human life, it is, in its simplicity, as 
suitable for the child, as it is, in its higher devel- 
opments, inscrutable to the grown man. 

There may, then, if these arguments have any 
truth, be a really Christian atheism ; but, if judged 
by the facts, it is not as good a thing, not as happy, 
not as eflfective in its action on society, as outright 
Christianity. Therefore there is no warrant for 
sitting down quietly, and saying that diversities of 
belief are of no real consequence. The Bishop of 
Peterborough, describing a careless agnosticism, 
makes the easy-going modern youth say, "We 
don't know anything, don't you know, about these 
things. Professor Huxley, don't you know, says 
that we do not, and I agree with him. Let us 
split a B-and-S." ^ There is no warrant, either 
moral or intellectual, for a no-belief of so despi- 
cable a nature. No good and honest atheist ever 
arrived at his conscientious atheism by so miser- 
ably facile a process. And so long as Christians 
believe that their creed is the true one, how- 
ever large-hearted may be the sympathy which 
they entertain for others who have thought the 

^ Nineteenth Century Magazine, March 1889. 
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matter out and cannot see as they do, the obliga- 
tion is clearly laid upon them, to "preach the 
gospel of Christ to every creature." For a warning, 
however, — not for universal conversion. "And 
this gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached in 
the whole world for a testimony unto all the 
nations ; and then — shall the end come." ^ 

^ Matt xxiv. 14, Revised Version. 
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VI. 



SPIEITUALISM. 



" TTOU don't know what plague has fallen on the 
-*■ practitioners of theology ? I will tell you, 
then. It is Spiritualism. While some are crying 
out against it as a delusion of the devil, and some 
are laughing at it as an hysteric folly, and some 
are getting angry with it as a mere trick of in- 
terested or mischievous persons, Spiritualism is 
quietly undermining the traditional ideas of the 
Future State which have been, and still are, ac- 
cepted — not merely in those who believe in it, but 
in the general sentiment of the community, to a 
larger extent than most good people seem aware of. 
The Nemesis of the pulpit comes, in a shape it little 
thought of, beginning with the snap of a toe-joint, 
and ending with such a crack of old beliefs, that 
the roar of it is heard in all the ministers' studies 
of Christendom. Sir, you cannot have people of 
cultivation, of pure character, sensible enough in 
common things, large-hearted women, grave judges, 
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shrewd business men, men of science, professing to 
be in communication with the spiritual world and 
keeping up constant intercourse with it, without its 
gradually reacting on the whole conception of that 
other life. It is the folly of the world constantly 
which confounds its wisdom." ^ 

Dr Holmes does not himself believe in Spiritual- 
ism, but the opinion of so keen an observer as to 
its wonderful spread is striking. In the United 
States, the most matter-of-fact country in the world, 
the number of spiritualists in 1871 "was variously 
reckoned at from eight to eleven millions," out of 
a then population of forty millions. Chief-Justice 
Edmonds, of the Supreme Court of New York, four 
years previously, had "declared that there were 
then at least ten millions of spiritualists in the 
United States."^ In Britain, France, and the 
Colonies, their numbers are steadily advancing; 
and a reviewer wrote lately as to Russia : " The 
tendency to mysticism has been demonstrated 

^ The Professor at the Breakfast Table, p. 15. Wendell Holmes. 

* Olcott's Theosophy, p. 216. Professor Bryce, in his recent 
book, speaks of " the tendency of this shrewd and educated people 
to relapse into the oldest and most childish forms of superstition. 
Fortune-telling, clairvoyance, attempts to pry by the help of mediums 
into the Book of Fate, are so common in parts of the West, that the 
newspapers devote a special column ... to the advertisements of 
these wizards and pythonesses. Ohio, in 1883, imposed a licence-tax 
of ^300 a-year on * astrologers, fortune-tellers, clairvoyants, palm- 
isters, and seers.' In fact, the profession of a soothsayer or astrol- 
oger is a recognised one in California now, as it was in the Greece 
of Homer." (The American Commonwealth, vol. iii. p. 639.) 
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during the last twenty years by the successes of 
Spiritism in the larger cities of Russia, such as St 
Petersburg, Odessa, Moscow, Kiev, &c. Spiritist 
societies are always increasing in number."^ So 
long ago as 1855 it was said in England: "The 
commencement of idolatry, by the worship of 
human spirits, is beginning to be quite intelligi- 
ble ; and their absolute dictation of institutions 
and morals, coupled with the blind obedience of 
the proselytes, abeady threatens a revolution in 
society." ^ While Mr Oliphant's last words were : 
" A spiritual wave is at present rolling in upon the 
world, of a character unprecedented in its past 
history ; it is daily gathering force, and is already 
crest-high. Before long it will break." ^ 

However, then, common-sense may laugh at it, 
and science describe it as an " intellectual whore- 
dom " — an epithet which, in some respects, seems 
very appropriate — Spiritualism is a great public 
fact; and, however regrettable people may think 
it, it is as foolish to remain blind to the growth of 
it, as it is to ignore, because one may not like it, 
the spread of the evolution theory. 

There is a great deal in a name, whatever may 
be said to the contrary ; and the name " Spiritual- 
ism" has perhaps done more to prevent rational 

* " Mystical Pessimism in Russia," By N. Tsakni. Contem- 
porary Review, March 1888. 

* Occult Sciences, p. 202. By Thomson, Smedley, and Rich. 
3 Scientific Religion, p. 5. 
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people from seriously considering the movement 
than may be thought — it is just as if it had been 
called " ghostism," or " bogeyism." Suppose, then, 
we go back to a very early day, and borrow the 
name of " dsemonism." Plato and Socrates are not 
thought to have been wanting in ability, yet they 
believed in the interference of dsemons or super- 
physical beings — if we may call them so for want of 
a better name, though the term " superphysical " 
is by no means satisfactory — both good and evil ; 
and rationalism confesses — even insists — that 
nothing more is known now as to what is popu- 
larly called the "supernatural," than was known in 
the time of these philosophers. Metaphysics is a 
branch of knowledge— or ignorance— which does 
not advance,^ therefore the opinion of Plato and 
Socrates as to the existence or non-existence of 
dsemons should be just as valuable to-day, as that 
of the latest rationalism. Professor Huxley, in a 
recent argument with two divines (he seems rather 
to have " taken up " polemics) as to the " posses- 
sion" of the Gadarene swine, writes, "I admit I 

1 " It appears,** says Mr Laing, " that the efforts of the sublimest 
transcendentalists do not carry us one step farther than the con- 
clusions of the commonest common -sense. . . . (We) sympathise 
with Bishop Berkeley when he says, * We metaphysicians have first 
raised a dust, and then complain that we cannot see.'*' (Modem 
Zoroastrian, p. 142.) And Dr Hutchison Stirling has just said, in 
the sixth Gifford Lecture in Edinburgh University, on 15th Febru- 
ary 1890, " Never was the world so befooled by a system, as it has 
been befooled by the system of Kant." 
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have no a priori objection to oflFer. . . . For any- 
thing I can absolutely prove to the contrary, there 
may be spiritual things capable of the same trans- 
migration, with like eflfects. ... So I declare, as 
plainly as I can, that I am unable to show cause 
why these transferable devils should not exist." ^ 
He does not, of course, believe in their existence 
himself, and is quite clearly entitled to his dis- 
belief ; but he plainly says that science cannot dis- 
prove daemons, — it is, with science, simply a case of 
" insufficient evidence for their existence." 

Eeturning to earlier times, however, even Bacon, 
and some say Descartes too, are found on the side 
of daemonism.^ Nothing, indeed, is more curious 
than this, that the very author of the inductive 
science which now scoflFs at the supernatural should 
himself have been so largely imbued with a belief 
in it ! And the pupils, of course, are wiser than 
their master. Tycho Brahe and Kepler devoted 
themselves to similar studies. Old Joseph Glan- 
vil, inveterate sceptic as he was,^ held what his 

* Quoted in " Agnosticism, a Reply." By Rev. Dr Wace, Princi- 
pal of King's College, and the Bishop of Peterborough. Nineteenth 
Century Magazine, March 1889. 

2 Occult Sciences, pp. 16, 78, 219. 

3 History of Rationalism, Lecky, i. 111-118. "He has even," 
says Mr Lecky, " been termed by a modem critic, * the first English 
writer who had thrown scepticism into a definite form.' . . . Several 
very able men came forward to support his views (as to the operation 
of daemons), . . , Henry More, the famous philosopher, . , . the 
illustrous Boyle, . . , and Cudworth, perhaps the most profound of 
aU the great scholars who have adorned the English Church." 
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biographer, Mr John Owen (who knows no more 
about the subject than Glanvil or any of the rest 
of us) calls the same "unworthy and degrading 
superstition." Buckle and Hallam, not generally 
considered very credulous men, were at once at- 
tracted by the phenomena of spiritualism and mes- 
merism ; not that they believed these to be mirac- 
ulous, but because they were much quicker than 
modem science to see in them the probable work- 
ings of new and unknown laws, with which it might 
be important to become acquainted.^ 

Mr A. E. Wallace, the co- originator, with Mr 
Darwin, of the theory of natural selection, who was 
not predisposed towards dsemonism, became a con- 
firmed daemonist. "For twenty-five years," he 



1 Buckle's Life, ii. 102, 144. By Mr Hath. Before leaving fop 
Egypt, where he died, he attended a a^nce of Mr Home's " in the 
house of a Cabinet Minister.** ..." Various marvellous phenomena 
were produced.*' Mr Home called on him afterwards and requested 
him to take up the subject and investigate the phenomena, and 
Buckle " was so pleased with Mr Home that he was quite willing to 
agree to his proposal, . . . and was resolved to investigate it on his 
return home — a return which, alas ! never took place. . . . Some of 
the manifestations seemed to him totaUy inexplicable by any known 
natural laws.** 

Mr Hallam, in speaking and writing to Harriet Martineau, as to 
the irrational scepticism with which new fects are generally received, 
said ironically, that he "had had the privilege of witnessing that 
very rare spectacle, * the reception by a great metropolis of the dis- 
covery of a pregnant natural fact.* He also wrote, ' I have no doubt 
that mesmerism, and some other things which are not mesmerism 
properly so called, are fragmentary parts of some great law of the 
human frame which we are on the verge of discovering.* ** (Auto- 
biography of Harriet Martineau, ii. pp. 209-219.) 
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writes, "I had been an utter sceptic as to the 
existence of any preterhuman intelligences, . . . 
with an ingrained prejudice against even such a 
word as * spirit,' which I have hardly yet overcome. 
... If I have now changed my opinion, it is 
simply by the force of evidence. . . . The facts 
beat me."^ His work, 'Miracles and Modern 
Spritualism,' contains much curious information, 
not the least surprising of which is the list of 
well-known men who became dsemonists. " Thack- 
eray . . . could not resist the evidence of his 
senses in the matter. . . . ' It is all very well for 
you,' he replied to an objector, *who have probably 
never seen any spiritual manifestations, to talk as 
you do ; but had you seen what I have witnessed, 
you would hold a different opinion.' . . . The late 
Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst, was another eminent 
convert to spiritualism. ... Mr Fitzpatrick, in 
his ' Memoirs of Whately,' tells us that the Arch- 
bishop had long been a believer in mesmerism, and 
latterly in clairvoyance and spiritualism. * He in- 
duced a clairvoyant to become an inmate of his 
house, and some of the last acts of his life were 
. . . enthusiastic elicitations of spirit-rapping.' . . . 
Captain E. F. Burton says, * I have spent a great 
part of my life in Oriental lands, and have seen 
there many magicians. Lately, I have been per- 
mitted to see and be present at the performances 

^ Wallace, Miracles and Modem Spiritualism, pp. 125, vii. 
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of Messrs Anderson and Tolmaque. The latter 
showed, as they profess, clever conjuring, but they 
do not even attempt what the Messrs Davenport 
and Fay succeed in doing. Finally, I have read 
and listened to every explanation of the Davenport 
" tricks " hitherto placed before the English public, 
and, believe me, if anything would make me take 
that tremendous leap "from matter to spirit," it 
is the utter and complete unreason of the reasons 
by which the manifestations are explained.' . . . 
The late Dr Eobert Chambers wrote in February 
1867: *I have for many years known that these 
phenomena are real, as distinguished from impos- 
tures ; and it is not of yesterday that I concluded 
they were calculated to explain much that has been 
doubtful in the past, and, when fully accepted, 
revolutionise the whole frame of human opinion on 
many important matters.' . . . Dr Edwin Lee, in 
his work on * Animal Magnetism,' gives an account 
of the tests applied by the celebrated Eobert 
Houdin to Alexis Didier, the well-known clair- 
voyant. The great conjurer proclaimed the result 
' stupefying,' and the next day signed this declara- 
tion : * I cannot help stating that the facts above 
related are scrupulously exact, and the more I 
reflect upon them the more impossible do I find 
it to class them among the tricks which are the 
object of my art.' . . . Mr T. Adolphus TroUope 
also says, * I may mention that Bosco, one of the 
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cataleptic woman, who saw, heard, felt, smelled, and 
tasted by means of the epigastric region and of the 
finger-tips"; ^ " faith-cures " do occur, and are often 
caused only by the inculcation of " the idea that 
the disease is curable, until the subject accepts 
it " ; ^ " thought-reading " has been referred by its 
greatest modern exponent to nothing more than 
a very " exalted sense of touch " ; ^ while common 
fraud is quite sufficient to explain a large number 
of spiritualistic manifestations, — for spiritualistic 
impostors are just as plentiful as blackberries on 
a hedge, or hypocrites in Christianity. But after 
discounting the phenomena in every such way as 
severely as one can, there seems to be a large 
residuum of inexplicable matter, for which com- 
mon-sense either looks about in vain to find a 
satisfactory hypothesis, or, more commonly, denies 
the existence of the refractory phenomena alto- 
gether. Ordinary mesmerism, for instance, acts 
on a few sensitive individuals, but has no power 
to afiect assemblies of people ; whereas, according 
to Mr Wallace, "there is no such limitation to 
the number of persons who simultaneously witness 
most of the mediumistic phenomena." The visi- 
tors, whether sceptics or believers, " all see what- 
ever occurs of a physical nature." A hypnotic 

1 Animal MagnetiBm, p. 31. By Binet and Fere. 

2 Ibid., p. 364. 

3 "A Thought-Reader's Experiences." By Stuart C. Cumberland. 
Nineteenth Century Magazine, December 1886. 
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experimenter can " suggest '' nothing to the mind 
of his patient which is not in his own mind ; yet 
spiritualistic clairvoyance has tracked out criminals, 
and discovered lost articles, as to the locality of 
which its questioners were in total ignorance, and 
about which it was proved that the clairvoyants 
themselves could have had no previous knowledge ; 
mesmerism or hypnotism cannot tell a perfect 
stranger many events of his past life, as spiritual- 
ism has done ; ^ neither are morbid psychological 
states sufficient to account for the production of 
photographs " of objects not supplied by the artist 
or seen in the lens — often when other photographic 
conditions are absent — notably, in total darkness."^ 
Mr Wallace refers to the latter as *' the crucial test 
of photography — a witness which cannot be de- 
ceived, which has no preconceived opinions, which 
cannot register subjective impressions — a thor- 
oughly scientific witness, which is admitted into 
our law courts."^ And so on. 

1 WaUace, pp. 123, 67, 147, 169. 

2 Spirit Workers in the Home Circle, p. 6. By Morell Theobald, 
RCA. 

3 WaUace, p. 204. See also a curious case commented on lately 
in the leading article of the * Glasgow Herald,' 25th May 1889. 
Two photographers of Ipswich, taking a view one bright sunny 
afternoon on the river Gipping, found, on developing their nega- 
tives on their return home, that the sensitised plate had registered 
the figure of a woman floating upright in the water, which had been 
quite invisible to them. The police were informed, the river was 
dragged, but no body could be found. The leader-writer who dis- 
cusses the incident, after ably exhausting every rationalistic ex- 
planation possible, seemed not indisposed to fall back on the only 
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The fact is, scientific men, and especially, perhaps, 
doctors, who have particularly to do with what are 
thought to be diseased or abnormal bodily or mental 
states, dislike almost as much as clergjmaen to let 
any subject go out of their own domain, and to 
admit that their professional knowledge is inade- 
quate to explain it. Although even in the Bible 
there appears a quietly humorous reference to the 
scientific limitations of the medical faculty — almost 
the only '*joke," if it may be called so, which 
occurs in the Bible — as to the woman who was ill 
for twelve years, and " had sufiered many things of 
many physicians, and was nothing bettered, but 
rather grew worse ! " ^ If a spiritualist were to pro- 
nounce confidently against science on any important 
scientific matter without first qualifying himself to 
judge by several years of scientific training, it 
would be thought most presumptuous ; yet scien- 
tists, in spite of being told that the spiritualistic 
manifestations are, in their nature, very irregular, 
and that a lengthened course of experiment is 
necessary before a true judgment can be formed 
about them, run down to a couple of sSances, and, 
if these prove to be childish — or even, let us say, 
fraudulent — go back satisfied to the upper world of 
rationalism, and state authoritatively that the thing 

theory which the circumstances rendered tenable — that a super- 
physical object had been reproduced on the plate, in accordance 
with some higher laws as yet unknown. 
1 Mark v. 26. 
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is a delusion. Mr Laing, for example, only tested 
it once.^ Mr Crookes, on the other hand, whom 
]VIr Laing calls " a man of really scientific attain- 
ments," would not decide for " several years," until 
he and Mr Varley had devised very delicate elec- 
trical apparatus to detect imposture. Dr Eobert 
Chambers felt it necessary to make an experiment 
which " was identical with one proposed by Faraday 
himself as being conclusive." ^ One might be par- 
doned for thinking that more really *' scientific 
caution" was exhibited by these gentlemen in 
forming their opinions, than has been shown by 
others whose claim to that virtue is generally 
thought even more indubitable. 

It is a remarkable fact, although one little real- 
ised, that all the evidence of history is in favour of 
the existence of daemonism, and there is nothing at 
all on the other side but the spirit of our age — the 
mere fashion of nin eteenth - century thought in 
which we happen to have been born — ^which re- 
gards daemonism as so intrinsically improbable, 
that no amount of testimony can ever be sufficient 
to establish its existence. Thus Mr Lecky says, 
" We are so firmly convinced of the unreality of 
witchcraft, that it is only by a strong effort that we 
can realise the position of the defenders of the 
belief. Yet it is, I think, difficult to examine the 
subject with impartiality, without coming to the 

1 Problems of the Future, p. 182. 2 Wallace, pp. 175, 182, 166. 
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conclusion that the historical evidence establishing 
the reality of witchcraft is so vast and so varied, 
that nothing but our overwhelming sense of its 
antecedent improbability . . . can justify us in 
despising it. . . . When we consider the multitude 
of strange statements that were sworn and register- 
ed in legal documents, it is very difficult to frame 
a rationalistic explanation which will not involve 
an extreme improbability. In our own day, it may 
be said with confidence, that it would be altogether 
impossible for such an amount of evidence to ac- 
cumulate round a conception which had no sub- 
stantial basis in fact. ... If we considered witch- 
craft probable, a hundredth part of the evidence we 
possess would have placed it beyond the region of 
doubt." ^ So much for one modem rationalist; 
then take another, Dr Draper, who equally dis- 
believed in daemons. " If human testimony on such 
subjects can be of any value, there is a body of 
evidence, reaching from the remotest ages to the 
present time, as extensive and unimpeachable as is 
to be found in support of anything whatever." ^ 
The sceptical outsider has therefore to decide 
between the credulity of -rationalism, in preferring 
its own preconceived opinions to this vast body of 
evidence, and the credulity of those who have the 
temerity to believe that rationalism itself is not 

1 History of Rationalism, L 13, 14. 

* Conflict between Religion and Science, p. 120. By Prof. Draper. 
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always rationalistic. "The speculative opinions/' 
says Mr Lecky himself, " which are embraced by 
any large body of men, are accepted, not on account 
of the arguments on which they rest, but on account 
of a predisposition to receive them." ^ 

No " miracles " are put forward by the dsemonists 
in explanation of their phenomena. The day has 
gone by for these, and rightly so, I think. " Won- 
ders " may occur, even to the " burning up of the 
earth by fervent heat ; " but no thinking man need 
nowadays refer such to any agency other than a 
normal one, although its manner of working may 
be beyond us. The assertion of the daemonists is, 
that many of these higher laws are understood and 
employed by daemons, for the benefit, or injury, 
of humanity. " The eflfects were not without 
positive and ascertainable causes. ... It was 
requisite only to enlarge the limits we had been 
wont to assign to ^Nature.' All was done by 
personal beings, ordinarily invisible to the eye, 
who, by virtue of their superior knowledge and 
powers, could wield forces of which we have no 
cognisance.'' ^ 

The difference, indeed, between Spiritualism and 

1 History of Rationalism, ii. 98. 

2 The Soul, and How it Found Me, p. 108. By Edward Maitland. 
"We attempt to show," say Professors Balfour Stewart and Tait, 
in their remarkable book, " that we are absolutely driven, by scien- 
tific principles, to acknowledge the existence of an unseen universe, 
and by scientific analogy to conclude that it is full of life and intel- 
ligence." (The Unseen Universe, p. 5.) 
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what is elsewhere examined as Occultism, or The- 
osophy, seems to be this : the occultist places 
daemons altogether in the background, and claims 
to acquire his strange powers entirely by his own 
efforts, after a course of long and severe training ; 
whereas in Spiritualism the same powers are mani- 
fested by mediums who are often young girls, and 
who, instead of having cultivated their intellects 
and learned to concentrate their wills, seem to find 
their very success as mediums in the circumstance 
of having hardly any wills at all, but of remaining 
passive while operated upon — or operated through 
— by external intelligences. The inference, then, 
would follow, that while in Spiritualism and Oc- 
cultism exactly the same higher laws may be 
employed, they are in the latter employed by the 
trained adept himself, and in the former by the 
exterior intelligence acting through the passive 
medium. This distinction is, I think, very import- 
ant, and one to be borne in mind. 



This daemonism constitutes, as is well known, 
a religion for its adherents. Not only do the 
daemons provide them with complete information 
about the future state,^ but they also offer to assist 

1 The Bible, of course, unlike pagan religious books, is very reti- 
cent about the future state ; although Christian theologians have 
been as circumstantial as any pagan ones, with less excuse. Thus 
the Schoolmen and mystics described heaven minutely out of their 
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in the regulation of conduct in the present. Their 
utterances range from really high morality to low 
blasphemy. Their principles are entirely Radical, 
in sjnnpathy with the progressive spirit of the age ; 
they approve of education, and preach the intel- 
lectual evolution of humanity. No instance has 
yet been put on record of a Conservative daemon. 
Their manifestations run up and down a long scale 
between the very curious and interesting and the 
ridiculous. One case is so innocently funny that 
it deserves to be transcribed ; on one occasion, 
" while sitting at the planchette, instead of writing, 
it travelled all over the sheet, making unmeaning 
marks. We ceased awhile. On resuming our sit- 
ting the writing came as usual, and this was given. 
... * Do not wonder. It is the spirit of a dog try- 
ing to write, the first that has ever tried.' " ' 

Accurate predictions seem often made, but only 
so far as it might be supposed possible for an in- 
telligence somewhat better informed than our own 
to predict the near future from the observation of 
the present ; that is to say, an intelligence possess- 
ing a somewhat higher vantage-ground of observa- 
tion than we occupy, might easily, by understand- 
ing those sequences which perplex us, predict 
events a short distance ahead with fair correctness. 

own imaginations, while the Scotch divines of the seventeenth 
century were equally detailed in depicting hell, which seemed to 
engage their attention more particularly. 
1 The Soul, and How it Found Me, p. 180. 

M 
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An anonjnnous writer remarks of ancient dae- 
moniac prophecy, " The utterances were highly 
figurative and poetical. ... It is an interesting 
circumstance that the responses of Apollo at Delphi 
were, at one time, always delivered in hexameter 
verses — not very polished, and not always intelli- 
gible. Even the heathen critics remarked that the 
god of poetry was decidedly the worst poet of the 
age ; and it was in consequence of this fact becoming 
somewhat notorious, that the practice was discon- 
tinued." ^ The same, unfortunately, cannot be said 
of the poetic effusions and predictions of modern 
daemonism ; some of the former are so elegant, 
and some of the latter so true, as to convince the 
daemonists of the admirable nature of their sources 
of information. They do not take the utterances 
in gross, and forget that, with exceptions such as 
these, the bulk of the manifestations are simply 
childish ; while, as to the character of daemoniac 
advice on really important subjects, to say that 
most of it was nothing worse than unreliable, would 
be to pay it a compliment. 

For instance ; " The adventitious sanctity of 
marriage, derived from ecclesiastical ceremonies, 
is doomed to be ignored by coming generations. 
The true sanctity of marriage relations, based on the 
Divine laws of human nature, must come to be re- 
cognised in its place, when the future race are fully 

1 The Stars and the Angels, p. 227. 
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initiated in the mysteries of Will." ^ The relations 
of the sexes, that is to say, will eventually be left 
at the mercy of the wills of all and sundry — such 
wills, of course, being purified indefinitely, and 
rendered innocuous, through the evolution of mor-^ 
ality. This is nothing more, of course, than the 
Positivists have said. But the prospect, somehow, 
is not nice. 

Take, again, the attitude of SpirituaUsm towards 
the Deity. The widest differences of opinion pre- 
vail, some Spiritualists reverencing a Father-God, 
not unlike that of the Unitarians ; some a Father- 
Mother God ; some a wholly indefinite God ; and 
very many no God at all. Their dsemoniac inform- 
ants differ hopelessly about this point. Only in 
one thing are all agreed — that Christ was not God, 
but only a great human teacher. It would seem, 
indeed, as if the balance of opinion was in favour of 
there being no God ; for the International Congress 
of Spiritualists, held in Paris in 1889, could not 
"accept the responsibility of affirming the exist- 
ence of God." 

But worse follows. Some even directly adore 
Satan. Thus, at a meeting in the Lyceum Hall, 
Boston, this prayer was offered ; " Lucifer, whom 
mortals are prone to call the embodiment of evil, 

• * From a paper on " Matrimonial Relations and Social Reforms," 
read by Mr Herbert Noyes before the London Dialectical Society. 
Quoted in * Earth's Earliest Ages,* p. 384, by G. H. Pember, M.A. 
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we lift our voices unto Thee. From the depths of 
thine infamy stream forth Divine truths." Or 
again ; "0 thou Prince of Darkness, God and 
Devil, we know thee only as the Regenerator of 
mankind." While Professor Chaney of California, 
opening a Spiritualistic debate, prayed ; ** Devil, 
Prince of demons, monarch of the Bottomless Pit, 
bless thy servant. Fill his mouth with words of 
wisdom." ^ Choice samples of religious feeling, are 
these not ? 



Dsemonism claims to have a strictly scientific 
side, and has elaborated a theory of Evolution 
which bends down from the unseen to catch hold 
of our material evolution just at its vanishing- 
point.^ '*Your doctrine of earthly evolution," it 
says, " is entirely true, and a similar process will 
meet you immediately on your entrance into the in- 
visible. Souls are not * saved ' here by any such 
crude and catastrophic and unscientific method as the 
vicarious sacrifice of Christ ; we have left all that 
as far behind as you have ; souls are not saved at 
all — they evolve. There is no sufiicient evidence," 
the daemons go on to say, in their cautious scientific 
way, '* of the existence of such a thing as a * saved 

1 Trying the Spirits, pp. 187, 188. By H. L. Hastings, Boston, 
U.S.A. 

* Wallace, pp. 108, 109 ; also Old Truths in a New Light, pp. 
233-250. By the Countess of Caithness. 
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soul ' among us ; although we present many admira- 
ble instances of highly moral souls in all stages of 
evolution." The daemons, indeed, seem to have an 
almost daemoniac satisfaction in insisting upon this 
— " Your evolution," they say, " may be unspeak- 
ably difficult, and very painful, and inconceivably 
gradual; but it will imply no supernatural inter- 
ference of any kind — it will be strictly scientific — 
such as it may be, it will be entirely your own." 
" Could the philosopher," exclaims Mr Wallace in 
rapture, " or the man of science, picture to himself 
a more perfect ideal of a future state than this ?" * 

But the benevolent assurance is given, that the 
spirits of even the worst men will, by the invari- 
able laws of the daemon world, begin to progress 
towards virtue on their entrance into it, and will 
go on progressing till, after long ages, they arrive 
at complete excellence. But this universal progress 
is " solely dependent on the power of will in the 
development of spirit nature." ^ There seems a 
terrible breach here of the great principle of con- 
tinuity which the daemons so strongly profess. 
The confirmed drunkard, say, who has lost every 
vestige of will-power, and whose whole life has 

* Wallace, p. 111. That there may be endless growth and de- 
velopment in the future state is an idea not confined to daemonism ; 
it appears also in the Bible. We " are changed," says Paul, " from 
glory to glory" (2 Cor. iii. 18). Only, according to the Bible, this 
"change" will be effected by a Divine Agent — not by the soul of itself. 

* Wallace, pp. 109-112. 
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been a consistent progress downwards, and who 
has kicked his wife to death, is, immediately on 
passing from the hangman's hands into the unseen, 
to stop progressing downwards ; and, without any 
assistance from any quarter, and by virtue of noth- 
ing more than the will-power which he has lost, 
to turn round sharply and begin progressing up- 
wards. This is the "unbroken continuity"^ of 
daemoniac science ! The old Egyptians were more 
logical. K their bad man was going from bad to 
worse in this world, they made him strictly con- 
tinue the process in the next, and finaUy annihi- 
lated him by the agency of Horus and Smu on the 
infernal scaffold.* 

The daemons are of two kinds, good and bad, 
and the great diflSiculty for all well-meaning 
spiritualists is to distinguish between them ; for 
evil daemons can put on the garb of sanctity and 
lie with as much ability as Christians. Malicious 
daemons are said to be constantly in the neigh- 
bourhood, interfering with the manifestations. In 
Mrs Howitt Watts' book,^ as in otherSj this is much 
dwelt on. 

1 WaUace, p. 209. 

* The dseinons do not seem quite agreed on this point, however. 
Mr Maitland*8 famiL'ar informed him that the spirits of bad men 
sometimes "shrink away and expire.'' (The Soul, and How it 
Found Me, p. 210.) 

3 Pioneers of the Spiritual Reformation, p. 248. By Mrs Howitt 
Watts. Also, The End of the World, pp. 214-217, &c. By William 
H. Holcombe, M.D. 
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It is not, however, a subject to be treated too 
lightly. This Spiritualism, or daemonism, is a great 
and serious movement, which receives daily acces- 
sions, often from the most sceptical and unlikely 
quarters. It may be worth while to look whether 
the Bible oflfers any hints on the subject ; for, ac- 
cording to the hypothesis of its being really a 
Divine revelation, given to guide people through 
all the life-puzzles of successive ages, it ought to 
contain something on so pressing a matter as this. 
Certain scriptures, as is noticed elsewhere, often 
have seemed meaningless during periods which pre- 
sented no examples of the phenomena they referred 
to, until a period succeeded which placed the phe- 
nomena in public view. Is the Bible, then, in a word, 
" up to date " in this matter of Spiritualism ? 

Suppose we take the New Testament first. The 
first thing one notices is, that in every case where 
the word "devils" occurs throughout the New 
Testament, the Greek is Sai/xdi/ta, daemons; that 
in many cases where the word appears in the sin- 
gular, the Greek is again BaifjiovLov, or haifKov; 
while in the remaining cases of its appearance in 
the singular, it is represented by the word Sta^oXos, 
referring to the great Master- Agent of evil. No 
critical scholarship is therefore needed to pronounce, 
that a distinction appears in the original, which is 
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not preserved in our translation. The American 
Committee of Revision, indeed, recorded their wish 
to have this set right,^ but their opinion was over- 
ruled by the English divines, whose theories were 
opposed to the recognition of any more of the 
supernatural than they could possibly help. The 
attitude of the Protestant Church is indeed very 
strange in this respect — a large section of it believes 
but slightly in the supernatural, and regards Christ 
as having been only a good man — instance the 
reply of a clergyman of this class to an " anxious 
inquirer" who wished to have miracles explained 
to him — "My dear young person, the explanation 
is very simple, they never took place." ^ What 
has to be complained of against such men is, not 
that they disbelieve in " miracles," or " daemons," 
or the divinity of Christ, which are matters on 
which every man must decide according to his own 
reason and conscience, but that, disbelieving in 
them, they sign the articles of a Church whose 
existence is based on the reality of these things. 
This peculiar position is defended with much vigour 

^ See their notes at the end of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, as to the points on which they differed from the English 
Hevisers, note viii. 

* " * You forget,' said Leslie, * that Dr Jenkinson's Christianity is 
reaUy a new firm trading under an old name, and trying to purchase 
the goodwill of the former establishment.' 

" * It is simply,' said Mr Herbert, * our modem atheism, trying to 
hide its own nakedness, for the benefit of the more prudish part of 
the public, in the cast grave-clothea of a Christ, who, whether He be 
risen or no, is very certainly, as the angel said, not here.' " (New 
Republic, pp. 123, 124.) 
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and casuistry ; they can do more good, it is said, 
by entering the Church than by staying out of it 
merely for such a trifle as disbelief in its cardinal 
doctrines ; evil may, in certain exceptional cases, 
such, say, as this, where livings and incomes are 
involved, be done that good may come; and yet 
— Jesuitism is an abomination to Protestantism ! 
Another section, again, holds a different theory, 
that the daemons of Scripture literally acted, and 
the miracles took place as recorded ; but that, for 
some hazy reason, all this ceased abruptly when- 
ever Christ left the earth and theology took his 
place — possibly because the Church outgrew its 
Founder and did not need the aid of miracles, 
and became so terrible to the daemon world at 
large, that no daemon could venture to show its 
face. 

The Roman Church presents another spectacle. 
No vital doctrine, whether bad or good, is ever 
given up by that great organisation ; it has often 
modified the outworks of its faith, but never relaxes 
its hold of a cardinal point. 

To return, however, to the New Testament. The 
more it is examined, the more does it seem satu- 
rated with angels and daemons — an angel foretelling 
the birth of John the Baptist ;i another that of 
Jesus ; ^ another announcing its occurrence ; ^ angels 
*' ministering " to Jesus after the Temptation ; * an- 

1 Luke i. 11-20. « Luke i. 26-38. 

3 Luke ii. 9-16. ♦ * Matt iv. 11. 
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gels repeatedly spoken of by Jesus ; ^ others appear- 
ing at his grave ; * an angel speaking to Philip ; ^ 
another releasing Peter from prison;* another 
smiting Herod ; ^ angels spoken of all through the 
epistles ; and the angels of the various churches — 
although ecclesiasticism has, "with happy audacity," 
usually interpreted the last as clergymen. Daemons 
and evil spirits, again, spoken of so constantly that 
one need hardly make references — cast out of hu- 
man beings by Jesus and the apostles ; afficting a 
woman with infirmity ; ® gifting a damsel with the 
faculty of divination ; ^ and having sacrifice made 
to them.® Power being given by Jesus to ''them 
that believe " over daemons,^ without any apparent 
limit of time such as has been set by the Protestant 
Church, and has not been set by Catholicism. 

Then, more particularly with reference to future 
time, striking passages appear in the epistles — for 
instance, " Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that 
in the latter times some shall depart from the faith, 
giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of 
devils (Greek, ' daemons '),... forbidding to marry, 
and commanding to abstain from meats, which God 
hath created to be received with thanksgiving." ^® 
" Let no man beguile you of your reward in a vol- 
untary humility and worshipping of angels, intrud- 

1 Matt. xiii. 39-41; Mark xiii. 27; Luke xii. 8, 9, xv. 10, xvi. 22, 
&c. * Matt xxviii. 2-7; John xx. 12. ^ Acts viii. 26. 

* Acts xii. 7-11. ^ Acts xii. 23. ^ Luke xiii. 11. 

^ Acts xvi. 16, " a spirit, a python " — maigin of Revised Version. 
8 1 Cor. X. 20, 21. » Mark xvi. 17? 18. " 1 Tim. iv. 1-3 
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ing into those things which he hath not seen, vainly 
puflFed up by his fleshly mind, . . . which things 
have indeed a show of wisdom in will-worship, and 
humility, and severity to the body ; but are not of 
any value against the indulgence of the flesh." ^ 
" Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the Devil (8w£- 
fioXos). For our wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood, but against the powers, against the world- 
rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual hosts 
of wickedness in the heavenly places." * " Wherein 
in time past ye walked according to the course of 
this world, according to the prince of the power of 
the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children 
of disobedience."* (It has been noticed that the 
Greek word is here ai7p, lower air, thick air, at- 
mosphere, as opposed to aiBrjp, the pure ether of 
heaven).* Once more, set away forward to the 
second coming of Christ, "And then shall be re- 
vealed the lawless one, whom the Lord Jesus shall 
slay with the breath of his mouth, and bring to 
nought by the manifestation of his coming ; even 
he, whose coming is according to the working of 
Satan with all power and signs and lying wonders, 
and deceivableness of unrighteousness for them that 
perish." ^ 

^ Col. ii. 18-23. The first of these verses is read by the Authorised, 
and the second by the Hevised Version, in order to get what seems 
to be the natural sense. * Eph. vi. 11, 12, Revised Version. 

3 Eph. iL 2. * Earth's Earliest Ages, p. 40. By Pember. 

6 2 Thess. ii. 8-10, Revised Version. 
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Persons who dispute about the possibility or im- 
possibility of prophecy may, it seems to me, find 
some tolerable evidence here, since no doubt as to 
dates can enter to give colour for the idea that 
these predictions were written after the events. 
This disturbing doubt about dates may apply to 
early predictions which are said to have been 
fulfilled long ago; but here are passages, written 
certainly much more than a thousand years ago, 
in which it is stated that certain features will ap- 
pear in " the latter times." Very special inspira- 
tion is claimed for these predictions, '*the Spirit 
speaketh expressly ^ Now the predictions are not 
diffuse, indeed they are very condensed, yet they 
include quite a number of special points ; and if 
these seem to be peculiarly applicable to the main 
features of the daemonistic phenomena now under 
review — phenomena which anybody can, by a little 
trouble, personally verify or disprove — ^it will at 
least be a remarkable circumstance. For one must 
certainly agree with science in this, that prophecy 
is not a normal human faculty ; therefore if it ap- 
pears that specific predictions, made more than a 
thousand years ago, are now being literally verified, 
it is difficult to see how one can avoid the necessity 
of referring them to some extra -human source. 
The dsemonists, probably, would refer them to an 
infernal source, since they assign such an ugly 
origin to the daemoniac phenomena; but outside 
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observers will be more able to keep their minds free 
from bias on this point. 

Looking, then, at those features of Spiritualism 
which seem to correspond with the words of the 
predictions, " forbidding to marry, and command- 
ing to abstain from meats," are, strangely enough, 
the exact injunctions which modem dsemonism 
lays upon such of its adherents as desire to rise 
to its higher grades. The barrier of the flesh, 
according to damonism, sadly interferes with free 
intercourse with the daemon world, consequently 
the flesh must be mortified and done violence 
to, and the natural passions subdued, before one 
can hope to become a spiritualistic adept. ^ The 
daemonists also advance, in this connection, the 
seemingly humane argument, that no one who 
appreciates the sufiering of lower nature can wish 
to support himself by the death of animals for 
food ; and in this they are to a certain extent in 
advance of Christian theology, which has scarcely 
ever troubled itself about the sufferings of animals, 
or appeared to perceive the sadness of them. Still 
we find, that Jesus ate flesh and fish, and was even 



1 " All my experience goes to show that it is ... to the coarse- 
ness and unsnitability of the food on which we are in the habit of 
sustaining our organisms, that our general insensibility to the finer 
influences which pervade the universe ... is ascribable. . . . We 
are accustomed to over-materialise ourselves to such a degree as to 
lose all cognisance of the immaterial and essential part of us." (The 
Soul, and How it Found Me, p. 22.) 
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called a "gluttonous man" by the orthodox; re- 
cognising that a man's duty was to make use of 
such food as is incident to the present disordered 
state of nature— disordered, as he no doubt knew, 
by the Creator, for some wise but meanwhile in- 
scrutable purpose. Mr Maitland the dsemonist, on 
the contrary, narrates with much innocence, that 
having one night eaten a morsel of lobster, the 
'' spirits " were so irritated as to pronounce him 
** unclean," and refused to have anything more to 
do with him till he had expiated the offence by 
the use of castor-oil.^ 

Again, Paul (the spiritualists loathe Paul, be- 
cause his references to them are so objectionable, 
and they have invented a special form of Christian 
heresy which they call "Paulism") — Paul, in an 
expression which at first seems confused, says that 
the desire to " intrude into things which he hath 
not seen," and to " worship angels," proceeded 
only from the "puffing up of the fleshly mind." 
Still, according to Scripture, there is exactly a 
" fleshly " or " carnal mind " — intellect — which is 
"enmity against God," as opposed to true spirit, 
which is said to be "the candle of the Lord."^ 
Occultists speak similarly ; thus Mr Sinnett : " St 
Paul was not indulging in vague fancies when he 
made use of the expression body, soul, and spirit. 

* 

1 The Soul, and How it Found Me, p. 112. 

2 Rom. viii 7; Prov. xx. 27. 
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The spirit he was referring to may be described as 
the soul of the soul." ^ Then Mr Sinnett goes on 
to aver that the soul, or what Scripture calls the 
carnal mind, is really material, although composed 
of amazingly subtle matter ; ^ that fleshly mind is 
a much grosser thing than spirit. Paul's words, 
then, seem to imply, that instead of penetrating 
into really spiritual mysteries by bodily ascetism 
and psychological investigations, as they fancy 
they are doing, the daemonists are only gratifying 
an inquisitive human appetite of the fleshly in- 
tellect. In the present state, Paul says, we must 
be content to see "in a mirror darkly";^ but 
in return for putting this wise restraint on a 
curiosity which can lead to no reliable or healthy 
knowledge, we shall be rewarded in the future 

^ Occult World, p. 13. When one enters upon such abstruse 
questions one is apt to feel entirely at sea, as no two schools of 
philosophy agree about them, but it is remarkable to find the old 
Book offering itself as a guide. Metaphysics cannot distinguish 
satisfactorily between " soul " and " spirit," but we read that " the 
word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit" 
(Heb. iv. 12). 

2 " Not one of the Fathers," quotes Mr Lecky from Mosheim, 
'^ entertained the same opinion as the majority of Christians do at 
the present day, that the soul is perfectly simple, and entirely 
destitute of all body, figure, form, and extension. On the contrary, 
they all acknowledge it to contain something corporeal." (History 
of Rationalism, i. 339, note.) The Fathers, however, agreeing thus 
far {mirahUe dictuf), differed on the further question whether the 
soul was soul only and nothing else, or was the subtle body of an 
immaterial spirit. 

3 1 Cor. xiii. 12, Revised Version. 
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by knowing aa fully and truly " as we are known." 
And as, according to Paul, we are only really 
known by our Maker, if we ultimately come to 
know as He does, the weary searching after the 
elusive Truth may then be crowned with perfect 
sight. 

As to the " Will- worship " of which Paul speaks, 
again, is it not remarkable that both in Spiritualism 
and Occultism, the will, human or divine, is recog- 
nised, and practically worshipped, as the ultimate 
force of the universe? It is to the training and 
concentration of the will that adepts devote them- 
selves, since they claim it as the main agent in the 
production of their phenomena. Paul's " voluntary 
humility " is a curious expression, which seems to 
have rather puzzled the translators, and as it 
stands it is rather meaningless; but without any 
straining I think it may yield the idea of the 
subjection to certain rules and methods which the 
adepts impose on their wills, in order to make them 
efficient. A trained will is a much more powerful 
agent than one which is under no control ; the adepts 
know this, and " humble " or subject their " voli- 
tions " by severe training. Elsewhere Paul speaks 
of the will in a somewhat ugly connection, coupling 
it with "the lusts of our flesh," and with the very 
" flesh and mind " which have been under consid- 
eration ; " we all had our conversation in times 
past in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the wills of 
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the flesh and of the mind." ^ Possibly Paul may 
have been a better philosopher as to the real ten- 
dencies of Will than the dsemonists are, and his 
guidance may be the safer to follow. 

Taking these points of this unquestionably ancient 
prediction, then, and setting them against the 
modern phenomena, is there not a singular corre- 
spondence between the prediction and the facts ? 



The sex question enters very largely into Spirit- 
ualism ; the spirit of the age having been naturally 
prepared for the ideas which the daemonists pro- 
mulgate by all kinds of "women's rights" advocacy, 
from the soberness of Mr Mill down to the indecency 
of female oratory in trousers. Now, supposing 
malign daemons wished to throw this planet into 
a state of anarchy, there is perhaps no way in 
which they could better begin than by disarranging 
people's ideas as to the relations of the sexes, 
which lie at the root of all social affairs. These 
relations are considered more fully elsewhere, but 
at present it is enough to say that dsemonism aims 
at setting the woman above the man, and loosening 
all the popular conceptions of the marriage bond. 
To take the words of one of the cleanest-minded 
Spiritualists on this matter, — " In one sense woman 

^ Eph. ii. 3. In the margin of the Authorised Version, against 
the word " desires " is put, " Greek, the wills." 

N 
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is superior to man. She is the central, highest 
figure in the creation. The last created, receiving 
first the Divine life, she intervenes as it were 
between man and heaven."^ Now, these and such 
utterances, in one shape or other, are taking an 
increasing hold on the public mind. So much 
semblance of truth and purity accompanies them, 
too, that it is not difficult to see how they may 
often be taken as deliverances from heaven ; 
'*' woman has been trodden down too long,*' it is 
said, " by male brute force ; female love will reno- 
vate society better than man's hard cold intellect ; 
and marriages should be determined, not by passion 
or reasons of convenience, but by the elective 
affinity of sjonpathetic souls." And when such 
doctrines are set forth by good men, who practise 
the mortification of the body and subjugation of 
the passions which they preach, how is the world 
generally, which is not guilty of reflection, to 
discover the lurking evil of the theories, and to 
see that such a religion, once it has gained a firm 
footing, is likely to throw off all restraints and lead 
its votaries into unthought-of depravity ! Paul's 
words as to " them which have a form of godliness, 
but denying the power thereof" (i.e., denying the 
Divinity of Christ as the source of all power, as 
the daemonists do ?) . . . " which creep into 

^ The Sexes, Here and Hereafter, third edition, p. 110. By W. H. 
Holcombe, M.D. London, 1884. 
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houses, and lead captive silly women laden with 
sins, led away with divers lusts," ^ — these words do 
not appear in immediate sequence to his admoni- 
tions already quoted, still they do not seem in- 
applicable to the state of things which may be 
foreseen for the Spiritualism of the future ; women 
are flattered and made of great importance, as 
media and otherwise, owing to their " more spiritual 
mould " and more delicate intuitive faculties ; and 
"spiritual" loves and ** spiritual" marriages and 
a variety of other strange connections occur, of 
which, considering the natural passions of mankind, 
and the history of similar societies in the past, it 
is not difficult to foresee the unfortunate issue. 
"Spiritual affinities" will be developed for other 
people's wives and husbands, which can hardly fail 
to be projected into the sphere of the natural, and 
the social confusion which may thus ensue, may be 
most disastrous. The use of mesmerism, too, and 
other so-called " occult " powers, which are largely 
associated with Spiritualism, are practically certain, 
in the hands of persons who are unfit to be trusted 
with them, to result to the great injury of woman- 
hood.2 And keys and text- books of magnetism 

1 2 Tim. iii. 5, 6. 

2 Animal Magnetism. Binet and Fere. " We even think it 
possible that a subject might be violated in the hypnotic state, in 
which she would be unable to offer any resistance." "Sensual 
suggestions (under hypnotism) provoke imperious desires, of which 
the consequences may be imagined. ... So far, hypnotism has only 
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and mesmerism, owing to the unwisdom of the 
leaders of these movements, can now, more is the 
pity, be bought by anybody for a few shillings. 
In fact, it seems not too much to say, that Spirit- 
ualism is more likely to develop into a religion for 
the brothel, than for the drawing-room. 

In regard to all these forebodings, the daemonists 
will but point indignantly to the excellent character 
of their foremost apostles. This argument has so 
constantly sufficed to satisfy people as to the purity 
of a religion, that one may be pardoned for dwelling 
on the subject. Must daemonists be reminded, as 
well as Christian theologians, that creed and conduct 
are often at diametrical opposition? Historians 
have assured us, that, to use almost Buckle's own 
words, licentious religious ceremonials have often 
had no connection with licentious national morals ; ^ 
and that, similarly, the most beautiful personal 
morality may be exhibited by the devotees of 
a creed which is profoundly immoral. It is not 
asserted that Spiritualism is as yet profoundly 
immoral, biit it is meant to be asserted, with all 

made a casual appearance in a court of justice. But this state of 
things might change at any time, and (h3rpnotic) suggestion may 
become an instrument of criminal practices. No one who studies 
the history of crime will maintain that society ought not to guard 
against such a danger." (Pp. 367, 214, 376.) 

1 Buckle's History of Civilisation, ii. 303. Buckle quotes Voltaire 
and Constant in a full note on the subject, and notes that Constant's 
words were considered to be "extremely profound and just," by 
Dean Milman in his * History of Christianity.* 
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the vigour of which language is capable, that it 
shows all the ** promise and potency " of becoming 
so — and that, perhaps, at no distant date. 

The Spiritualistic God, too, is a theological her- 
maphrodite of an extraordinary nature, a concep- 
tion — so much of it as is intelligible — which must 
be as repulsive to the propriety of respectable athe- 
ism, as it certainly is to Christianity.^ In ordinary 
life these unfortunate monstrosities are kept in 
the background, lest the feelings of society should 
be shocked ; does it not, then, seem a remarkable 
impiety to picture the Deity in such a shape ! 



It is a relief to turn back from these wild ideas 
to the Bible. And we may look, first, at what it 
says about angels. Its good angels always appear 
as men; there is no warrant whatever for the 
winged nondescript of the moral story-books. 
Cherubim are represented as having wings, and 
sometimes non-human shapes, but nowhere are they 
said to be identical with angels ; however, this is 
not the place to inquire about cherubim. In Gen. 
xix. the angels who appeared to Lot are spoken of 

^ E,g,, " We are thus brought to the true character of Deity, as 
being predominantly masculine-feniinine, or bi-sexual ; and thus he 
was generally represented in the symbolic gods of antiquity, this 
being in truth the groundwork of the entire argument.'^ (Old 
Truths in a New Light, p. 447.) The last clause is rather suggestive 
as to the value of the '* argument" 
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alternately as "angels" and "men"; so also are 
the angels at Christ's grave called men (Luke 
xxiv. 4). Christ himself, in his resurrection body, 
appeared as a man, and ate with his disciples as 
a man (John xxi. 5-14) ; only his resurrection 
body, like the bodies of the angels, although 
material, since it could be touched (John xx. 27), 
appeared to be of an infinitely subtler form of 
matter than ours, since it was said to pass through 
the walls of a closed room (John xx. 26), something 
in the same way as, according to Professor Tyndall, 
the light from each individual star travels to us 
true and distinct through all the countless cross- 
lights of other stars. ^ If, then, such an extraor- 
dinary and almost unthinkable thing — and people 
seldom think how marvellous it is — happens con- 
tinually in Nature ; and if soot has under certain 
conditions seemed to be forced through a deal 
box,^ why, similarly, may there not, for all we 

^ " The [light and heat] waves issuing from uncounted centres, 
cross, coincide, oppose, and pass through each other, without con- 
fusion or ultimate extinction. Every star is seen across the entangle- 
ment of wave-motions produced by all other stars." (Fragments of 
Science, i. 34.) It is not, of course, a perfect analogy, because it is 
not particles of light and heat which travel, but light and heat waves 
travelling along the particles of ether. Still it is a useful analogy. 

* The following curious phenomenon was described in the Report 
of a meeting of the Meteorological Society in the spring of 1858. 
^^Photographic Effects of Lightning, — At the last meeting of the 
Meteorological Society there was read a paper on * The Photographic 
Effects of Lightning.* ... To corroborate this view, Mr Poey men- 
tioned an instance of lightning falling down a chimney and passing 
into a trunk, in which was found an inch of soot, which must have 
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know to the contrary, be material bodies of so 
high and fine a nature that their molecules may 
be able to pass between the molecules of grosser 
substances like doors and walls? 

It is a question, apparently, of the behaviour 
of atoms. In order to understand any body, we 
must first understand its atoms. Now Professor 
Tyndall says that "the atoms and molecules of 
every gas " — and of course a gas is a body, al- 
though subtle and invisible — " have certain defin- 
ite rates of oscillation " or vibration ; and it is 
noticed that the same ** layer of gas " will show 
itself " opaque to radiant heat " while " perfectly 
transparent to light." Why, then, is this? Science 
says that the light- waves " swing or recur " at a 
certain rate, while the heat-waves swing at a 
different rate ; and if the swing of the heat-wave 
happens to "synchronise or coincide" with the 
rate of oscillation of the atoms of the gas-layer, the 
latter absorbs the heat-wave and wiU not suffer it 
to pass; whereas the light- wave, swinging at a 
different rate from the atoms of the gas, passes 
through the gas and proceeds on its way as if no 
body had intervened at all. The passage of one 
body through another, then, might seem to depend 
on the vibrations of their respective atoms not 
being " in accord." " It requires," as the Professor 

passed through the wood itself." (Quoted in *The Stars and The 
Angels,* p. 364.) 
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says, '* some discipline of the imagination to form 
a clear picture " of the process which he describes ; 
but since he calls the imagination " the divining- 
rod of the man of science," plain people may surely 
use it too, in the examination of subjects which 
seem to them of no less importance.^ 

Now Spiritualists and occultists profess to produce 
similar phenomena, and to cause ** psychic" and 
" pneumatic " bodies to pass through each other ; 
and they also state that the '* transmission between 
human beings of the sentiments of sympathy, an- 
tipathy, and other emotions depends on the affinity 
of the atoms, or the reverse, and on the accord 
with which they vibrate." ^ And I do not know 
that we are in a position to disprove their state- 
ments, from any certain knowledge as to what 
these subtle atoms may, or may not, do. And 
similarly, I do not know that we are in a position 
to disprove the Bible statements as to the actions 
of Christ's resurrection body and of angelic bodies ; 
or even to say explicitly that such statements are 
unscientific, seeing that not distant analogies ap- 
pear in physical science. 

Indeed, it is very necessary to remember the 
limitations of our senses, if we would not be con- 
stantly led into error by dogmatising on things we 
know nothing about. The senses of animals are 

^ Fragments of Science, vol. i. pp. 65, 441, 66, 404. 
2 Scientific Religion, pp. 163, 166. 
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often far beyond ours in subtlety; "we find in 
animals," says Sir John Lubbock, ** complex organs 
of sense, richly supplied with nerves, but the func- 
tion of which we are as yet powerless to explain. 
There may be fifty other senses as difierent from 
ours as sound is from sight ; and even within the 
boundaries of our own senses there may be endless 
sounds which we cannot hear, and colours ... of 
which we have no conception. . . . The familiar 
world which surrounds us may be a totally difierent 
place to other animals. To them it may be full 
of music which we cannot hear, of colour which we 
cannot see, of sensations which we cannot con- 
ceive."^ In the face of such a dictum, perhaps 
the story about Balaam's ass seeing the angel" 
whom Balaam could not see, may not be so ex- 
travagant after all ! So far as to the possibility, 
or impossibility, of the existence of real, material, 
though ordinarily invisible, angelic bodies. 

On the other hand, there is the objection that 
in certain scriptures the angels are described as 
spirits; thus in Heb. i. 14, they are called ** min- 
istering spirits." Now when paradoxes like this 
occur, the only plan is to put the two sides to- 
gether and try to get the general sense. A man 
has both a body and a spirit, yet sometimes we 
speak as if he were pure- spirit, thus, " General 
Gordon was a noble spirit," or, "so many souls 

1 The Senses of Animals, p. 192. By Sir John Lubbock. 
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were saved from the \vreck ; " but nobody mistakes 
our meaning. Similarly, I think, there need be 
no difficulty in giving the " ministering spirits " of 
the Bible the material bodies with which the Bible 
usually provides them. 

If we are to believe in a future state of any kind, 
it is certainly more agreeable to think that the 
loved ones who have gone before may be known 
and met again in bodily shape, however much 
higher than the present, than to imagine them as 
disembodied spirits, " sitting on damp clouds and 
singing hallelujahs." This expression is quoted 
not irreverently, but purposely, to illustrate a 
popular theological idea which finds little ground 
in the Bible, because that idea has greatly damaged 
the attractiveness of the Scripture future state for 
many minds. 

The Bible statements — though they can be as 
little proved as disproved — do not yield the idea 
of an immaterial heaven or paradise, nor that it is 
a vague region. Christ, when he left the earth, 
is reported to have passed upwards into space,^ 
with a real body, to a similarly real, though un- 
known locality. There, it is said, he would re- 
main for an unstated period, — so long, indeed, that 
" in the last days there should come scoffers," with 
the exact " unbroken -sequence -of -Nature -and- no- 
evidence-of-supernatural-interference " cry in their 

J Acte i. 9, 10. 
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mouths which is now heard everjrwhere — " Where 
is the promise of his coming ? for since the fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as they were from 
the beginning of the creation ; " ' — there he would 
remain for this unstated time, and would ulti- 
mately return to earth in the same bodily manner.^ 
And, as a body cannot be in two places at once, 
he repeatedly referred to the sorrow which his 
followers would feel on their material separation 
from him, and promised to send the " Holy Spirit " 
to " comfort " them during his absence ; ^ indicating, 
moreover, that this Spirit, by virtue, presumably, 
of being unbodied, or very subtle in its nature, 
would enter into even a closer relation with them 
than he had occupied ; he, being bodily, could only 
be with them, but this Spirit was to enter into 
them.* His foUowers, he said, would, in their grief 
at the physical separation, "mourn and lament,"* 
although joy would return at his reappearance; 
and elsewhere, that the " children of the bride- 
chamber would fast in the days when the bride- 
groom should be taken from them.*'^ Now this 
" fasting " or " lamenting " for its absent Master is 
a feature we seem to miss in the orthodoxy which 
bears his name, and which gets on remarkably well 
without him — better, not improbably, than if he 
were again present, for he was, in many respects, 

1 2 Pet. iii. 3, 4. « Acts i. 11. s John xiv. 16, 26. 

* John xiv. 17. * John xvi. 20, 22. « Mark ii. 18-20. 
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the most heterodox person who ever lived, being, 
in fact, eventually crucified for heterodoxy.^ 



But leaving angels and angelic bodies, the at- 
tention may now be turned to daemons. The 
daemons of Scripture are represented simply as 
spirits, assuming no visible form, nor ever appear- 
ing, like the angels, as men.^ It is not said that 
daemons are immaterial — or even that spirit is 
immaterial ; there may be forms of matter, again, 
even subtler than the matter of angelic bodies, but 
this is not the time for such speculations. All we 
have to do with is, that in the Bible daemons are 
treated simply as spirits, — spirits which, being 
disembodied, were able to enter into the bodies of 
men and women, producing infirmity, and lunacy,^ 

^ " But the Churchmen fain would kill their Church 
As the Churches have killed their Christ." 

(Tennyson's " Maud.") 

2 It seems less certain, in the Bible, whether the Great Evil Agent, 
the Diabolos, the Master of the daemons, is meant to be represented 
as disembodied. As the "prince of the power of the air," he is 
called " the spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedience " ; 
but he is also described as appearing before the Almighty along with 
the " sons of God," and as ** walking up and down on the earth." 
(Eph. ii. 2 ; Job i 6-12, ii. 1-7.) And if, as was noticed, we some- 
times say of a man, " he is a noble spirit," a bodily Satan may also 
be spoken of sometimes as a spirit. 

3 Dr Edward Tylor, F.RS., delivering the seventh Gifford 
Lecture in Aberdeien on 14th January 1890, though not a believer 
in daemons, said that, " to watch 'an epileptic patient or a maniac 
would, he thought, leave on any dispassionate observer, as it had 
done on him, the impression that far from dcemoniacal possession being 
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and powers of divination or clairvoyance, and other 
disorders in their victims. No slightest hint occurs 
in the Bible that they would cease these mal- 
practices before Christ's return, but direct state- 
ments are made that the malpractices would go on, 
and would apparently culminate in a masterpiece 
of iniquity in "the last days." And occult phil- 
osophy — for occultism asserts the existence of evil 
spirits as strongly as good ones — at once steps in 
with the assurance, that what the daemons did then 
they are doing still, and that they entered into 
humanity in the way described in Scripture, either 
to procure, through the bodies of their victims, the 

a * vulgar superstition,' it was a theory which interpreted the phe- 
nomenon of disease with astounding accuracy and plausibility." 
(Aberdeen Free Press, 15th January 1890.) 

"The late Dr Forbes Winslow expressed his conviction that a 
large proportion of the patients in our lunatic asylums are cases of 
possession and not of madness. He distinguished the dasmoniac by 
a strange duality, and by the fact that, when temporarily released 
from the oppression of the dsemon, he is often able to describe the 
force which seizes upon his limbs, and compels him to acts or words 
of shame against his wilL" (Earth's Earliest Ages, p. 261.) Now 
what we popularly call the "superhuman" strength which mad 
persons sometimes exhibit, may perhaps be more reasonably ex- 
plained by such an hypothesis than by any other. Only lately I 
heard of a girl who, in a paroxysm of madness, knocked one un- 
usually strong man down and held him to the ground, and after- 
wards required two strong men and a female nurse to master her. 
Now clearly, when in her sane state, this girl did not possess this 
power ; and as a body cannot give out anything more than it pos- 
sesses, it seems to foUow that this surplus of power must have been 
put into the girl by some outside agency. By what, then? No 
doubt medicine would explain it by some long word which nobody 
understands, but medicine is not always wise, and possibly the 
simpler hypothesis of dsQmoniac agency may be the correct one. 
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gratification of their vicious desires, or else to draw 
magnetic force from their mediums for the pro- 
duction of their " manifestations." 

Animal magnetism is a strange and somewhat 
** uncanny" subject, and daemonism asserts that 
force can be drawn from the bodies of animals as 
well as men, and that the cattle and sacred animals 
employed in the ancient mysteries were used chiefly 
for this purpose.^ Thus is said to be caused the 
prostration of the medium after a seance ; and good 
dsemonists are loud as to the dangers of medium- 
ship. Mr Oliphant says : " The cultivation of the 
mediumistic faculty is in the highest degree to be 
deprecated. It is of little practical use, and in- 
volves bodily and spiritual danger of the most 
serious kind. . . . Above all are those in danger 
who seek to open themselves to the operation of 
this psychic force from motives of curiosity, gain, 
or the mere desire to exhibit phenomena which 
may gratify their vanity. They are playing with 
fire, and I would earnestly warn all before whose 
eyes these lines may fall, on no account to take any 

^ '* Animal magnetism has been, probably from the earliest times, 
one of the chief resources of the magician. It was practised con- 
stantly in the temples of Isis, of Osiris, and Serapis." (" The Litera- 
ture of Spiritualism," p. 6. A paper read before the Royal Society 
of Literature, June 1888, by W. Knighton.) 

"It then occurred to me to inquire whether in the ancient 
mysteries the sacred cattle were used for this purpose ; when they 
wrote, * Of course. And that the Brahmins know. That, too, the 
Egyptians know.' " (The Soul, and How it Found Me, p. 219.) 
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part in any of those after-dinner experiments in 
which telepathy, thought-reading, and hypnotism 
are trifled with as a more lively amusement than 
a round game. They may be unconsciously open- 
ing themselves to influences, and establishing con- 
nections with agencies in the unseen, from which 
they may find it almost impossible to free them- 
selves, and which may possess a power of tor- 
turing them, both here and hereafter, in ways 
very little dreamt of." ^ And Mr Olcott writes^ — 
" Mediumship is a peril indeed, and the last thing 
I should wish would be to see one in whom I was 
interested become a medium." ^ And the Bible, 
which is probably a safer guide than either of 
them, rings out sharp and decisive, " Have no 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, 
but rather reprove them." 

" It is a shame," the Bible continues, " even to 
speak of those things which are done of them in 
secret. All things that are reproved are made 
manifest by the light." The Bible has no sym- 

1 Scientific Religion, pp. 163, 168. 

* Theosophy, p. 244. Dr Holcombe says even of Swedenborg : 
"Although Swedenborg professes to have enjoyed open intercourse 
with the spiritual world for a period of nearly thirty years, whereby 
he was enabled to reveal the great facts and laws of that world, yet 
he repeatedly warns his readers against such intercourse, and shows 
us why it is attended with danger to men's souls. And those who 
accept his teachings, generally regard such intercourse as disorderly, 
against the Divine interdict, and perilous to a man's spiritual 
welfare." (The Sexes, Here and Hereafter, p. vii.) 
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pathy with dark seances. Bible angels do not 
communicate with humanity by spirit - rapping, 
neither do they need to draw force from mediums, 
either men or cattle ; they seem to have an abun- 
dant store in their own organisms. No. Straight 
and direct, like the lightning - bolt, Bible angels 
and their messages flash out, in the open day- 
light. Daniel's angel was " a man whose face was 
as the appearance of lightning, and the voice of his 
words like the voice of a multitude." Of the angel 
of the resurrection — '* His countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment white as snow, and for 
fear of him the keepers did shake, and became as 
dead men." Plenty of force of their own in these 
angels ; whether magnetism, or electricity, or may- 
hap some other mode of force which we cannot as 
yet put a name to. 



The Spiritualists believe that their daemons are 
the spirits of dead men and women, and that their 
badness or goodness is traceable (by scientific con- 
tinuity) to the characters which they bore while in 
the body. The pleasure they draw from this belief 
is somewhat surprising, for many people would think 
it rather a regrettable thing that the spirits of those 
they had lost should be obliged to hover in the 
atmosphere of a planet which is so saturated with 
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sorrow as ours. And does it not seem derogatory 
to the dignity of well-ordered spirits, living in any 
kind of unseen world that can command our respect, 
to be supposed liable to recall at will by their human 
friends to fool with a planchette, or knock out 
alphabets on wainscots, or for any other of the 
frivolities to which the curiosity of the dsemonists 
would subject them ? Would it not be excessively 
annoying to the spirit of a man who had predeceased 
his mother-in-law, to be still at her beck and call 
after passing into the unseen ? Fortunately the 
Bible does not ask us to believe in any such 
triviaUties. " To-day," said Christ to the dying 
thief, " thou shalt be with me in Paradise," ^ which, 
as previously noticed, seemed to be a precise and 
probably distant locality of bliss, in which Christ 
was bodily to remain till his second coming, and 
in which the blest should remain with him. In 
Jude it is written of his coming, " The Lord cometh 
with ten thousand of his saints," which would im- 
ply that ** his saints " had been with him where he 
was, namely, according to Paul, beside " the throne 
of the Majesty in the heavens," ^ not in the neigh- 
bourhood of this unhappy star. No doubt isolated 
texts occur which at j&rst sight seem to yield an 
opposite meaning ; but I think that, if carefully col- 
lected and literally read by a non-theological person, 
the general sense will be found strongly against 

^ Luke xxiii 43. ^ Heb. viiL 1. 
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the idea of any aimless wandering of departed men 
and women in our vicinity. 

As to the spirits of the bad, again, it is said, 
"The Lord knoweth how to . . . keep the un- 
righteous under punishment unto the day of judg- 
ment." ^ Now the word rqpeiv means to " take 
care of," ''guard," "watch narrowly," and would 
hardly be applicable to spirits with a roving 
commission of malej&cence. Who or what, then, 
are the daemons of Scripture ? Hardly any infor- 
mation is given, except of a negative kind — that 
they are not those angels who fell from " their first 
estate," since those are said to be " reserved in 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day." ^ Faint hints appear which may favour 
the idea of a connection between the daemons and 
some preadamite race which finished its history of 
disaster before ours began; but, in the words of 
a judicious writer, "the subject is involved in 
much obscurity," and it is elsewhere recommended 
not '* to go beyond the things which are written," ^ 
— a piece of advice which it would have been better 
for the world if theology had followed. 

But, the daemonists say, it is absolutely certain 
that the spirits we communicate with are our de- 
parted relatives, for they give us proofs, both direct 
and indirect, of their identity ; they know our family 

^ 2 Pet ii. 9, Revifled Version. 

s Jude 6 ; 2 Pet ii 4. ^ 1 Cor. iv. 6, Revised Version. 
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secrets, they. " materialise " and show themselves 
to our mediums, who " describe their peculiarities 
so minutely that we at once recognise them " ; and 
they even, when thus materialised, oflFer themselves 
to photography.^ Probably common occultism, less 
the " spirits " altogether, could give some curious 
information as to the way of eflFecting " materiali- 
sations " ; and if daemons exist at all, it is easy to 
imagine them more rather than less clever than 
human occultists. While as to a knowledge of 
family secrets, if Russian police can, by an inter- 
mittent and visible espionage, and by pigeon-holing 
their information for future reference and passing 
it from hand to hand — ^if they can acquire the secret 
knowledge they are known to possess, it is not 
difficult to conceive how unseen agents, by a 
constant and invisible espionage and exchange of 
information, may lay up an even larger stock of 
intelligence. 

Any one, however, who is interested in the sub- 
ject may examine the dsemonist doctrines and the 
Bible statements for himself— avoiding, of course, 
all sectarian theories. And, as passages will be 
found apparently tending to conclusions opposite to 

^ " The test of clearly recognisable likenesses of deceased friends 
has often been obtained. Mr William Howitt, who went (to the 
photographer) without previous notice, obtained likenesses of two 
sons, many years dead, and of the very existence of one of which 
even the friend who accompanied Mr Howitt was ignorant" (Wal- 
lace, pp. 201, 189.) 
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those I have suggested, it will be necessary — as has 
been said already perhaps too often — to read and 
re-read the whole Bible with minute care, just as a 
natural scientist repeats and re-repeats his observa- 
tions before he feels justij&ed in generalising from 
them. It is evidently, then, not a thing to be done 
in a day ; for although the Bible was intended for 
everybody without the intervention of a priesthood, 
as long a time may be required really to know it, 
as is necessary to become familiar with the ' Prin- 
ciples of Sociology ' ; and the Bible is, unlike the 
latter, a book without an index, and correlated 
texts lie scattered through it, often in the most 
unlikely places. 

Rationalism has often exhibited this want of an 
exact knowledge of the Bible, with especial regard 
to daemonism. " The soul that turneth after such 
as have familiar spirits, and after wizards, to go 
a- whoring after them" (Professor Tyndall's own 
word), " I will even set My face against that soul, 
and will cut him off from among his people." " Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live." ^ Such is the whole 
tone of the Old Testament on this subject ; and 
executed the " wizards " and " witches " were, with 
short shrift. Now rationalism has, in the first 
place, pointed from these texts with horror to the 
havoc wrought by witch - hunting theologians of 
the Christian era ; but it has, in the second place, 

1 Levit XX. 6 ; Exod. xxiL 18. 
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assumed that daBmon - intercourse never existed, 
which has not been proved at all. Not much 
sophistry is needed to defend the Bible position 
here. Bationalism has itself insisted, that if 
dsemons did exist, and if intercourse with them 
was possible, and was productive of almost more 
serious social evil than murder or adultery (for, 
given an evil daemon of moderate capacity, he 
could, from the confidence placed in him by the 
men and women who believed him to be an angel 
of light, simply corrupt human conduct from its 
source) — supposing such intercourse did exist, and 
that the offenders could be detected with certainty, 
rationalism has itself insisted that the most drastic 
means should be taken to stamp such an evil out.^ 
Well, the Old Testament proceeds throughout on 
exactly this supposition. It says that dsemonism 
did exist ; and it also says — an all-important point 
— that the Israelitish government was a theocracy, 
the Divine commands being transmitted to the 
people either through a leader like Moses, or 
through judges, or prophets, or anointed kings ; 
and we are also told how the Deity directed with 



1 " A88uming the existence of witches," says Mr Lecky, ** assum- 
ing that there were really certain persons who were constantly en- 
gaged in inflicting, by diabolical agency, every form of evil on their 
neighbours, and whose machinations destroyed coimtless lives — 
there can be no doubt that these persons should be punished with 
death, altogether irrespective of any distinct command." (History of 
European Rationalism, i. 11, 12.) 
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infallible accuracy the detection of the guilty;^ 
therefore, if it was possible to detect a daemon- 
monger with such certainty, it was only right to 
put him beyond the power of doing further mis- 
chief. Whether the Bible theory be a true one 
or not, it is perfectly interconsistent — it agrees 
with itself. And that is more than many other 
theories do. 

But in the New Testament a totally different 
state of things is represented. Witchcraft was still 
said to exist, since Paul described it as " manifest," ^ 
or popularly visible ; but no temporal theocracy 
was ever instituted in relation to the Christian 
Church, which was recommended to obey such 
world-rulers as it might happen to live under. No 
Christian theologians were ever authorised by the 
New Testament either to meddle with the secular 
arm, or inflict punishment for any kind of judicial 
offence ; they were to be ministers and servants, 
and even to be " persecuted," not to be judges and 
rulers or "lords," even over '* God's heritage"^ — 
much less over outside criminals beyond God's 
heritage. While as to judging or punishing, their 
conspicuous incompetency to fill such an office is 
noticed in such passages as Matt. xiii. 28-30, where 
they were forbidden to root up the tares at their 
own indiscretion, " lest ye root up also the wheat 

1 E,g,y Josh. vii. 10-18. « Gal. v. 19, 20. 

3 E.g,f John xvi. 2 ; 1 Cor. iv. 9-13 ; 1 Pet. v. 3. 
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with them." Their subsequent conduct in this 
respect is therefore absolutely no measure of the 
instructions they received. One may also notice 
Christ's sharp rebuke to his disciples on their desir- 
ing him to exert superhuman power to " consume " 
some religionists of another sect ; ^ and his repeated 
refusals to connect himself in any way with politics 
or civil power.^ 



The spirit of the age is not untruly reflected in 
the popular novel, which is the only class of litera- 
ture, beyond the newspapers and magazines, that 
the bulk of people read. Is it possible, then, to 
notice to what an extent spiritualistic and occult 
ideas are creeping into our novels and periodicals, 
without thinking what this means ? It means, not 
so much that the literature is guiding the spirit of 
the age, as that the spirit of the age is becoming 
so " sicklied " with a mystical cast of thought as to 
demand the literature. Bulwer Lytton's * Coming 
Race,' with its mysterious " vril " ; Mr Crawford's 
' Zoroaster,' * Mr Isaacs,' and ' With the Immor- 
tals ' ; Marie Corelli's ' Romance of Two Worlds ' ; 
Mrs Campbell Praed's ' Aflfinities '; Mr Anstey's ' A 
Fallen Idol ' ; Howell's ' Undiscovered Country ' ; 
Sinnett's * Karma'; Mr Rider Haggard's *She' 

^ Luke ix. 54, 55. 

* E.g,^ Mark xiL 13-17; John vi. 15, xviii 36 ; Acts L 6, 7. 
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— and fifty others, — do all these books mean 
nothing? Every issue of the lighter magazines 
contains one, or several articles, on ''Haunted 
Homes," or occultism, or transmigration of souls, 
or magnetism, or some kindred subject. Does this 
signify nothing ? True or not true, such popular 
literature exercises a vastly wider influence than 
the scientific essays which deride it, and which 
are read by, comparatively speaking, the very few. 
Are these facts not only too good witness of the 
general readiness to re-examine the old mystic phil- 
osophies and magic religions of the East ? " They 
be replenished from the east, and are soothsayers 
like the Philistines, and they please themselves in 
the children of strangers." ^ Evolved Khojas, and 
RS,mmohun Koys, and Buddhist missionaries are 
beginning to find more public favour than the 
teachers of our own race, whether these be Canon 
Farrars or Herbert Spencers.^ The true extent of 
this Eastern influence, as has been well remarked, 

^ Isa, ii. 6. 

2 Take but a single announcement, from the * Academy,* of a batch 
of mystical books just issued. " Mr George Redway announces the 
following books : * The Indian Religions ; or. Results of the Mys- 
terious Buddhism, concerning that also which is to be understood in 
the Divinity of Fire,' by Mr Hargrave Jennings. *A Buddhist 
Catechism ; or. Outline of the Doctrine of the Buddha Qotama in 
the form of question and answer,^ compiled from the Sacred Writings 
of the Southern Buddhists for the use of Europeans, with Explana- 
tory Notes, by Subadra Bhikshu ; and ' The Hidden Way across 
the Threshold ; or, the Mystery that hath been hidden for Ages and 
from Generations.' An Explanation of the Concealed Forces in 
every Man to open the Temple of the Soul, and to learn the Guidance 
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fails to be duly measured, because so many of those 
who faU under it remain, nominally, in the creeds 
of their childhood, and make at present no outward 
profession of their changed belief. A generation 
hence, if I mistake not, will see a different state of 
things, and the doctrines which are now working 
under the surface of society will be professed openly 
by a large section of it. 

It is somewhat instructive to observe the re- 
spective attitudes of the Koman and Protestant 
Churches towards these new mystical creeds. 
While Protestants, for the most part, look upon 
Spiritualism and Theosophy either as impostures 
or harmless absurdities, Komanism attacks them 
as deadly enemies. Intellect, and the ''right of 
private judgment" — or private folly — have not 
been quite so much deified in the Koman Church 
as to be thought superior to the possibility of fall- 
ing into dangerous error. I am no more a friend 
to the Koman Church than the Protestant ;^ but, as 

of the Unseen Hand, illustrated and made plain, with as few occult 
phrases as possible, by Mr J. C. Street. 

^ ** The Christianity of history," says Professor Huxley, quoting 
from J. H. Newman, " is not Protestantism. If ever there were a safe 
truth it is this. ... To be deep in history is to cease to be a Protes- 
tant." " I have not a shadow of doubt," says the Professor himself, 
'^that these anti- Protestant epigrams are profoundly true. But I 
have as little that, in the same sense, the Christianity of history is 
not Romanism ; and that to be deeper in history is to cease to be 
a Romanist." (Nineteenth Century Magazine, p. 953, June 1889.) 
These seem very excellent remarks. It is not to be expected that 
we shaU find either Romanism or Protestantism in heaven, although 
we hope there to find Christianity. 
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regards the respect due to astuteness and worldly- 
wisdom, it is impossible to withhold its meed from 
the great Catholic hierarchy for having recognised, 
and consistently acted upon the recognition of the 
fact that, in Carlyle s words, mankind are mostly 
fools — a fact which, in its admiration of their 
" private judgment," Protestantism has so largely 
ignored. Hear, then, what an occultist says : 
"While the Protestant Church has in our time 
ever resolutely denied the reality of (spiritualistic) 
manifestations, the Church of Rome has always 
admitted them to be true. Mediumship was 
anathematised by the late Pope himself as a 
dangerous device of the Evil One, and the faithful 
were warned against the familiars of the circle, as 
his agents for the ruin of souls. . . . After learn- 
ing what I have of Asiatic psychological science, 
I find that the Catholics are much nearer right 
in recognising and warning against the dangers 
of mediumship, than the Protestants in blindly 
denying the reality of the phenomena." ^ 

He then goes on to relate how a lady, the 
daughter of Chief-Justice Edmonds, recognising the 
danger of the occult practices in which she was 
engaged, joined the Roman Church, and eventually 
succeeded in having the " obsessing daemon " driven 
out of her.^ Now, however extravagant the idea 
of any modern clergyman exorcising a dsemon may 

1 Olcott, pp. 243, 244. « Ibid., p. 243. 
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at first seem — and it certainly does seem extrava- 
gant, — ^it is difficult, on reading Acts xvi. 16-18, to 
show cause why the same powers which are there 
stated to have resided in Paul, should not reside in 
any pure and good man still, whether clergyman or 
layman. The apostolic " spell " was very simple — 
" in the Name of Jesus I command thee to come out 
of her " — although it required to be used by a duly 
qualified person — i.e., by a pure and Christ-living 
person, and was said to result most disastrously to 
unqualified persons who used it simply as a means of 
gain or of exhibiting their own importance.^ Sect 
had nothing to do with the matter, for we read in 
Mark ix. 38-40, of the disciples finding fault with a 
stranger who was " casting out devils in thy Name," 
and being rebuked for their illiberality by Jesus. 
The extraordinary value of this Name, which, ac- 
cording to the record, Professor Huxley's " trans- 
ferable devils" at once recognised, and before 
which " the devils believe and tremble," would, if 
we accept the Bible story, lie in the fact that it 
represented the most Powerful Being in the whole 
universe, the Creator and Upholder, Beginner and 
Ender, of all things.* Now there can be no doubt 
that had Miss Edmonds similarly applied to the 
Protestant Church for assistance, she would only 
have been laughed at for a silly girl, and had an 
antibilious medicine prescribed her. 

1 Acts xix. 13-17. « PliiHp. ii. 10. 
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The whole subject has been an unattractive one ; 
although, if one adopts the old motto, Nihil 
humanum mihi alienum jputo, it is both inter- 
esting and useful to become acquainted with social 
tendencies in any direction, however repugnant 
they may be to one's own ideas ; and indeed, with- 
out keeping the mind open to do this, there is 
little chance of acquiring anything but a narrow 
view of life. And with respect to Spiritualism, 
however absurd and pernicious may be the religi- 
ous superstructure which the daemonists build upon 
their phenomena, and however large a proportion 
of these phenomena may be referable to trickery, 
there still remains a very ugly quantum of fact 
in the movement, which ought to be recognised 
and accounted for — and also guarded against. 
There is all the difference in the world between 
admitting the evidence of the senses as to what 
exterior intelligences may do, and believing, with 
the daemonists, the compendious lies which such 
intelligences may tell. How each observer is to 
account for the facts, is a matter for his own de- 
cision ; if he can accept the Bible advice on the 
matter, it may leave him no cause for regret ; and 
if he cannot, then he must seek another explana- 
tion. But unexplained I think he ought not to 
leave it. 
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" L3niiig divinations," says the old Book ; '' the 
Lord hath not sent them." ^ " Behold," the '' false 
prophets who shall arise " are represented as saying, 
" He (Christ) is in the desert" — to be reached by 
Himalayan seclusion and bodily asceticism — " go 
not forth." " Behold, he is in the secret cham- 
bers " — to be reached at dark stances — " believe it 
not." No. Such hole-and-corner manifestations 
would be unworthy of a Deity. * ' For as the 
lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth even 
unto the west ; so shall also the coming of the Son 
of man be."^ When He does come — and this sick 
world has need of Him — ^we are at least promised 
there shall be no mistake about it. 

Note, — Since writing the above, I find the foUowing in an Ameri- 
can magazine of popular science — Deistic in its tendency, and cer- 
tainly not biassed in favour of the Bible — * The Open Court,' Chicago, 
28th November 1889. " Not only is it possible to inflict injury upon 
a person hypnotised, or get him to injure others ; to obtain his sig- 
nature to an important paper ; but the possibility of post-hypnotic 
suggestion gives opportunity for a large number of crimes, com- 
mitted by persons apparently in normal condition and fully accept- 
ing the responsibility for their acts." And as to the medical benefits 
claimed for hypnotism, even when practised by well-meaning doctors, 
the same journal says : " M. Charcot, the founder of scientific hyp- 
notism, has become more and more convinced, that the therapeutic 
employment of hypnotism leads to injurious results, or, to say the 
least, its efficacy is very doubtful." 



1 Ezek. xiii. 6. » Matt. xxiv. 24-27. 
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VII. 



THE ANCIENT EELIGIONS OF THE FUTURK 

"TF Rollestone would write a book which would 
-*■ put a stop to this * religion of the future ' 
business, he would earn the gratitude of society. 
Do you know, I am getting rather bored with it." ^ 
It certainly is vexatious, just as one may be 
getting comfortably settled down in some faith or 
other, to be invaded by the apostle of " a new and 
most important truth," which, he says, has "just 
been discovered, and will infallibly revolutionise 
all the popular conceptions of religion." But there 
seems, after all, no reason to believe that any of 
these menacing creeds of the future will be in any 
really important point different from some one or 
other of the creeds which have been held in the 
remote past. The rejigion of Pure H umanit y, for 
instance, — i.e., no- God and every man for his neigh- 
bour, was tried at a very early date, and ended in 
fiasco. Attempting to embody the solidarity of 

^ Fashionable Philoeopliy, p. 34. By L. Oliphant 
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mankind in architectural form, as everybody knows, 
its exponents were quite unsuccessful, and the idea 
had to be given up.^ 

There is no need to dwell long over the common 
forms of the religion of " Pure Humanity " which 
are now thrust before the world, such as Free- 
thought, or Materialism, or Positivism ; rightly or 
wrongly, society insists on believing in something 
outside of itself, whether a personal God, or any 
number of gods, or a great Law, or a devil ; the 
iUiberalities of Mr Bradlaugh or Colonel IngersoU 
are dismissed by most thinking people with brief 
contempt ; there is little chance that mankind will 
find permanent comfort in a molecule; and just 
about as little, I think, that they will trouble 
themselves long about Positivism. Exact Thought, 
as Mr Mallock says, can " disprove God's exist- 
ence with a box of chemicals,"^ but then it has 
nothing to put in His place; indeed, the "thin- 
ness" of modern Positivism makes it surprising 
that it has lasted as long as it has done. The 

^ Gen. xi. 1-9. This story is confirmed by other narratives which 
cannot be suspected of collusion. For instance, Sir William Jonesy 
in the ninth Discourse before the Asiatic Society, stated that the 
building of Babel and confusion of tongues " also seems to be re- 
corded by the ancient Hindus in two of their Puranas." Also 
Wilson : " The traditions of the Egyptians correspond very closely 
with the Biblical narrative, attributing the dispersion of nations to 
the revolt of the sinfuL" (Egypt of the Past, p. 2, by Erasmus 
Wilson, F.RS.) 

2 The New Paul and Virginia, p. 107. 
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same writer has called George Eliot "the most 
influential Positivist writer in England," which is 
probably true, although many of her admirers have 
not yet found out that she was a Positivist at all, 
but believe her to have been an advanced Christian 
of a somewhat undefined type ; and another writer ^ 
has very well exposed the baldness of her creed by 
saying that she "has to disguise her dismal un- 
belief in a gush of sham enthusiasm when she 
would pass ofi* as poetry the embodiment of her 
conception of our posthumous influence on the 
world as the only real and desirable immortality. 
So artfully is the poor, thin, little conception dis- 
guised and padded out with swelling words, that 
the passage is often quoted in religious collec- 
tions as expressing the Christian idea of a future 
state : — 

* 0, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence .... 
May I reach ..... 
That purest heaven, .... 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense ! 
So I shall join the choir invisible. 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.' " 

Now I disagree with Mr Sargent in thinking that 
this is not poetry — I think it is very pretty poetry 
indeed — and that, probably, is the main reason why 

^ The Scientific Basis of Spiritualism, p. 306. By Epes Sargent. 
1884. 
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it has exercised the influence which it has done ; 
for directly you analyse it into prose, you find 
there is absolutely nothing in it to permanently 
satisfy average humanity. Average humanity is 
not, as yet, nearly so unselfish as to wish to live 
again only as an impersonal influence for the good 
of its neighbours. As to M. Comte I can say noth- 
ing, because I have not read him; but Mr Mill 
and Professor Huxley seem to have pretty well 
disposed of him,^ let alone the infinitely more 
dreadful criticism of orthodox theology. And Mr 
Mallock has dealt at great length with Mr Harri- 
son and Miss Bevington.^ So much then for Posi- 
tivism, and the kindred religions of Pure Humanity, 
less any exterior existences, or any belief in an in- 
telligent future state. One does not need to notice 
the views of Professors Huxley and Tyndall in this 
connection, simply because they say they have no 
views to offer ; they consider the problems of Deity 
and the Future to be quite unknowable, and are 
holding themselves in a state of judicial suspense 
till verifiable information may be obtained. They 
are Agnostics. As to the religion of Culture, with- 

1 Mr Mill calls the * Syst^me de Politique Positive,' " the com- 
pletest system of spiritual and temporal despotism which ever yet 
emanated from a human brain, unless possibly that of Ignatius 
Loyola. . . . The book stands a monumental warning to thinkers 
on society and politics." (Autobiography, p. 213.) 

The Scientific Aspects of Positivism, Lay Sermons. Pp. 147-173. 

2 Atheism and the Value of Life, pp. 307-361. 
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out dwelling on the fact that the masses, being 
essentially vulgar, and likely to remain so, will 
never be fit to receive it, its chief prophet, Mr 
Matthew Arnold, has gone from amongst us ; and 
though he may now know all about the truth or 
error of his views as to the " eternal not ourselves 
which maketh for righteousness," he is unfortu- 
nately no longer in a position to transmit us his 
information. 

Mr Laing, again, would rather like to have us 
embrace Zoroastrianism, which, he says, "in its 
fundamental ideas and essential spirit approxi- 
mates wonderfully to those of the most advanced 
modem thought, and gives the outline of a creed 
which goes further than any other to meet the 
practical wants of the present day, and to reconcile 
the conflict between faith and science. . . . Men of 
science like Huxley," he continues, "philosophers 
like Herbert Spencer, poets like Tennyson, might 
all subscribe to it ; and even enlightened Christian 
divines, like Dr Temple, are not very far from it." 
It is " entirely free from miracles," and has two 
gods, a good and a bad one.^ It seems, in many re- 
spects, a fine faith ; but the very fact of its deities 
being so *' unknowable," and set so far out of sight 
as to please Science, is likely to prevent it from 
being popular with the multitude. 

We are driven back, then, perforce, to what may 

1 A Modem Zoroastiian, pp. 198, 203, 204. 
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be called the supernatural religions; for, whether 
what is incorrectly called the " supernatural " be a 
reality or not, it is tolerably evident that only those 
religions which include it, are likely to have much 
lasting hold on humanity. Spiritualism has been 
already dealt with ; but outside of Spiritualism a 
pretty large choice of new supernatural religions is 
now being offered — Theosophy, common and also 
Esoteric Buddhism, Kosicrucianism or Cabbalism, 
Phallicism, &c. — and Mr Laurence Oliphant's 
latest contribution in the shape of * Scientific 
Keligion.' 

Now none of these religions are really new ; in- 
deed some of them emphasise this by basing their 
claims to respect on the assurance that they are 
quite old ; only, it is pled, they are new editions 
of the old correlated beliefs, much " improved and 
enlarged." The intention here is to deal most par- 
ticularly with Theosophy and Esoteric Buddhism, 
flavoured with Scientific Keligion, as it is to these 
that the popular mind seems most attracted. 



Probably, by most people, Spiritualism and Theo- 
sophy are supposed to mean much the same thing ; 
and, by the same people, the doctrines of the Neo- 
Platonists, and the Gnostics, and the Essenes, 
and Fire Worship, and Occultism generally, and a 
number of other " isms," are also all classed, more 
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or less, under the same head ; and in many respects 
those who thus class them do not seem far wrong. 
That connections, open or recondite, between all 
these cults do exist, is undoubted ; indeed, many of 
the people who themselves dabble in them hardly 
know by what name to call themselves : still, with 
regard to Spiritualism and Theosophy, as clear a 
dividing line can be drawn as between Romanism 
and Protestantism, or Brahminism and Buddhism. 
Theosophy might be called a Reformed Spiritualism, 
a SpirituaHsm for the reason instead of the emotions, 
a Spiritualism from which — as from orthodox Pro- 
testantism — the miraculous is excluded; and in 
which the "spirits" have, so to speak, to "take a 
back seat." " Spirits " do appear in Theosophy, but 
they are kept in the background; and although 
Theosophy teaches an individualised condition in 
the future state for long ages to come, it eventually 
merges the individual into the non-individualised 
universal essence ; so that, to a certain extent, it is 
only Positivism projected several billions of years 
into the future ; but seeing that the bulk of man- 
kind, who do not think severely, look much more 
at the immediate future than the ultimate, we 
may fairly regard Theosophy as a religion which 
promises a definite future of personal reward or 
penalty. And, as Theosophy and Esoteric Bud- 
dhism and Scientific Religion are very closely inter- 
connected, they will be treated together in what 
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follows ; under, let us say, the general name of 
'' Occultism." 



Spiritualism is much more calculated to become 
a popular reUgion than Occultism ; requiring Httle 
or no thought to be understood, it is only too likely 
to attract the masses, who axejooj azy to think, and 
are bent on believing in something superhuman. 
By saying that it requires little thought to be 
understood, I mean that the bulk of its adherents 
simply regard its phenomena as produced by 
spirits, by methods beyond our present compre- 
hension ; whUe the doctrines founded on the phe- 
nomena can be understood with very little trouble, 
and are not, to the ordinary mind, disagreeable, 
since they tend to relax many restraints which are 
now considered essential to morality — those, for 
instance, which relate to the sexes, and to our atti- 
tude towards the Deity. Spiritualists rarely seem 
to carry their thinking far enough to discover, that 
the theological hell which their creed abolishes is 
replaced by an almost more hopeless hell of inexor- 
able cause and effect. The case, with the mass of 
those who accept Spiritualism, is very much as it is 
with the Irish or French peasant who believes in 
the " miracles " of his saint ; he accepts the " mir- 
acle " as a supernatural phenomenon, without troub- 
ling to inquire into the " How " of it ; but is led 
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by the "miracle" to believe implicitly that the 
dogmas of the religion which produced it, are good 
and authoritative. 

But the higher class of minds must always in- 
quire into the " How '' of things ; and, even if they 
are driven to admit the reality of the spiritualistic 
phenomena, they are reluctant to admit that these 
are in any true sense "supernatural." Now to 
such minds Occultism comes with great force and 
says, — "You are perfectly right, the phenomena 
are not supernatural; and here is the secret of 
them. There are, to speak popularly, two things 
in Nature, Matter and Force : your physical scien- 
tists have discovered a good deal about Matter, but 
they are still, confessedly, much in the dark about 
Force. Now Occultism is in a position to say, that 
a more or less intimate knowledge of the recondite 
laws of Force was acquired, by infinite study, by 
Chaldean and Babylonian adepts long ago, and 
has been handed down continuously through " in- 
itiated" societies of Neo - Platonists, Cabirists, 
Hermetic Brethren, and Indian adepts, to select 
initiates of the present day. 

" The master-force of lower nature is the human 
Will.^ Severely trained by a long course of abstruse 

1 << The power generaUy known as animal magnetism or mesmer- 
ism, which has been regarded as a novelty, was exercised in remote 
antiquity, and was probably the chief art of the magician. . . . All 
the [ancient hieroglyphic] representations were involved in mystery 
till magnetism was rediscovered. ... In Asia and China it has pro- 
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study and experiment, aided by a subordination of 
the passions till the nature is brought under com- 
plete control — ^trained in this way, and then con- 
centrated upon this or that object, the AVill can 
govern and use all the other Nature-forces — or, if 
you prefer it, can pass into the other forces.^ You 
see this already, to a certain extent, in common life ; 
the human will governing heat to drive a steam- 
ship, and electricity to flash a message across the 

bably never ceased to be practised, from the remotest antiquity down 
to the present hour. . . .^The Will, after all, is the real power exer- 
cised by the magnetist." (Occult Sciences, pp. 220, 224, 226.) 

1 I am painfully conscious here of the defects which must attach 
to any consideration of such matters by an unscientific person. 
Science, I gather, deems it impossible to correctly regard Will as 
itself a mode of Force ; it looks on Will as something standing out- 
side of Force and Matter altogetherpBut which yet has the capacity 
of acting on both of them. Thus, supposing no such thing as Will 
existed, science seems to say that the quantity of Force in the uni- 
verse would still be exactly the same as it is now — not one whit 
diminished by the withdrawal of Will. Mr MiU puts what seems to 
be the scientific position rather concisely. "The Will does not . . . 
create Force : granting that it originates motion, it has no means of 
doing so but by converting into that particular manifestation a por- 
tion of Force which already existed in other forms. . . . It is in this 
sense only that, according to the best lights of science, volition is an 
originating cause." (Three Essays on Religion, p. 147.) Although, 
he affirms elsewhere (ibid., p. 8), " even the volition which designs, 
the intelligence which contrives, and the muscular force which 
executes these movements, are themselves powers of Nature.** The 
Will, then, is a " power of Nature," and yet it is not a natural force. 
Is it possible that there is a confusion of scientific thought here ? 
Or is it only that I am too unscientific to appreciate these fine 
distinctions ? 

If it could be proved, however, as Occultism asserts, that Will- 
currents are material and atomic, or are like the light and heat 
waves which run along the subtle but material ether, surely Will 
would then require to be regarded as itself a mode of Force ? 
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globe. But visible Nature is not all Nature, and 
the natural forces you already know are not all 
the natural forces. There are subtler and greater 
forces than these. There is the Life-force, for in- 
stance, by which all organic Nature is inspired ; 
by which the hagHe blade of grass forces asunder 
the heavy soil as it struggles upwards to the light, 
and by which the embryo grows into the oak-tree ; 
can any scientist tell you what that force is ? There 
is a force for which you have no name, but which 
we call " akas " ; and by which our adepts can pro- 
duce phenomena which to you appears unintelli- 
gible, or even magical. You can only gain an idea 
of this force, "by conceiving that it is as much 
more potent, subtle, and extraordinary an agent 
than electricity, as electricity is superior in subt- 
lety and variegated efficiency to steam." ^ 

" But to you of the ordinary world all this may 
seem just so much Hebrew — or so much nonsense. 
You are not, however, justified in denying things 
about which you know nothing, any more than a 
child is competent to deny the existence of the 
differential calculus because it cannot see it and 
put it in its mouth. And, beyond laying our 
phenomena open to the evidence of your senses, 
we are prevented, by your own want of the special 
training which the subject requires, from showing 
you the 'How' of their production, beyond such 

1 Occult World, p. 16. 
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hints as may suggest themselves from a glance 
at the infant sciences of animal magnetism and 
mesmerism. 

"You ask, however, why, if such a knowledge 
has been possessed for so many centuries, it has 
never been published before, so as to be made 
generally useful? Well, there are many reasons 
which have appeared to the adepts more than 
sufficient — e.g, (1) such knowledge, if it had been 
made common at almost any previous time, would 
have been certain to be dangerously misused, from 
the passions of mankind having generaUy pre- 
ponderated over their intellects ; (2) it would have 
been dangerous to the adepts themselves, during 
the ages of bigotry, to have been known to possess 
such powers, as they could not have convinced 
priests and people that they were natural, and not 
magical, and it is disagreeable to be burned at the 
stake; and (3) our adepts have totally diflferent 
aims from those which are popular — their aims 
are intellectual and refined, and refer chiefly to 
the future state, while those of mankind at large 
are gross and material, and relate only to the 
present. 

" It has now been thought, however, in view of 
the decline of superstition and the spread of educa- 
tion, that these views may at last be safely pro- 
mulgated with some hope of doing good to the 
world; for, if properly applied, we believe that 
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they will amazingly assist the intellectual and 
spiritual evolution of humanity towards the per- 
fection which is open to it in the future state, not 
to speak of greatly ameliorating social conditions 
in the present. 

**And lastly — it is not ignorance and supersti- 
tious wonder that we appeal to ; our methods are 
strictly scientific, and we appeal to intellectual 
enlightenment and scientific investigation." 

Such is the tone in which Occultism is now 
addressing the world ; and what, to many minds, 
could be more seductive? It, has been far too 
much the habit of those who have attacked it, to 
do so in a merely contemptuous way, selecting 
its most esoteric and unintelligible doctrines for 
criticism, without quoting from the common-sense 
vehicle in which they are conveyed ; and the result 
is, that inquirers who afterwards refer to the 
Occultist publications, are surprised to find, in 
many of them, how much sense is bound up with 
the nonsense ; and are thus led, by the reaction, to 
think more of the doctrines than they deserve. 
A dangerous theory should always be attacked at 
its strongest point, not at its weakest. The con- 
vert to Occultism is not met at first with these 
abstruse theories, any more than the early Christian 
convert was introduced at once to Paul's highest 
" mysteries." 

Such theologians, again, as have entered their 
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protests against Occultism (although extremely 
few — at least in the Protestant Church — have 
thought it worth while to do so ; they fly like 
terriers at the throat of science, which is hardly 
referred to in the Bible, but take little notice of 
dsemonism and " secret arts," of which their Scrip- 
tures are full) — these divines have had the mis- 
fortune to write, as is ever the necessity of dog- 
matic theology, under great limitations ; believing 
their own dogma to be wholly true, and all other 
dogmas, or no dogmas, false, they have felt bound 
to paint the latter as black as possible, omitting all 
reference to the truth and goodness which may be 
found associated with them. They have thus, for 
instance, dwelt too exclusively on the evil ten- 
dencies of the Occultist creeds, and quite forgot- 
ten to notice the excellent lives of many of the 
adherents of those creeds ; for it is indisputable 
that many of these new religionists are devoting 
themselves unselfishly to the care of their dis- 
tressed neighbours. Some have given up their 
fortunes for their faith, others have left comfort- 
able homes to wander all over the world as mis- 
sionaries, and a still larger number, if they have 
made no very obvious material sacrifice, have 
done what is perhaps almost as hard, in exposing 
themselves to ridicule by the profession of their 
doctrines. Now, a creed which is propagated with 
so much self-devotion, on the part of so many of 
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its apostles, is not likely to prove a creed to be 
trifled with. 

But, looking at human life as a rationalist, one 
stands on free ground, and is able to see that all 
human theologies and philosophies whatever are 
only so many dijBFerent productions of the human 
intellect, and therefore certain to be all faulty, 
' though some may be less faulty than others. And, 
regarding the subjects in this way, one is not sur- 
prised to find that many people are living remark- 
ably pure and unselfish lives in spite of shocking- 
ly bad creeds, while others who possess excellent 
creeds are living very discreditable lives. " Man," 
indeed, as Macaulay said, "is so inconsistent a, 
creature that it is impossible to reason from his 
belief to his conduct, or from one part of his belief 
to another." ^ ^ The Bible, which, when literally 
read without respect to creed, is one of the most 
rationalistic books in existence, seems quite to em- 
brace and provide for this contradictory phenom- 
enon,^ hence it is somewhat difficult to take it at 
a disadvantage by suddenly confronting it with 
the good lives of many of those whose creeds it 
condemns; but the position of the sectarian is 
seriously damaged when he is faced with these 
strange contradictions, which he cannot explain, 
because his theology has no room for them. And 
when a theology cannot explain a thing which it 

^ Essay on Hallam. ^ Of. Atheistic Christianity. 
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does not like, it cuts the Gordian knot by damn- 
ing it in toto; just as science, often, when a 
phenomenon appears which was not included in 
its hypothesis, such, say, as the interference of the 
supernatural, gets rid of the difficulty by denying 
its existence. But the Bible is very much larger 
than theology or science, therefore it is not driven 
to such an unscientific expedient. 

I shall therefore pass by at present the higher 
flights of the occultist imagination, and go on to 
its practical doctrines. Those who wish to study 
the higher mysteries of the faith will find plenty 
to satisfy their taste in — to mention only one 
book — Mr Sinnett's ' Esoteric Buddhism,' which is 
regarded by the President of the Theosophical 
Society as an authoritative exposition of the inner 
doctrines of Occultism.^ In his earlier pages, Mr 
Sinnett does manage to convey some idea of these 
tenets, but the latter half of the book becomes 
hopelessly involved, and is relieved only by stray 
flashes of exceptional absurdity. 



Here are some extracts from what may be called 
the practical side of Occultism : — 

" Sixty-six years ago Schopenhauer declared his 
opinion that the greatest advantage of the nine- 
teenth century over previous eras lay in its access 

^ Olcott, pp. 29, 43. 
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to the Vedas^ through the Upanishads, and pre- 
dicted for the study of Sanskrit literature an influ- 
ence upon intellectual development not inferior to 
that of the revival of Greek in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. ... A parallel similar to that suggested 
by Schopenhauer has been drawn by Max Miiller, 
who said — 'A new stream is now being brought 
in — the stream of Oriental thought. . . . Look at 
any of the important works published during the 
last twenty years ... on literature, law, religion, 
and philosophy, and you will see on every page 
the working of a new spirit.'^ 

" In the Western communities most people regard 
us as innovators trying to ' float ' a new delusion ; 
but throughout the East it is accounted the chief 
merit of theosophy that its teachings are but the 
uncoloured recapitulation of the grand philosophy 
taught to Egypt and Greece. . . . 

" We aroused, without obtruding ourselves upon 
public notice, an interest in everything related to 

1 Theosophy claims an extravagant antiquity for the Vedas and 
some other books which it considers sacred. Such a claim finds no 
support from modem scholarship. "The probable conclusion is, 
that the epoch of the Vedas must be fixed at considerably more 
than a thousand years B.C. ; indeed, it does not seem as if much less 
than two thousand would satisfy the conditions of the problem : 
more than this no moderate scholar would at present claim." (Pro- 
fessor Whitney, Century Magazine, April 1887, art. "The Veda.'*) 

* Quoted from * Chips from a Gkrman Workshop,' iv. 342. Pro- 
fessor Miiller's philological talent is unquestionable, but as to the 
religious views which he founds upon his discoveries, he is perhaps 
a less safe guide for modem youth than people think. 
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the East. Those who have seen the Western jour- 
nal and periodical literature during the past four 
or five years, must have been struck with the 
apparently sudden growth of a deep interest in 
such matters. They will also have noticed the 
increased number of books published on Oriental 
subjects. How much of that activity is traceable, 
directly or indirectly, to the TheosophicaJ Society, 
we, only, know. 

" How appropriate is the term ' Occult Science,' 
when applied to the careful observation of the 
phenomena of Force, is apparent when we read the 
confessions of scientific leaders as to the limitation 
of their positive knowledge. . . . 

" Some people think us the opponents of science, 
but on the contrary we are its warmest advocates — 
until it begins to dogmatise from incomplete known 
data upon new facts. 

" I am devotee enough of science to deny, with 
all the emphasis I can give to words, that a mir- 
aculous phenomenon ever took place, in this or any 
age. Whatever has occurred must have taken 
place within the operation of natural law. This 
supematuralism is the curse of all creeds. . . . 

" We want no selfish triflers. Ours is a serious, 
hard-working, self-denjdng society ; and we want 
men whose first question will not be, * What good 
can I get by joining ? ' but * What good can I 
do by joining ? ' 
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" The question with us is, whether in science 
and logic it is necessary for us to postulate for 
ourselves a series of births, somewhere, at various 
times. . .. .'*^ 

" Mesmerism gives you proof of a power to hear 
sounds and see things occurring at great distances, 
and of a power to see the past, and even to prog- 
nosticate the future. I say this on the authority 
of a committee of the Academy of France. . . . 

" I will give you a year to pore over Mr Spencer s 
'Principles of Psychology,' and then defy you to 
find the secret of true psychology : or, if you 
choose, you may con the works of James Mill, 
Cousin, Locke, Kant, Hobbes, Hegel, Fichte, 
Huxley, Haeckel, John Stuart Mill, Comte, and 
of all the learned writers of that kind. You will 
see a good deal of * protoplasm,' and * protogen,' 
and ' monads" — but you will not discover the nature 
of ' soul ' in any of them. . . . 

" At Lahore I met the son of a native gentle- 
man . . . who was an eyewitness to the burial of 
a sadhu (holy man) in the presence of Maharajah 

^ It is interesting to note how the Bible meets this ever-recurring 
question of successive philosophies, as to reincarnation or trans- 
migration of souls, with the brief warning, ** It is appointed unto 
men once to die, but after this the judgment" (Heb. ix. 27). Its 
plain sense on this point does not seem to be interfered with by the 
" second death " of Rev. xx. 14, which is the death of Death and 
Hades themselves. As to those persons reported to have been raised 
from the dead, no rebirth into a new body, but only a reanimation 
of the former body, after a few days of the death-sleep, is narrated. 
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Eunjit Singh — a case that has become historical. 
The particulars are given by Sir Claude Wade, the 
political Resident, in his ' Camp and Court of Eunjit 
Singh,' and by Dr Macgregor, then Residency sur- 
geon, in his 'History of the Sikh War/ This 
sadhu was buried alive for forty days, a perpetual 
guard being kept, night and day, over the spot. 
The English oflBcials saw him buried and also ex- 
humed, and Dr Macgregor gives a professional 
diagnosis of the case. . . . Upon returning to his 
external consciousness, the sadhu told them," &c.^ 

" Those who deny the possibility of such pheno- 
mena," says Mr OUphant, again, " can satisfy them- 
^v.« «/ the Jject 4 personal expeLent, 
provided always that they have faith. Let any 
English philosopher, who is ready to make the 
necessary sacrifice, begin by accepting the hjrpo- 
thesis as possible that he can upset the laws of 
gravitation and sit in the air, or otherwise perform 
so-called * miracles ' ; let him go to India and sit 
for ten or fifteen years under a bo-tree, staring 
most of the time at one object ; let him live on 
nothing but lentils and water, with perhaps a little 
fruit, avoid all contact with his fellow-men, practise 
constantly holding his breath, and sleep as little as 
possible; it will not be long before he will pass 
occasionally into states of semi -consciousness to 
external things, which he will plainly distinguish 

1 Olcott, pp. 16, 42, 61, 60, 86, 91, 99, 106, 109, 131, 142. 

Q 
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from sleep, and if he does not die in the process 
(which he probably will not do if his faith is strong 
enough), he will find himself at last developing 
forces undreamed of in his philosophy. Until he 
has done so, he is not in a position to deny the 
existence or the extent of potencies which are 
latent in the human organism, in the face of the 
testimony of those who have investigated these 
phenomena on the spot."^ 

One is apt to smile and point to the damning 
condition of " faith," under which, no doubt, it is 
said, any marvel may become possible ! But let 
us be fair to Mr Oliphant. He refers to a very 
ordinary kind of faith ; if one does not believe 
that certain phenomena are possible, he will not 
go to India to investigate them, and will thus be 
unable to say, positively, whether they do or do not 
take place ; if one does not believe that mesmeric 
power may exist, he will never put himself in a 
position either to acquire or experience it, and will 
thus remain sceptical ; and if Stephenson had not 
possessed a very great deal of " faith " in the appli- 
cability of steam to travelling, and been willing, in 
consequence, to subject himself for years to the 
ridicule of science, he would never have built the 
"Rocket." Science competes with the Bible in 
insisting that we are " fearfully and wonderfully 
made," and it should not therefore seem incred- 

^ Scientific Beligion, p. 18. 
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ible that we really may possess latent powers of 
an extraordinary nature.^ But to return to the 
extracts. 

(After quoting a number of scientific books on 
animal magnetism) — " In these it will be seen that 
in certain morbid states of the nervous system, 
the senses of hearing, sight, taste, and touch are 
localised at the pit of stomach, the finger-tips, the 
soles of the feet, and the back of the head. I have 
seen examples of these psycho-physiological pheno- 
mena. An American girl of ten years old, the 
daughter of a friend of mine, would, in her wak- 
ing state, read any book, print, or writing I held 
against the back of her head. The faculty, which 
she accidentally discovered, left her after a couple 
of years, without apparent cause.^ 

** I hear we are accused of exaggerating our num- 
bers. We have members in the two Americas, in 
Australia and the West Indies, in Siam and Bur- 
mah, in Java, Holland, Austria, Eussia, France, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Hungary, 
Belgium, Italy, Cyprus, Ceylon, Spain, Turkey, 

^ Strange instances of abnormal phenomena, which Mr Oliphant 
personaUy investigated in Damascus, are to be found in his ' Land 
of Qilead.' Joseph Thomson, F.B.Q.S., again, the explorer, has 
just told us of men he saw in Morocco chewing and swallowing live 
coal, not only with impunity, but seeming enjoyment. (Travels 
in the Atlas, 1889, p. 299.) Possibly the Bible story of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego may be true after aU, without any miracle 
— if only we knew the laws of the performance ! 

8 Olcott, p. 153. 
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Egypt, Syria, Greece, Mexico, Japan, and India. 
Thus, in ever- widening circles, runs on the impulse 
given to contemporaneous thought by the Theo- 
sophical Society.^ 

" I organised, in the very stronghold of Presby- 
terian intolerance, the Scottish Theosophical Soci- 
ety ; and after a lecture at Edinburgh one of the 
leading clergymen of the city took my hand in 
brotherly kindness, declaring that the sentiments I 
had just expressed to my audience were identical 
with those he was wont to preach from his pul- 
pit/'« This is, I think, a peculiarly instructive 
extract, as iUustrating the protective attitude of 
not a few of the clergy towards what they call 
their "flocks." No one should " charge Mr Olcott 
with a belief in a personal God," but this is a trifle 
in the eyes of liberal theology. " The most in- 
fluential of the clergy," proceeds Mr Olcott else- 
where, "are seeking to spiritualise the Christian 
doctrine* without openly offending the popular and 
orthodox apprehension of it. Few of them, prob- 
ably, are explicitly aware that every advance in 
this direction, while it extracts the interior truth 
which Christianity possesses in common with every 
religion worthy of the name, is a suppression of its 
distinctive character."^ We do not seem to find 
Eoman priests hailing Mr Olcott as a fellow-apostle 
in the same easy way. 

1 Olcott, p. ISO. 2 iijia., p. 41. 3 Ibid., p. 19. 
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** I have here the photograph of a group of some 
three hundred boys who are regularly attending 
the school recently opened by our branch Society 
at Galle, Ceylon — one of the five schools that have 
sprung up in that island as the result of our recent 
visit. Every boy is the son of Buddhist parents, 
and nearly all were until now being educated in 
missionary schools, where their minds were being 
turned away from the religion of their forefathers. 
The teachers you see here are Buddhist members of 
our Society, and our colleagues pay the school's 
entire expenses out of their private means." ^ Now 
a movement must be in serious earnest, when it 
takes systematic hold of the education of the 
young. 

" Edison is a member of our Society, and 
Crookes, and Wallace, and Camille Flammarion, 
and Lord Lindsay, and Lane-Fox, and Baron du 
Potet, and the octogenarian Cahagnet, and scores 
of men of similar intellectual calibre. 

" Professor Huxley and his fellow-biologists can 
go no farther than the microscope and spectroscope 
will carry them. ' In perfect strictness,' Professor 
Huxley says, * it is true that we know nothing 
about the composition of any body whatever, as it 
is ! ' And yet what scientist is there who has dog- 
matised more about the limits of scientific inquiry ? 
... As one who, having studied psychology nearly 

1 Olcott, p. 181. 
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thirty years, has some right to be heard, I protest 
against, and utterly repudiate, the least claim of oui- 
modem science to know all the Laws of Nature, 
and to say what is, or what is not possible. And 
yet, . . . one would think, to read and hear what 
all these (scientists) have to say, that the Laws of 
Nature were as familiar to them as the alphabet, 
and that every one carried in his pocket the com- 
bination key to the Chubb lock of the universe ! " ^ 
He is extreme here, in making so slighting a ref- 
erence to men who are in every way his superiors 
in physical science, whatever they may be in 
psychology; their works abound in admissions of 
the limitations of their knowledge. Their only 
fault is a too great indisposition to believe that 
methods of study along different lines from their 
own may sometimes lead to discoveries which are 
opposed to their own hypotheses. 

" Though the Vedas, the Puranas, the Zend 
Avesta, the Koran, and the Bible, teemed with 
allusions to the sayings and doings of wonder- 
working theosophists, we were told by every one 
that the power had long since died out, and the 
adepts vanished from the sight of men." ^ Almost 
at the beginning of the Bible the exact equivalent 
of " occult sciences " appears : ** the magicians of 
Egypt did in like manner with their enchantments " 
(Exod. vii. 11). Now the translation of the Bible 

1 Olcott, pp. 255, 200. « Ibid., p. 207. 
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seems sometimes " miraculous," but literal readings 
do away with magic and substitute operations of 
natural, if occult, law. In the margin of the 
Ee vised Version we read simply " secret arts " for 
" enchantments " ; and in the marginal reading of 
Gen. xli. 8, '* magicians " appear simply as " sacred 
scribes." The Egyptian clergy practising occult 
sciences — exactly as profane history tells us they 
did — that seems to be the whole meaning of it, 
without any supernaturalism at all. Theology has 
turned the Bible into a kind of * Arabian Nights,' 
evoking " miracles " and ** magic " out of it where 
none were intended. 

" A subtle something — magnetism, or vital fluid, 
or psychic force-constantly exudes from us. We 
leave it on the ground, and our dog finds us. . . . 
We saturate with it the walls of our houses, and a 
sensitive psychometer, upon entering our drawing- 
room, can tell, before seeing the family, whether 
that is a happy home or one of strife.'' ' 



Now come two extracts of another kind. Spir- 
itualism worships spirits, and might not inappro- 
priately be called "dsDmonosophy;" Occultism wor- 
ships forces, and might be called " dynamosophy." 
Spiritualism believes that its wonders are performed 
by dsemons, acquainted with superphysical laws; 

^ Olcott, p. 249. 
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Occultism brushes back the dsDmons, and makes 
its own adepts perform the wonders by their own 
knowledge of the laws. Still, Occultism recognises 
the existence of spirits ; — ^Mr Olcott says, " He who 
has mastered the occult sciences finds, dwelling in 
fire, air, earth, and water, a sub-human order of 
beings, some inimical, some favourable to man. He 
not only comes to a knowledge of them, but also to 
the power of controlling them.'' ^ And Mr Oliphant, 
with his usual large-hearted benevolence, goes even 
further : " As a general rule, the earth man who 
has fought the good fight and vanquished his 
unseen enemies, has also the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he has converted them, and that they pass, 
through his instrumentality, into the tutelage. of 
those who have helped him to release them from 
the bondage to which they had been reduced 
by their own evil passions." ^ According to the 
Bible, on the other hand, these daemons whom the 
occultist believes he is "controlling," and the scien- 
tific religionist thinks he is " converting," are really 
playing with both of them. " Seducing spirits," 
they are called, performing " lying wonders." 
Not, on this hypothesis, desirable acquaintances. 
And, considering how easily human scoundrels 
of contemptible ability daily succeed in using 
the cloak of religion to defraud their neighbours, 
it does not seem incredible that a very ordinary 

* Olcott, p. 251. * Scientific Religion, p. 87. 
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devil, who has, moreover, the great advantage of 
being invisible, should succeed in imposing on the 
simplicity of his earthly friends. 

Again : " The obstructive power of foul human, 
vegetable, and even mineral magnetisms," says Mr 
Olcott, "has always been understood by occult 
students from the remotest times. This is the true 
reason why none but initiated and consecrated 
priests have ever been allowed to step within the 
precincts of the holiest places. . . . Even the 
modem spiritualists and mesmerists know this; 
and the latter, at least, always avoid "mixing 
magnetisms," which always hurts a sensitive sub- 
ject." ^ There is probably some truth in this, and 
many parallels may be found in the Bible. When 
Jesus, or his apostles, or even the earlier prophets, 
were about to perform a wonder ("miracle" is a 
most unhappy word) of unusual difficulty, they 
appear often to have conformed to this condition, 
by first ' ' putting out " the sceptical and therefore 
obstructive multitude.* For faith, according to the 
Bible as well as modem occultism, is a prime condi- 
tion of power ; ^ and even in daily life one knows the 
attractive magnetism which seems to surround an 
able leader or speaker who thoroughly believes in 
himself and the cause he is advocating — he draws 

1 Olcott, p. 314. 

2 Matt. ix. 24, 26 ; Acts ix. 40 ; 1 Kings xvii. 19-23 ; 2 Kings iv. 
33, 34. 

3 Matt. xvii. 20. 
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people after him, and accomplishes things which to 
a less confident man would be impossible. And one 
also knows the obstructive magnetism which the 
presence of scepticism seems to oppose to such a 
man's power ; certain sceptical influences, whenever 
they enter, appear to " freeze up " his power. Jesus 
himself did sometimes, it is said, work wonders of 
the highest order, such as raising the dead, without 
first excluding the inimical magnetism ; ^ but this 
might be explained by the fact that purity, the 
other great condition of power, was perfect in him.^ 
For why, it has been asked, supposing the Deity 
does interfere in human affairs, did He not gift 
everybody with the power of working wonders? 
Professor Godet answers that mankind could not 
be trusted with such a power, as they would cer- 
tainly misuse it ; and we are led to the inference 
that if the power were obtainable, the qualifications 
for obtaining it would be purity and unselfishness : 
purity, because the Divine current could not run 
freely through an impure channel ; and unselfish- 
ness, to prevent the power being used for unworthy 
ends. 

*' His strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure," 

was said of the good knight ; and, apart from creeds 
altogether, purity and disinterestedness, in the rare 
cases where they appear, draw humanity after 

1 E,g., John xi. 40-46. « 1 Pet. ii. 22. 
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them as if by a magnet. Napoleon conquers half 
the world and dies, and men spring back, by 
natural reaction, from the compulsion he exercised ; 
but the influence of Buddha, Jesus, Sister Dora, 
and Gordon lives and spreads and goes on drawing 
men and women in their footsteps long after they 
have gone. On the other hand, if, with Socrates 
and Bacon and Lord Lyndhurst and Fichte, al- 
though not with Professor Huxley or Mr Spencer, 
we are disposed to believe that inimical daemons 
may really exist and transmit force to mankind, it 
does not follow at all that such force, being impure, 
will seek the purest human channels, but rather the 
contrary ; although it is also obvious that an astute 
d^mon, if he wished to secure humanity for his 
purposes, would seek at the commencement to gain 
their confidence by enlisting persons of good char- 
acter as the apostles of his falsehood, if he could 
only get hold of them. 



But, it may be said, even supposing you could 
prove the existence and interference of a good God 
and evil daemons, it would only lead back to the 
old absurdity, that the good God created the evil 
daemons, and was therefore not a good God at all. 
The thing is certainly quite inexplicable, though I 
do not know that it is therefore necessarily absurd. 
The operations of a wise father are quite often in 
advance of the intelligence of his child, and some- 
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times even traverse it when he subjects the child to 
trial and discipline from which, had he chosen, he 
might have kept it free : but nobody is surprised at 
this ; indeed, if the father's operations were invari- 
ably on the level of the childish intelligence, the 
inference would be drawn that the father was not 
quite wise. Similarly, perhaps, with the Deity and 
humanity. What interests me is the perfect frank- 
ness with which the Bible meets all the logical 
postulates of the case up to the final issue, although 
there it stops short and refuses to give further in- 
formation. Indeed, just as Mr Darwin's pupils 
would sometimes slur over difficulties which their 
master was careful to point out, so the Bible often 
seems to emphasise anomalies which clergymen 
would fain cover over. If God created all things, 
you say. He must have created evil. Certainly, 
says the Bible, He did so. Then all the mischief of 
the evil daemons is, at least indirectly, referable to 
Him, since He made the daemons? Unquestion- 
ably, says the Bible, and He even directly used the 
daemons at different times to tempt and deceive 
men. Then this cannot be a good God at all, is the 
natural objection ! Still, the Bible may retort. He 
is exactly the God you see in Nature; Nature's 
course, in some aspects, is one of habitual tempta- 
tion and deception, and it must be difficult for 
physical science to believe, as it generally does, 
that all things in Nature, as they now stand, work 
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together for good, and that the natural laws which 
cause so much suflFering are really beneficial ; and 
yet science, quite apart from any information it 
gets from the Bible— to which, indeed, it rarely 
refers — does generally entertain this belief, Ke- 
concile free-wiU and predestination, then, you say. 
It is not my present business to do so, is the reply ; 
but you may find later on that they are, to use the 
words of science on another subject, only "two 
faces of the same mystery." But how can a benev- 
olent God have predestinated a few to be preserved 
and the great mass to be destroyed, is still urged ? 
and which of the mass are to be " saved," and which 
" lost " ? " Judge not, that ye be not judged," is 
the answer ; it is a matter outside your province, in 
your infinite ignorance, to divide between the sheep 
and the goats, either in humanity or lower nature ; 
but be sure of this, that the " Kemna " of this Deity 
will prove, when you see the working out of it, as 
" utter-true " as that of Buddhism, " A just weight 
and balance are the Lord's, . . . shall he not 
render to every man according to his works ?"^ 
But, you say in logical despair, as the child's logic 
might say to its father's, there is no understanding 
this God at all — His processes are so entirely diflFer- 
ent from what mine would have been had I been in 
charge of the universe ! " Thou thoughtest that I 
was altogether such an one as thyself," is the reply ; 

* Prov. xvi. 11, xxiv. 12. 
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** wilt thou also disannul my judgment ? Wilt thou 
condemn me, that thou mayest be righteous ? . . . 
Who art thou that darkenest counsel by words 
without knowledge ?"^ Shall we not say with Job, 
instead of denying high things which we cannot 
disprove, "touching the Almighty, we cannot 
find him out " ? " And who is sufl&cient for these 
things ? "2 Had theology not brought discredit on 
the unknowable by professing to explain it, these 
old Bible words might have found more general 
respect to-day than they do. But one assurance 
this Bible-God, whom rationalism calls so cruel, 
does give, which rationalism does not ; — ^that this 
universe, which He has now disordered for some 
unknown purpose, will eventually be restored to 
its pristine joy, by the same Power which disordered 
it, at " the times of restitution of all things ; "^ which 
is a somewhat less cruel verdict than that which 
prophesies an evolution, of ever-increasing severity, 
to be borne by bodies ever growing more and more 
highly organised to feel the exquisiteness of the 
pain ; and the end of it all, total extinction. 



But to return to modem Occultism, Some very 
extraordinary statements are made in the passages 
which have been quoted, but they are made in a most 

1 Ps. 1. 21 ; Job. xl. 8, xxxviii. 2. 

2 Job xxxvii. 23 ; 2 Cor. ii. 16. s Acts iii. 21 ; Isa. xL 4-9. 
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matter-of-fact way, by men who disbelieve wholly 
in miracles, and who ask us to assist' them in 
investigating the imperfectly understood laws of 
their phenomena. Perhaps, even without discred- 
iting the reality of the phenomena, it may be safest 
to decline the ^ invitation ; few of us, probably, are 
quite moral enough to be trusted with magnetic 
or mesmeric d3mamite.^ Still, we may listen to the 
explanation which the occultists do give as to the 
laws of their performances. 

WeU, then. Occultism believes greatly in atoms, 
and in the conservation of energy. In the popular 
statement which was put into its mouth in the 
early part of this chapter. Nature was divided into 
two parts. Matter and Force, although of course this 
is a sadly loose expression. I cannot, however, 
help speaking loosely, because I am not a scientist. 
But Occultism goes much further ; and practically 
states that Force, as well as Matter, is material, 
although composed of infinitely subtler atoms. 
Now Professor Huxley said long ago, " If there is 
one thing clear about the progress of modem 
science, it is the tendency to reduce all scientific 



^ " Indeed, the reader will not go far in an examination of the 
nature of the powers which proficients in Occultism actually possess, 
without seeing that it is supremely desirable to keep back the prac- 
tical exercise of such powers from the world at large." (Occult 
World, p. 6.) If the " reader " be reflective, he will probably con- 
clude that it is as " supremely desirable " to refrain from the subject 
himself, as for " the world at large." 
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problems, ... to questions of molecular physics — 
i.e., to the attractions, repulsions, motions, and co- 
ordination of the ultimate particles of matter. . . . 
The actions of men, so far as they are recognisable 
by science, are the results of molecular changes in 
the matter of which they are com|)osed; and, in 
the long-run, these must come into the hands of 
the physical. ... I hold, with the materialist, 
that the human body, Hke all living bodies, is a 
machine, all the operations of which will, sooner 
or later, be explained on physical principles. I 
believe that we shall, sooner or later, arrive at a 
mechanical equivalent of consciousness, just as we 
have arrived at a mechanical equivalent of heat." ^ 
That is to say, for instance, that each operation of 
human consciousness— each thought or volition- 
is, or is accompanied by, a definite and correspond- 
ing action among the atoms of the brain. 

Here we come to atoms again. And obviously, 
if we wish to understand matter, we must get 
down to the atoms and molecules of it, and their 
arrangement together. And, in Mr Oliphant's 
words, "modem scientific research ... has ar- 
rived at the conclusion that ' impenetrabiUty,' in a 
sense formerly employed, cannot now be properly 
applied to any form or condition of matter with 
which we are familiar ; all bodies being made up of 
molecules separated from each other by distances 

^ Lay Sermons, pp. 166, 339. 
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greater than their supposed dimensions.-a mass 
of iron, for instance, is not the solid impenetrable 
thing it was thought to be, but an aggregation of 
particles that are not in contact, but are free to 
move, and that are in unceasing motion.^ . . . 
Professor Clerk thus enunciates his conception of 
the state of motion in which are the molecules of 
the most solid matter ; * Visible bodies, apparently at 
rest, are made up of parts, each of which is moving 
with the velocity of a cannon-ball, and yet never 
departing to a visible extent from its mean place/ " 
Going down even to the atoms of atoms, though 
it is impossible to get to the ultimate or indivisi- 
ble atom, Mr Oliphant quotes Professor Tyndall; 
** The constituent atoms of molecules can vibrate 
to and fro millions of millions of times in a 
second." ^ 

Then, again, as to Force. ** Professor Helmholz," 
says Mr Oliphant again, " tells us that ' the elec- 
tricity which permeates all matter ... is itself 
apparently composed of atoms, only infinitely finer 
than any others ; ' and Professor Maxwell talks of 
particles of electricity, and says that an electric 
current consists of * files of particles.' . . . Another 
scientific writer remarks that 'the physical thing 
which energises and does work in and upon ordi- 

1 Professor Balfour Stewart says, *^ Again, these molecules are not 
at rest, but, on the contrary, they display an intense and ceaseless 
energy in their motions." (Conservation of Energy, p. 7.) 

^ Scientific Religion, pp. 31, 32. 

R 
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nary matter, is a separate form of matter infinitely 
refined and infinitely rapid in its vibrations, and 
thus able to penetrate through all ordinary matter, 
and to make everywhere a fountain of motion, no 
less real because unseen/"^ A current of animal 
magnetism, then, by this theory, would seem to be 
only a current of infinitely subtle material atoms ; 
and Mr Oliphant now says that '* we express this 
truth unconsciously when we say of a man that 
he makes ' a certain impression ' upon us, the im- 
pression being literally produced by the impact of 
one variety of atoms upon another variety. So, 
in the emotions of anger, joy, sorrow, &c., the 
varieties and movements of atoms are as infinite 
which compose these emotions, as those are which 
go to compose our ideas." ^ " The materiality of 
ether," says Mr Sinnett, " is inferable fi:om the 
behaviour of light; the materiality of the soul 
may be inferable from its subjection to forces."* 
I have often thought, in a clumsy unscientific way, 
that when our will acts on another person's will, 
or on a dog's will, in making the person or dog 
do something which we wish done, something ma- 
terial must surely pass from us, the agent, to the 
person acted upon ; and the tendency of science, 
as well as the verdict of Occultism, seems to con- 
firm this. 

* Scientific Religion, pp. 34-39. « Ibid., p. 41. 

» Occult World, p. 14. 
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Then, further, scientific speculation seems point- 
ing towards the conclusion that all the apparently- 
diverse kinds of matter we know, may be only 
different forms of one single primary element. 
Thus, we are told, "It must be admitted that Mr 
Lockyer has advanced the boundaries of science 
by a considerable step, by furnishing fresh proofs 
of the identity of all matter, and important sug- 
gestions towards the conclusion . . . that the 
seventy or more so-called ultimate elements of 
chemistry are in effect merely secondary elements, 
formed out of a few, possibly one primary element, 
by combinations only possible under conditions 
which exist elsewhere, but cannot be realised on 
our earth." ^ We are not now dealing only with 
the matter on this little pin-point of a planet, but 
with that of the whole universe ; and " the spec- 
troscope," Professor Langley says, " this wonderful 
instrument of the new astronomy, which can find 
the traces of poison in a stomach, or analyse a star, 
leads us to think that the ancients (he might have 
said ancient occultists) were nearly right when 
they called Man a microcosm, or little universe. 
We have literally within our own bodies samples 
of the most important elements of which the great 
universe without is composed ; and we have bodies 
actually made in large part of the same things that 

^ Mr Norman Lockyer's Meteorite Theory. By Samuel Laing. 
Contemporary Review, January 1888. 
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make Sinus and Aldebaran. They and we are near 
relatives." ^ 

**The ultimate problem of physics," Professor 
T3mdall wrote, "is to reduce matter by analysis 
to its lowest condition of divisibility, . . . and 
when the solution comes, it will be more one 
of spiritual insight than of actual observation."^ 
Curiously enough, it is just thus that Occultism 
offers its solution. Only one primary element of 
matter in the universe, we are asked to believe, 
although it cannot be discovered by our ordinary 
faculties ; and that, too, indestructible. 

Precisely the same scientific dictum has been 
pronounced regarding Force. Energies pass into 
each other, but " the sum of all the energies taken 
together is constant." ^ " Broadly enunciated, the 
principle of the conservation of force asserts, that 
the quantity of force in the universe is as unalter- 
able as the quantity of matter."* Force, then, 
is also indestructible ; and there is probably only 
one primary form of it. " It has been concluded 
that (all the forces we know) are different forms 
or modes of one Unknown Force that cannot be 
destroyed.^ Thus, in the case of a church-spire 

1 " The New Astronomy. The Stars." By S. P. Langley. Century 
Magazine, February 1887. 
^ Fragments of Science, ii. 94. 

8 Conservation of Energy, p. 83. * Fragments of Science, L 16. 
^ " A Force not less universal than gravity itself, but with whose 
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struck by lightning, the force leapt from the cloud 
to the spire-cross as Light; ran down the metal 
as Electricity ; melted it as Heat ; then burrowed 
through the stone- work till it got to metal again, 
splitting the stone in its course as Motion ; found 
the metal and ran harmlessly down it as Electricity, 
but changing in its course probably the positions 
one to another of the atoms composing the metal 
as Magnetism," &c.^ 

Now Occultism states that this Unknown Force, of 
which all others are but modes or manifestations, is 
Spirit or Will. One gets rather confused when one 
speaks about " spirit," as to which, with due defer- 
ence, perhaps even the occultists don't know as 
much as they think they do ; but one may perhaps 
deal rather more easily with Will. For it may be 
said popularly, that when a man wills to send a 
telegram, his will passes into the wiU of the 
operator, and the operator's wiU into motion as 
he fingers the instrument, and the motion into 
electricity which carries the message, and that 
again through motion into the wills of the operator 
at the other end and the recipient, causing the 
recipient to act forthwith and put other modes 
of force in motion, and so on ad infinitum. But 

modes of action we are as yet unacquainted." This inference, says 
Science, with its wonted humility and caution, is " rendered at least 
plausible.'* (History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century, 
second edition, p. 178. By A. M. Gierke.) 

1 Childhood of Religions, p. 31. By Edward Qodd. 
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after all, that is only human will. But the Bible 
avers, that man (unlike the monkey) was made 
" in the image of God," with ** dominion " over 
Nature ; hence would it be impossible to suppose 
that human will, which may be said to be the 
master -force on the earth, may be only a mode 
of the Divine Will, which may be the Master-Force 
of the Universe ; and may be exactly that one great 
" Unknown Force that cannot be destroyed," — ^that 
is, in fact. Eternal ? ^ 

But if Force, as was claimed, be found to be mate- 
rial, it would lead to the impious conclusion that 
the Divine Will, or Spirit, is also material ; although 
of the ultimate nature of its matter we may be 
able to form no comprehension. But why impious ? 
The supposed impiety of logical conclusions has 
often led to the rejection of valuable truths which, 
had they been accepted and followed out boldly, 
would, to use a phrase of Emerson's, have quickly 
" disclosed their own checks." ^ " God is a Spirit," 
the Bible says ; but what is a Spirit ? Nobody 
knows. The Bible does not define " Spirit " — does 
not say it may not be material — composed of some 

^ " In the human will and rational faculty reside those potential 
atoms, which are derived from the Infinite Creative Potency, and 
which enable man to fashion, and to some extent control, the 
material nature by which he is surrounded." (Scientific Religion, 
p. 95.) 

* " No one Cwi be a great thinker who does not recognise, that, as 
a thinker, it is hi^N^t duty to foUow his intellect to whatever con- 
clusions it may lead^^'^^^ill on Liberty, p. 19.) 
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wonderfully subtle form of matter. Indeed, ac- 
cording to the Bible, the " pure in heart " are 
assured that they '* shall see God"; and the whole 
New Testament centres round the assertion that 
God was "made manifest in the flesh" in Jesus 
Christ, — that Christ was a visible mode of the 
Deity ^ — the latter being, moreover, the very point 
which orthodox theology is, at the bidding of 
rationalism, ceasing to believe, just as occult science 
begins to show that it is thinkable without any 
miracle ! " He that hath seen me," said Christ, 
" hath seen the Father." ^ Now how can one see 
what is immaterial? 

There seems no reason why this should lower 
the conception of God. It has been the interest 
of theology to spiritualise the Deity, and to indi- 
cate that He could only be approached through 
itself and discerned by the eye of professional 
faith ; but the " babes and sucklings " will not 
think the less of their God if they can believe 
that He affectionately condescended to manifest 
to them a mode of Himself in daily relations with- 
out the intervention of ecclesiasticism. Theology 
thinks that when physical science runs all the 
phenomena of the universe into a corner and pro- 
nounces them only material, it has itself run science 
into a pit of blasphemy ; but it is entirely wrong. 
Science confesses that it has, to the best of its 

I 1 Tim. iii. 16 ; Heb. i. 2, 3. « John xiv. 9. 
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belief, been obliged to reduce everything to matter ; 
but the unfathonable problem still remains, What 
is Matter ? How did it get there ? What makes 
it move and act ? Is there nothing more and 
higher beyond it? Take but one scientist, who 
has perhaps had more religious mud thrown at him 
than most — Professor T3mdall ; is his attitude one 
of great self-satisfaction at having thus " cornered 
the universe " ? " Let us lower our heads and ac- 
knowledge our ignorance,'' he says, ** priest and 
philosopher, one and all." Spirit and matter appear 
to him to be " two opposite faces of the self-same 
mystery." " Granted that a definite thought, and 
a definite molecular action in the brain, occur simul- 
taneously ; we do not possess the intellectual organ, 
nor apparently any rudiment of the organ, which 
would enable us to pass, by a process of reasoning, 
from the one to the other. They appear together, 
but we do not know why. . . . Between molecular 
mechanics and consciousness is interposed a fissure 
over which the ladder of physical reasoning is in- 
competent to carry us." " Who or what made and 
bestowed upon the ultimate particles of matter their 
wondrous power of varied interaction? Science 
does not know ; the mystery, though pushed back, 
remains unaltered." ^ 

Supposing the Deity has chosen to manifest Him- 
self — or some infinitesimal part, or mode, of Him- 

i Fragments of Science, ii. 88, 133, 87, 391, 52. 
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self — to US in material form, why should that 
degrade the idea of Him ? Is He not still as in- 
comprehensible, still as far above us, as before ? 
No scientist of first rank speaks difierently. Their 
only contention is, that they have " no evidence " 
to make them believe that we outsiders know any- 
thing more of the Deity than they do. Their posi- 
tion is perfectly clear ; let us all be mutually fair. 
To vituperate perfectly honest, and exceedingly 
usefid men, is surely not the way to " convert " 
them, if we think they need to be '* converted." 
Occultism, then, has only gone a Uttle further 
than science, and found more atoms than science 
is quite sure about ; has only made positive state- 
ments where science has made tentative ones. 
** Matter and spirit," says Occultism, " are one and 
the same; and the system of the visible and 
invisible worlds forms one indivisible universe. 
Every material particle, visible or invisible, is, 
more or less, a vehicle of force ; force-atoms in- 
terpenetrate matter-atoms, and modify their ar- 
rangement ; and the most powerful force-atoms of 
the universe are those which constitute the currents 
of Will-force. All things," continues Occidtism, 
"are according to your Bible * worked' or modi- 
fied by the Will of God ; ^ this is precisely our 
belief, except that for your personal God we take 
the liberty of adding up all the human wills both 

1 Eph. ii. 11, &c. 
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of the visible and invisible worlds, and constituting 
them into one vast but impersonal Will ; which, for 
convenience' sake, if you choose to do so, you can 
call Deity, although we prefer not to do so, regard- 
ing it as more human than Divine." 

Here Occultism splits up and becomes sectarian ; 
Mr Oliphant, for instance, believes in Divinity, but 
true Occultism, for the most part, believes in hu- 
manity. The creed of Mr Oliphant's sect is per- 
haps, looking at it " artistically," the most complete 
and practical to be found in Occultism ; Occultism 
generally rushes off at a tangent to other spheres 
in remote parts of the universe, but the great 
sympathy of Mr Oliphant engages itself mainly, as 
it has always done, with the disorder of our own 
world ; and, as all atoms throughout the universe 
can, by his hypothesis, interact, whether divine, or 
angelic, or human, or what we would call inorganic, 
Mr Oliphant believes that Divine magnetic force 
can be " scientifically " drawn down by the agency 
of his own sect, which is especially to co-operate 
with the Deity, and that this pure Divine mag- 
netism will eventually overpower and dispel the 
impure magnetism which now permeates Nature, 
and thus our world, not only morally, but physi- 
cally — down to its lowest material department — 
will be renovated. Now in the Bible, of which Mr 
Oliphant makes so much use, there seems to be 
nothing to forbid the ided that the " restitution of 
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all things " may be effected by some perfectly legal 
mode of force, such, say, as Divine magnetism, or 
will, or electricity; but, however greatly human 
purity and sympathy may co-operate with Divinity 
in ministering to the distressed humanity of the 
present, there is nothing in the Bible to give the 
idea that the Deity will invoke human aid in the 
future world-renovation which is predicted : every- 
thing, on the contrary, points to the conclusion 
that, as God is reported to have created the world 
by Himself, so He will reconstitute it. And one 
may be pardoned for looking forward with more 
hopefulness to a reconstruction which is to be 
entirely Divine, than to one in which humanity, 
however indefinitely elevated by ' Scientific Re- 
ligion,' will take part. One would have almost 
unbounded confidence in the value of human co- 
operation in any work of a destructive nature ; but 
when the undertaking is one of construction — or 
reconstruction — humanity may probably render 
itself most highly useful by a strict abstinence 
from interference. 



But this has been a somewhat heavy subject. 
Let us now look at something lighter, and glance 
at the more imaginative side of Occultism, where 
it flies up into the unknowable. We will also, 
in passing, take a look at Buddhism, just to see 
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how greatly the doctrines of its founder have 
been improved on by modem adeptship. For 
Buddhism, like politics, and education, and the 
civet-cat, and the Christian religion — and in fact 
everything else except morality — ^has evolved, in 
sympathy with the spirit of the age, and is still 
evolving. 

The cardinal doctrine is, of course, Karmay which 
Mr Olcott concisely defines as " the law of ethical 
causation ; whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap." ^ Mr Oliphant says, " it is in the atomic 
constitution of the moral atmosphere by which a 
man surrounds himself by his own a^ts during life, 
that he creates for himself what the Buddhists call 
his Karma." ^ Possibly there is more truth in this, 
according to the Bible, than it may be pleasant to 
imagine ; and in the future state we may find it 
worked out in a less " miraculous " and more sci- 
entific way, than is apt to be thought. Certainly 
things are not always " squared " here ; for whether 
the righteous do or do not receive their due reward 
for their good actions, it seems tolerably obvious 
that many of the unrighteous enjoy much more 
happiness than their obliquity entitles them to, 
neither are their accounts generally balanced by 
those "awful deathbeds of remorse" which are 
described in the moral story-books, and which 
doctors assure us are extremely infrequent. On 

1 Olcott, p. 370. « Scientific Religion, p. 89. 
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the contrary, as Job remarked, " Their bull gen- 
dereth, and faileth not ; their cow calveth, and 
casteth not her calf." ^ The tower of Siloam, as 
Jesus said, falls equally on the righteous and the 
unrighteous in this world. Thus a future Karma 
is a nowise unthinkable doctrine. 

A very simUar series of re-births is asserted to 
take place by Occultism, to that which is described 
in common Buddhism; the individual losing, at 
each re -birth, more and more of the sinful and 
gross impedimenta which prevent him from being 
mingled with the pure essence of the universe. 
Strict causality is claimed; the individual pro- 
gresses upwards. Karma accompanying him like 
Nemesis, just as fast, or as slowly, as he can keep 
from sinning. Unfortunate flaws, however, creep 
into the theory ; thus Mr Sinnett, in a passage of 
unparalleled density,^ is forced to admit the inter- 
vention of " accident " in certain cases of physical 
defect. He also speaks of " good luck " in the 
matter. But these are surely two very damning 
elements to allow in a system of inexorable Law 
such as Occultism promulgates ! In the system of 
Divine Law which the Bible describes, in spite of 
apparent irregularities which we cannot at present 
explain, everything is said to be personally attended 
to by the Divine Ruler, from the motion of solar 
systems down to the " sparrow " and " lily," and 

^ Job xxi. 10. 2 Esoteric BuddliisiD, pp. 215-219. 
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each individual " hair of the head." ^ Nothing 
happens by " chance." 

" The reward of Buddhist holiness," says Mr 
Mallock, ''is to, at last, live no longer. If we die 
in our sins, we shall be obliged to live again on the 
earth ; and it will not be, perhaps, till after many 
lives that the necessity for fresh births will be ex- 
hausted. But when we have attained perfection, 
the evil spell is broken, and * then the wise man,' 
it is said, * is extinguished as this lamp.' " * " Bud- 
dhism," says Mr Laing again, "and almost all 
Oriental religions and philosophies . . . look to 
Nirvana or annihilation of personal identity as the 
supreme bliss." ^ Esoteric Buddhism, however, — 
i.e., the higher side of modern occultism — has ad- 
vanced considerably beyond this. The extinction of 
individual life, according to it, does not at all take 
place in the state called Nirvana. In Nirvana the 
adept, after the countless toils undergone in reach- 
ing it, attains the very apex of individualised intel- 
lectual life. He practically knows everything. 
" All that words can convey is that Nirvana is a 
sublime state of conscious rest in omniscience."* 
The adept is sitting still and wiping his brow after 
all his trouble, and is absolutely and accurately 
informed about everything that goes on. He en- 

1 Col. i. 16, 17 ; Matt x. 29, 30 ; Luke xii 7, 24-30. 

» Is Life Worth Living ? p. 26. ^ A Modern Sioroastrian, p. 177. 

* Esoteric Buddhism, p. 189. 
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joys this exalted, if quiescent state for a quite indef- 
inite time — a few " multitudinous aeons," more or 
less ; but "the non-individualised condition," though 
''unutterably remote," must "certainly be some- 
where in futurity." ^ Mr Sinnett does not know 
exactly where, but the Himalayan Mahatmas know 
all about it — only they won't tell. This unutter- 
ably remote non-individualised condition is spoken 
of as " the ultimate mergence of the Man-god in 
the absolute consciousness of para-Nirvana." Para- 
Nirvana is the finishing touch ; after which the 
Man-god begins to devolve again — although the 
occultists do not dwell on that. 

The old Greek conception of the mergence of the 
soul in the pantheistic infinite, as *' a flask of water 
broken in the sea," seems a very good illustration 
of the doctrine. It is not death or annihilation, 
because the water in the flask is not destroyed when 
the flask is broken ; but its individual existence, as 
a certain quantity of water in a certain flask, is 
ended. And the successive stages, by which the 
adept rises, first to Nirvana, and then to para- 
Nirvana, may be roughly illustrated by the same 
simile of the flask. Suppose it to be first put into 
the sea as a flask of very dirty water, and that by 
some self-acting internal chemistry the water in the 
flask grows gradually (very gradually, during some 
billions of years) cleaner and cleaner, till at last it 

^ Esoteric Buddhiam, p. 228. 
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arrives at exactly the same purity as the surround- 
ing sea. Directly this point is reached, the flask 
breaks — automatically, by what Dr Chalmers, if he 
were still here, might call the " the explosive power 
of a new purity " — and mergence takes place. After 
this (the point Occultism does not dwell on), a pro- 
cess of automatic rebottling begins, and you repeat 
the process ab initio. For every new baby, or mon- 
key, or centipede bom into this lower world, is a 
rebottling from the Infinite. This seems to indi- 
cate a weakness on the part of the Infinite, difierent 
from what is described of the Deity of the Bible : 
" I give unto them eternal life ; and they shall 
never perish, neither shall any man pluck them 
out of My hand."^ 

There seems no reason, however, to make Buddha 
responsible for all these modern extravagances 
which are fathered upon him. As to the beauty 
of his own character, probably everybody is agreed, 
with Sir Edwin Arnold, that he " united the truest 
princely qualities with the intellect of a sage and 
the passionate devotion of a martyr." ^ But as 
to the real circumstances of his life, though these 
will never be properly known, he was probably 
much less an intellectual occultist, and more a 
popular moralist, than the initiates make out. He, 
and his first followers, seem only to have secluded 
themselves for meditation as a preparation for sub- 

^ John X. 28. 2 Light of Asia, preface. 
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sequent public action. " As Gautama himself," says 
Ehys Davids, " after having lived apart from the 
world, spent his life from the commencement of his 
prophetic career among men, so from the- first the 
lonely life was adopted only by the most earnest, 
and that only for a time." ^ Had he been, like that 
later, and very useless growth, the Himalayan Ma- 
hatma, a mere intellectual dilettante^ amusing his 
"fleshly mind" with the examination of the occult 
forces, and never appearing t)ubUcly to give the 
benefit of his information, it is diflicult to see how 
he could have effected the great reforms which are 
attributed to him, or have won, as he has done, the 
love and reverence of forty per cent of humanity. 



In applying the light of destructive criticism to 
this " ancient religion of the future," several very 
damaging points appear beyond what have been 
already noticed. 

I. Looking at that main stem of it which is 
called Theosophy, the very name is a misnomer, 
since it denies the existence of anything that ordi- 
nary reason can call a God, or maker of Laws, or 
Efl&cient First Cause of things ; and preaches a dif- 
fused essence of Humanity, which is as imaginative 
as it is extensive. " God," as a writer whom his 
worst enemy could not call orthodox said of the 

1 Buddhism, p. 165. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 

S 
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action of Materialism, is by Theosophy "bowed 
out exterior of His own creation."^ "We have 
ceased," says an occultist writer, " to embody the 
conception of the State in a person, and it is time 
that we should cease similarly to embody the con- 
ception of the universe. Loyalty to a personal 
ruler is an anachronism in the nineteenth centu^. 
... In like manner loyalty to a Divine Person will 
some day become extinct, . . . but its place will be 
taken by a conscious* and cheerful accordance with 
the laws which make for the wellbeing of the 
universe.^ We shall transfer to the commonwealth 
(' common - ill,' some might say!) of things, that 
loving allegiance which we were wont to render 
to the great king."^ Does the old mysterious Name 
of God not begin to disclose a strange significance 
in these times ? " God is not," shriek the posi- 
tivists and theosophists and freethinkers. "I AM," 
thunders to them from the ages.* But they do 
have a God, some of them ; only he is impersonal, 
a diffused essence, a law, not a living being. " I 
am the Living God," appears in the Bible ; and is 
reiterated once and again, till at last the announce- 



^ Rosicrucians, p. 330. By Hargraye Jennings. 

' Do they make for its wellbeing ? The question hangs largely 
npon that ; apart from the difficulty — at least to ordinary minds — 
of conceiving a law without a law-maker. 

» Westminster Review, October 1876. Quoted in * Earth's Earliest 
Ages,' p. 358. 

' Exod. iii. 14. 
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ment occurs, towards the close of Scripture, as if in 
cUmax, in a warning sentence of awful intensity, 
** It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
Living God." 1 

II. This old-new religion identifies itself with a 
theory of reincarnations and evolution, which, from 
its projection into an imperfectly known past, and 
a totally unknown future, it is hopelessly impossible 
to verify. 

III. It holds that the worid is to work out its 
own salvation by intellect and education, and by a 
trained concentration of all the wills of an obvi- 
ously selfish humanity to avoid the evil and do the 
good, no matter how the good may oppose their 
personal interests. Every pawnbroker is, by train^ 
ing his will, eventually to learn to swear to his 
own hurt and change not ; and every poHtician is, 
similarly, in course of time, to walk uprightly and 
speak the truth in his heart. No assistance, the 
rationalistic occultist says, is to be given from any 
higher quarter whatever; but the scientific relig- 
ionist somewhat meets the difficulty by calling in 
the aid of highly developed spirits who have gone 
before, and through whom the Deity acts. But 
there are too many unproved, and wholly improbable 
assumptions, in all these creeds which rely upon in- 
tellect and will to effect moral advancement ; thus 
Mr Oliphant, after stating a beautiful hypothesis as 

1 Heb. z. 31. 
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to universal human progress in the future, has to 
limit its accomplishment by the condition, "pro- 
vided always that the mind is kept entirely free 
from prejudice or preconceived opinions ; that 
the affections are emancipated from the thraldom 
which is imposed by ties of race, country, or 
family, in order that they may be bestowed freely 
upon humanity ; and that, while it may be neces- 
sary for them to live in the world, they have 
internally dissevered themselves from it so com- 
pletely, that they are uninfluenced by its public 
opinion, totally unaffected by its censure, and 
absolutely indifferent to its praise."^ Eelatively 
speaking, Mr Oliphant lived pretty close to this 
ideal himself; but for the bulk of mankind one 
cannot but regard it as a large order — a very large 
order! Exactly what another thinker of a very 
different stamp has stated to be " what th6 average 
man cannot do at all, and what the exceptional 
man can do very imperfectly." ^ 

IV. In order to acquire the strange psychological 
powers which Occultism claims for its adepts, one 
must do violence to the body by asceticism. For 
the bodily mortification of Occultism is very 
different from Paul's; his was a mortification of 
" lusts," leaving the natural appetites and powers 
unimpaired for practical purposes (such, say, as 

* Scientific Religion, p. 20. 

* Study of Sociology, p. 74. By Herbert Spencer. 
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the propagation of the race, which would cease 
sharply were Occultism to be seriously followed 
out) ; the other is a mortification of good and 
bad appetites alike, and the aiming at a state of 
intellectual contemplation of virtue, rather than 
at a healthy bodily and mental condition which 
may enable one to practise virtue actively in 
daily life. 



Theosophy, then, is. in its very essence, the 
negation of God, and the deification of Intellect 
and the Will force. Its name is therefore a com- 
plete, not to say impudent, misnomer. Now it is 
worth while, keeping these facts in view, and if 
we may refer again to the Bible, to read the 
strange verses of Daniel regarding the Wilful King 
of the last days ^ (it is curious, by the way, how so 
many of these things are set forward to the last 
days). No doubt theology has assured us that this 
king was Antiochus Epiphanes ; but, however the 
preceding verses may or may not refer to Anti- 
ochus, the monarch who is described in the present 
verses seems pretty clearly associated with the 
final scene, for in verse thirty-five the "time of 
the end" is spoken of; and in the beginning of 
the next chapter, which follows in close sequence, 
it is stated that "that time" will be coincident 
with the resurrection. Wc do not wish to inter- 

> Dan. XL 36-38. 
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pret, like theology; simply to read, like plain 
people. "And the king shall do according to his 
Will, . . . neither shall he regard the God of his 
fathers, nor the desire of women, nor regard any 
God ; for he shall magnify himself above all. But 
in his estate shall he honour the God of Forces" 

The words printed in italics seem to bear a 
curious relation to the Theosophical doctrines. No 
king answering fully to this strange description 
has yet appeared in history. For it is a very 
strange description ; for one thing, this king is to 
be at once atheistic and continent, two features 
which have seldom been combined in historical 
monarchs. There have been kings atheistic and 
incontinent, and theistic and continent, and also 
theistic and incontinent ; but the spectacle of 
royal atheism and continence combined has been 
most rare.^ 

After stating that this future king was to be 
atheistic, however, the text goes on, by a seeming 
contradiction, to say that "he should honour the 
God of Forces." But suppose the contradiction 
were only apparent ? The text so explicitly begins 

^ Yet the occultiBt claims, that " the man who has undergone this 
(occultist) training finally becomes impervious to, and case-hardened 
against, the subtle magnetisms which radiate from ordinary women." 
(Scientific Religion, p. 348.) However this impassivity may be 
attained in certain rare cases, it may be safest not to trust the 
ordinary adept too far. In fact, were he to come into one's house 
and be introduced to one's daughter, it would be well to watch him 
like a lynx, and wear one's heaviest boots. 
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by saying " that he should not regard any God," 
that the inference may fairly be drawn that the 
subsequently mentioned " God of Forces " which he 
should regard, would not really be a God at all ; 
although for convenience' sake, or to please the 
people, he might dignify it with the name of God. 

A quite similar contradiction in terms appears in 
Theosophy. Purporting by its name to be the 
** science of God," it proclaims explicitly that there 
is no God ; and worships a universal Law, or great 
general Essence, which, when investigated, turns 
out to be nothing more than the sum of all the 
human intellects and wills in existence, merged into 
one vast, but impersonal, and purely human, intel- 
lect and will. This vast Will, it says, governing all 
the forces of Nature, originally produced all Nature, 
and into it all Nature shall at last return. The 
human will, in a word— or the sum of evolved human 
wills — as- the Master-Force of Forces, or " God of 
Forces." The most ancient known occultism, in 
brief, adapted to the intellectual and scientific re- 
quirements of the nineteenth century. There is 
nothing really new under the sun — least of all in 
creeds ! 

The expression in Daniel, " God of Forces," has 
evidently been a crux both to the translators and 
revisers, who have appended alternative unsatis- 
factory readings in the margin. But suppose we 
let the common text of the Authorised Version 
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stand ? Those who believe in Scripture prophecy, 
and who have not been eager to " figuratise " what- 
ever they could not understand, have suggested 
that it has often been the method of Bible predic- 
tions, being made for successive ages, to be dark to 
those who first spoke them, and those who first 
examined them ; only disclosing their meaning and 
their accuracy as the time for their fulfilment drew 
near. ^ And what in this passage, therefore, was 
mysterious before, may perhaps be less so now, 
with these strange phenomena before us. 

An extract from Mr Olcott may show that no 
injustice has been done to the Theosophical creed. 
" Knowing but of one really divine manifestation on 
earth — Humanity as taken collectively, Humanity 
with its God-like intellect, its latent promises and 
spiritual hopes, hidden away under a thick crust of 
materialism and selfishness — we know of no better 
form of worship, no higher cultus to the Divine 
principle, than that whose oblations are laid on the 
altar of Humanity. " ^ " The king shall magnify HiTrv- 
^e?/" above all;" — ^a "strange God" certainly, '*a God 
whom his fathers knew not ; " Brahma and Jupiter 
were really gods — i.e., to the minds of those who 
worshipped them — they were something more than 

^ Daniel, for instance, in this very case, is described as not under- 
standing the import of the communication, and as being told that 
^*the words are closed up and sealed till the time of the end.** 
(Dan. xii. 8, 9.) 

« Olcott, p. 177. 
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human ; but this " strange God " is no God at all, 
it is only Humanity itself ! Humanity worshipping 
Humanity ! And the worship, of course, clothed, 
at the outset, in all the guise of continence and 
purity and unselfishness, so as to commend itself 
to earnest and intellectual minds ; and, " if it were 
possible, deceive the very elect," by the "great 
signs and wonders" which accompany it.^ Now 
from the beginnings of history we have seen 
Humanity wrecking individual lives, and families, 
and estates, and countries ; but it is difficult to find 
anything in its record to lead us even faintly to 
suppose it capable of saving the race.* 

Another curious passage occurs in Daniel : "And 
in the latter time of their kingdom, when the 
transgressors are come to the full, a king of fierce 
countenance, and understanding dark sentences, 
shall stand up. And his power shall be mighty, 
but not by his own power : ... he shall also stand 
up against the Prince of princes ; but he shall be 
broken without hand."* Is there any connection 
between this passage and the former one ? or any 
connection with Paul's words at a later date, " For 

^ Matt zxiv. 24. These words are also referred by Christ to the 
" end of the world." See whole chapter. 

2 " Professor GermseU. From what source do you get the force which 
enables you to love humanity with a devotion so intense that it shall 
elevate your present moral standard ? 

^Mr Coldwadte, From humanity itself. I am not going to be 
entrapped into getting it from any unknowable source." (Fashion- 
able Philosophy, p. 15.) 

» Dan. viil 23-25. 
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the mystery of lawlessness doth already work, only 
there is One that restraineth now, until he be taken 
out of the way. And then shall be revealed the 
lawless one, whom the Lord Jesus shall slay with 
the breath of his mouth, and bring to nought by 
the manifestation of his coming ; even he, whose 
coming is according to the working of Satan, with 
aU power and signs and lying wonders and with 
all deceit of unrighteousness ? " i By " the Anti- 
christ," the earliest church imagined a being the 
precise antithesis of "the Christ," both as to his 
character and his reception by humanity: "the 
Christ " showed himself, so to speak, a lowly, but 
very powerful adept, energised by the Deity, per- 
forming true signs of a benevolent kind, in spite 
of which humanity crucified Him; whereas "the 
Antichrist" should also be a powerful adept, but 
a great world-hero, and energised by Satan, and 
should perform lying signs of an evil kind ; which, 
being more to human taste than those of Christ, 
should cause humanity to hail him as their long- 
expected man-god. Immediately after this general 
acceptance, he was to be destroyed by the swiftly re- 
turning Christ. Whatever may have been the value 
of such speculations (although they seem to repre- 
sent literal Scripture very closely), the expression in 

^ 2 Thess. ii. 7-10, Revised Version. " One that restraineth now," 
is thought by some to mean the Holy Spirit, Who has not yet left 
the earth. 
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Daniel as to the " understanding of dark sentences " 
would be quite applicable to a highly trained adept 
in possession of formulas by which he could put 
higher forces in motion ; just as an ordinary man 
who possesses the formulas for the use of electricity 
can produce phenomena which would have appeared 
miraculous to the intelligence of a hundred years ago. 



And indeed society has most ugly formulas and 
phenomena before it. Formulas for " experiment- 
ing with a factor more powerful and dangerous 
than any explosive, of the nature and proper- 
ties of which we know scarcely anything beyond 
the fact that with it we can destroy not only 
the physical bodies, but the moral natures of 
those accessible to its influence, by a mere act of 
volition. ... In the * Archives de TAnthropologie 
Criminelle, et des Sciences P^nales' of March 1886, 
p. 188, is narrated the case of a girl in which the 
operator produced a blister upon her arm, as well 
as stigmata, by simple hypnotic suggestion^ and 
by the same means Professors Beaumis and Bem- 
heim retarded or accelerated the circulation of the 
blood, and the pulsations of the heart, to suit them- 
selves, . . . the conclusion being finally arrived at 
that, as by an act of will the vital functions could 
be so powerfully acted upon, they might by the 
same act of will be arrested altogether, and death 
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college that I know are they even touched on, 
except to be brushed away by figuratising ration- 
alism. It is not for any one to judge laymen who 
find it intellectually impossible to believe the Bible, 
but it is justifiable for even a child to judge a 
theology which bases its claim to existence on the 
truth of the Bible, and omits to deliver its most 
solemn warnings. 

Although we disagree with Mr Oliphant's phil- 
osophy, we may appreciate the closing sentence of 
his book : " Popular theology and popular science 
will alike prove broken reeds to trust to in the 
days which are approaching." ^ 



Note, — I have quoted a great deal from Colonel Olcott, the Presi- 
dent of the Theosophical Society, in the foregoing ; and many wise 
and " common-sense " people, who dishelieve in whatever they have 
never themselves seen, comfort their minds, when anything strange 
or new is brought before them, with the idea that all persons who 
deal in strange or new things are impostors. Now doubtless. 
Occultism has produced as plentiful a crop of humbugs as ever did 
Common-Sense itself ; but I cannot find any evidence that Colonel 
Olcott is not an honest man, however much I may think him a 
mistaken one. He was a responsible agent of the War Department 
during the great American war ; and he says — " Professor W. B. 
Carpenter himself sent to America to inquire into my character for 
veracity, and publicly admitted it to be unimpeachable." 



Scientific Religion, p. 390. 
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VIII. 



GODS AND WOMEN. 



T DO not propose to enter into any learned dis- 
-■- cussion about pagan mythology, because I do 
not know enough about the subject. Studies of 
such importance should be left exclusively to 
professors and divines, whose power of usefully 
instructing youth and converting souls depends so 
much — if we may judge from university curricula 
— on the possession of an intimate acquaintance 
with these matters. The present intention is only to 
make some observations of a comparatively general 
nature, such as may occur to any plain mind ; and 
we will begin with a quotation from Mr Lecky. 

" The change from the heroic to the saintly ideal, 
from the ideal of Paganism to the ideal of Chris- 
tianity, was a change from a type which was essen- 
tially male, to one which was essentially feminine. 
. . . We invariably find that the prevailing Pagan 
type is that in which the wiU and judgment, and 
the prevailing Christian type that in which the emo- 
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tions, are most prominent. / Friendship rather than 
love, hospitality rather than charity, magnanimity 
rather than tenderness, clemency rather than sym- 
pathy, are the characteristics of ancient goodness. 
. . . Courage, self-assertion, magnanimity, and 
above all patriotism, were the leading features of 
the ideal Pagan tjrpe ; and chastity, modesty, and 
charity, the gentler and the domestic virtues, which 
are especially feminine, were greatly undervalued. 
With the single exception of conjugal fidelity, none 
of the virtues that were very highly prized were 
virtues distinctively or pre-eminently feminine." ' 

Paganism, as he elsewhere remarks, was more 
favourable to the cultivation of the civic virtues 
than Christianity ; the State was first and the 
family second; whereas the modem tendency is 
to cultivate' — or rather profess to cultivate — the 
feminine virtues of Christianity, and practically 
forget the correlative virtues of strength, patriot- 
ism, and unbending integrity, without which the 
others lose their significance. This tendency, how- 
ever, is not derived from the Christianity of the 
first apostles, for theirs was a very complete re- 
ligion, exhibiting both the masculine and feminine 
virtues together; as in Paul's admonitions to "Quit 
you like men, be strong," ^ and at the same time 
to "Bless them which persecute you."* But 

1 History of European Morals, ii. 362, 1 190, ii. 361. 
* 1 Cor. xvi. 13. ' Rom. xii. 14. 
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Christianity, as now practised, has greatly lost 
the male side of its character ; its God is an " all- 
tendemess" God, not a strong God both of justice 
and tenderness. 

Now is it not curious, that this Christianity, 
with its feminine virtues and feminine faults, is yet, 
as to its Deity, if we look to the Bible and banish 
modem distortions of it, a purely masculine reH- 
gion ; and that all the pagan religions, with their 
masculine virtues and masculine faults, yet pos- 
sessed — indeed abounded in — female deities ? 

As to Judaism, which of course was in its 
purity monotheistic and masculine, however often 
clergy and people corrupted it by introducing 
pagan deities, rationalism is apt to pass the same 
censure as on ordinary pagan religions, in respect 
of barbarity, or want of the sympathetic virtues. 
Yet, however stem was the Mosaic law, the Old 
Testament writings also depict features of truly 
femimne Undemi in their Father-God ; for in- 
stance, " As one whom his mother comforteth, so 
will I comfort you ; " ^ or, "I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love, therefore with loving-kindness 
have I drawn thee." * And even Moses, when he 
says, ** If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee 
lying under his burden, and wouldest forbear to 
help him, thou shalt surely help with him," * comes 
suspiciously near the golden rule. And Paul, who, 

1 Isa. Ixvi. 13. ^ Jer. xxxL 3. ' Exod. xxiii. 5. 

T 
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being a Jew himself, presumably knew more about 
the spirit of the Jewish law than the modem critics, 
said that '*love was the fulfilling of it;"^ and 
Christ himself stated authoritatively that on love 
to the Deity and to one's neighbour " hung all the 
law and the prophets." ^ 

The difference, then, between the Christian reli- 
gion (not modem Christianity, but the religion of 
the Bible), and the pagan religions, is this ; that if 
the Bible insists on the distinctively masculine char- 
acter of its Trinity, it yet claims for its God a side 
of wonderful love and sympathy ; whereas the pagan 
religions, while admitting the feminine element 
into what one may call the substance of their 
deities, practically shut out the feminine virtues 
from their sentiments and practice. 

Feminine deities, then, if an opinion be formed 
from history, have had scant success in produc- 
ing the sympathetic virtues among their votaries ; 

^ Rom. xiii 8-10. 

* Matt xxii. 36-40. Even Professor Huxley says : " All that is 
best in the ethics of the modem world, in so far as it has not grown 
out of Greek thought, or Barbarian manhood, is the direct develop- 
ment of the ethics of old Israel. There is no code of legislation, 
ancient or modern, at once so just and so merciful, so tender to the 
weak and poor, as the Jewish law ; and, if the gospels are to be 
trusted, Jesus of Nazareth himself declared that he taught nothing 
but that which lay implicitly, or explicitly, in the religious ethical 
system of his people." (Nineteenth Century Magazine, June 1889, 
art. " Agnosticism and Christianity.") It is not by rationalists of 
this stamp, but only by the lower order of so-called freethinkers, 
that the assertion is made which we hear so often, that the Old 
Testament religion was one of pure barbarity. 
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although they produced great vice and obscenity, 
and were also responsible for practices of hideous 
cruelty, witness the worship of Ashtaroth, As- 
tarte, Cybele, Hathor, Isis, Kali, or Venus. The 
Greek and Roman goddesses were not so shockingly 
cruel as their predecessors, but they were often 
amazingly indecent, and their indecency was copied 
by their worshippers with singular fidelity. 

All this is indisputable. But goddesses and 
gods — and in fact Deity of any kind — are now, it 
is urged by the sober rationalist, abolished ; and 
instead of female deities, the world is now looking 
to ordinary women for its renovation. Man, of 
course, is to co-operate ; but man, by himself, has 
been tried, and has failed ; therefore for the future 
we must look more to woman's sympathy and un- 
. erring intuition, than to any other influence. ) 

Now far be it from me to underestimate in one 
small particular the beneficent influence of woman. 
Recognising this as fully as any one can, I shall take 
it to be a fact so much beyond question, as to need 
no arguments in its favour ; and shall therefore pass 
on at once to what must be said on the opposite side, 
which at present seems quite too little considered. 

To begin, then ; womaa^is human, which some 
enthusiasts seem disposed to forget, and she is 
therefore liable to error. She is even, it may be 
said, whenever she leaves her natural place in the 
household and appears unnaturally in public, more 
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conspicuously liable to error than man. Ques- 
tions of sociology and politics require to be dealt 
with from the standpoint of wide information and 
'varied experience, which, if extremely few poli- 
ticians possess them, are possessed by still fewer 
women. The female mind does not lend itself 
readily to the acquisition of many conflicting 
facts, and the formation of correct generalisations 
from them. \ Therefore, if woman is to renovate 
humanity, she must be expected to do so mainly 
\ by her moral intuitions and her sympathy. , But 
this expectation has very unfortunate historical 
facts to contend with before one can hope to estab- 
lish it as a probability. Cleopatra was a woman, 
and so was Catharine de Medici, and they were 
both devils; and "the most relentless persecutor 
who ever sat on the throne of England was a 
woman. . . . When heretics were burnt in Spain, 
the great ladies gazed calmly from their windows 
and balconies on the grotesque procession of miser- 
able morituriy with flames daubed on their tabards, 
so soon to be exchanged for the fiery reality."^ 
The Roman women, gentle and simple, gazed with 
equal indifierence, not to say pleasure, on the suf- 
ferings of men and children and beasts in the 
arena. Now it would be unfair to charge them 
with especial callousness for so doing, for they 

1 Human Intercourse, p. 169. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
London, 1884. 
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were only acting in the spirit of their age, and 
were probably no more really cruel than the ladies 
of modern society are who call each other " dear," 
and who know with such exquisite intuition just 
where to put the knife in — just how to torture 
each other by a look or a word, in a way which 
clumsy man can never hope to equal. No, they 
~were not unusually callous; but the point to be 
noticed is, that they were no more sensible than 
the men; their unerring intuition did not show 
them that the fights of gladiators and burnings 
of heretics were prejudicial to society, and logically 
indefensible ; it was male intellect that found that 
out, many centuries after. 

The possession of power turns most men's heads, 
and it turns women's heads more easily, because 
women's heads are weaker, and women were not 
meant to exercise power.) The writer of Ecclesi- 
asticus says, "All wickedness is but little to the 
wickedness of a woman ; " ^ and certainly, when she 
has been unsexed, and lifted out oi her own place 
into unnatural importance, her wickedness has 
often been astonishing. Is it necessary to re- 
member the '* Furies of the Guillotine," whose 
performances M. Thiers and Carlyle describe; 
those "female patriots, whom the Girondins call 
Megaeras, and count to the extent of eight 
thousand ; with serpent-hair, all out of curl ; who 

1 Ecclefiiasticns xxv. 19. 
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have changed the distaflf for the dagger " ? ^ Can 
the petroleuses of the last Commune be forgotten ? 
and, generally speaking, does one wish to be either 
governed politically, or guided morally, by one's 
own washerwoman ? For there are more washer- 
women, it must be remembered, than ladies in the 
world ; and if everybody gets a vote, as everybody 
probably will in time, the washerwomen will out- 
vote the ladies, just as surely as the chimney- 
sweeps now outvote the gentlemen. 

" But you go far too fast," it is replied ; " we do 
not think of giving the washerwoman political or 
social importance till we have educated her." This 
sounds very fair ; but the retort is obvious, — you 
gave the working-class men power — or rather, you 
taught them to force it from you — before you had 
educated them ; and what guarantee is there that 
the procedure will be different with the working- 
class women ? Further, judging solely by the facts 
of history and the most elementary knowledge of 
human nature, we question in toto the probability 
of ever educating, in an y tru e jgnse of the word, 
and in any length of time, the mass of humanity 
at all, either male or female. Your theoretical 
meliorists have got an advanced knowledge of hu- 
man nature — i.e., they know what certain superior 
specimens can do in the way of education and im- 
provement, under certain favourable conditions; 

^ Carlyle's French Revolution, vol iii. chap. viii. 
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but they have absolutely no rudimentary know- 
ledge of human nature — i.e., as to what ordinary 
specimens actually and constantly do, under ordi- 
nary conditions. 



Not only those who laugh at ''women's rights" 
as ridiculous, but also many sensible people who 
believe in them and advocate them in a sober way, 
seem quite unaware of the serious lengths to which 
• the question is being pushed. The first cla^s think 
it too absurd to be important ; and the second fail 
to perceive the social danger of its logical issues. 
For instance, a Westminster Keviewer who has the 
appearance of samty gravely writes thus : he first 
assumes that the world is to be made " more bro- 
therly and gentler" by the "spread of education," 
and that the ** absurd mammon- worship of the cen- 
tury " will be ** removed " by the same means ; and 
on this convenient assumption — ^involving nothing 
more than a radical change in human nature — ^he 
founds the assertion that women will at last " take 
their part safely in the outside work " of the re- 
novated world. ** An entirely new ideal of marriage 
will be the condition of the new order — the words 
Duty and Right will give place to Freedom and 
Equality ; while a large family will be regarded as a 
bitter wrong, both to the woman and to society." ^ 

1 " What Woman is Fitted for." Westminster Review, Jan. 1887. 
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The careless reader reads this without noticing 
anything remarkable about it; but thoughtful 
people, while they may find it difficult to imagine 
such nonsense coming from any one outside of a 
nursery, cannot but dwell uneasily on the fact that 
the same nonsense is being received with aU seri- 
ousness by a growing portion of the community — 
and that portion the leaders of an important sec- 
tion of popular thought. For whatever takes its 
rise one week in the ' Westminster Review ' and 
similar periodicals as cultured scepticism or spec- 
ulative sociology, appears the next week in the 
Birmingham * Shriek of Liberty ' or ' Progressive 
Democrat ' as vulgar blasphemy or sans-culottism. 
And the disappearance of the old but useful words 
" Duty and Right," and the substitution of a " new 
ideal of marriage," logically point to nothing else, 
in the end, but free love and social anarchy, such 
as obtained in Sodom ; while the " bitter wrong of 
a large family" is already much too well under- 
stood in the great cities both of Europe and Amer- 
ica, where unnatural practices are resorted to to 
obstruct the course of nature, causing physical evils 
and a low idea of morality. 

The Bible, as usual, is in accordance with natural 
and truly economic law, and with the best intui- 
tions of mankind ; " Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth." And precisely those 
nations which have done so, have also *'sub- 
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dued " ^ the earth ; and have subdued other nations 
which have not done so. For the parlour speculations 
of what is misnamed political economy as to the evils 
of large families and over-population, have absolute- 
ly no place in real economy, so long as great tracts 
of fertile land remain unoccupied in America and 
Afiica and Australia for large families to emigrate 
to. It is not the hardy settler, who has Canadian 
pine -stumps to uproot, or Cape veldt to plough, or 
New Zealand fern to fight with before he can sow 
his English grass, who objects to the presence of 
half-a-dozen strong sons for his own help and the 
service of the State ; it is only among the stay-at- 
home dwellers in the crowded cities, who have not 
the pluck to face open-air labour, or who cannot 
tear themselves away from the pleasures of society 
and the seductions of music-halls and taverns, that 
these unnatural objections are found. Let the 
people be taught to emigrate, like their great fore- 
fathers who made England the imperial power she 
is, instead of disputing and theorising about over- 
population in this little kitchen-garden of Britain. 
And when the waste places of the world are all 
fully populated, and not till then, we may begin 
to talk seriously about over-population ; — -if the 
Deity does not bring the present order of things 
to a close before then, as it is not inconceivable 
that He will. When really great economic ques- 

1 Gen. i. 28. 
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tions have arisen hitherto, it has been the habit of 
the Deity — or of Nature, if you like the term better 
— ^to solve them by Himself, without requiring any 
assistance from economists, and often to their great 
discomfiture. 



There were certain « mysteries " in Christianity. 
And one was, the " mystery of iniquity ; " or, as 
the Revised Version, reading more literally, has it, 
of a special form of iniquity, namely, "lawless- 
ness." This " mystery of lawlessness," ^ Paul 
seems to indicate, came in with the introduction 
of Christianity (for there is nothing good, in this 
present state, that has not its correlative evil, and 
Christ himself was particular to note this ^) ; and it 
would continue to " work " till it should come to 
a head at the very end, when that " lawless one " 
(Revised Version) should appear, who should be 
destroyed at the ultimate coming of Christ. Now 
among several strongly marked forms of lawless- 
ness which are now agitating the world, is not 
that an ominous one which inverts the natural law 
and sets the woman above the man, and threatens 
to overturn the normal order of society from its 
very foundation in the family ? 

Christianity, aiming to lift women out of the 
state of undue degradation which, as a rule, they 

1 2 Theas. ii. 7, &c. « Matt. x. 34 ; Luke xii. 49, 61. 
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occupied in Paganism, is now seen to be lifting 
them altogether beyond their proper or natural 
sphere. Is it not strange, then, that the apostolic 
writers, as if foreseeing what would happen, de- 
livered a set of admonitions as to keeping women 
in their proper place, which would have been quite 
unnecessary in pagan times, because no pagan — 
at least of Greece or Rome — would ever have 
dreamed of raising them beyond their proper 
place ? I For the subordination of the female to 
the male is one of the very first of the natural 
laws, running through all nature from the brute 
to the human being, and asserting itself in differ- 
ence of size, strength, physique, appearance, and 
functions. It is remarkable, then, that in an age 
when society fully realised this, Paul should have 
delivered such warnings as these; "If (women) 
will learn anything, let them ask their husbands 
at home ; for it is a shame for women to speak in 
the church." " Let the woman learn in silence with 
aU subjection. But I suffer not a woman to teach, 
nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in 
silence. ... I will therefore that the younger 
women marry, bear children, guide the house, 
give none occasion to the adversary to speak re- 
proachfully. For some are already turned aside 
after Satan." ^ The last sentence probably explains 
the matter — some of the Christian women had 

1 1 Cor. xiv. 36 ; 1 Tim. ii. 11, 12, v. 14, 16. Also 1 Pet iiL 1-6. 
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already begun to force themselves into public 
affairs, hence these warnings, which would have 
been absolutely meaningless before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. 

Most Christian writers are, of course, unconscious 
of anything but good in the influence of their re- 
ligion on the position of women ; are less far-see- 
ing in this respect — or, if you like, less accurately 
inspired — than were the first apostles. Thus a 
very broad-minded Christian writer remarks that 
the influences of Christianity "have, as it were, 
only begun in the political field, and that, under 
it, women are without doubt destined to take 
continually more part in the government of all 
civilised countries."^ It is similarly thought a 
subject for unmixed congratulation by most Chris- 
tians. And even rationalists axe not behindhand 
in attributing the elevation of women to Christian- 
ity, and in looking on it as an entirely good thing. 
Thus Mr Laing — expressing ideas which I do not 
think he got from his pet Zoroaster, who seems to 
have been rather a masculine thinker than other- 
wise — " It is the glory of European civilisation to 
have done so much to develop this idea of the 
equality of the sexes. ... It would be unfair to 
omit mention of the great part which Christianity 
has had in this good work. . . . Ideal Christian- 

* Gesta Cbristi ; or, A History of Humane Progress under Chris- 
tianity, second edition, p. 430. By C. Loring Brace. London, 1886. 
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ity is, in fact, what may be called the feminine 
pole of conduct and morality, as opposed to the 
masculine one of courage, hardihood, energy, and 
self-reliance." i 

One of the most singular proofs of the increasing 
influence of these "female-equality" ideas on society 
may perhaps be found in the fact that they have 
efiected an entrance into its most conservative set — 
the academic set. It was formerly thought that no 
body of men was so impervious to a new idea as 
a College Senatus, but the Senatus of a Scotch 
university has now signally emancipated itself from 
this stigma by the selection of a lady as one of 
its authorised teachers of elocution. Elocution 
of all things ! a woman to teach men the art 
of public speaking ! St Paul's opinion on this 
proceeding, or St Peter's, or the opinion of any 
decent pagan, would not have been dubious. In- 
deed, the admonition in Tit. ii. 5, that women 
should be " keepers at home and obedient to their 
own husbands " is followed by the strange words, 
"that the word of God be not blasphemed"; — 
query, that Christianity be not brought into con- 
tempt among the pagans, by the inversion of a 
natural order which even pagans would not think 
of violating ? 



All rationalists, however, do not go to these 

^ A Modem Zoroastrian, p. 108. 
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extreme lengths. " Our great philosopher," as he 
has lately been called, Mr Spencer, notices that 
"a further approach towards equality of position 
between the sexes " must be anticipated ; but, he 
seems to say, the extension of political equality to 
women, though it may also be anticipated, is not 
a thing to be looked forward to with satisfaction, 
unless women can be made to evolve very con- 
siderably beyond what they are now. The " ethics 
of the Family," he thinks, which women would pro- 
bably " carry into the policy of the State," might 
result in " mischief " to the State ; and " the pro- 
gress towards justice in social arrangements would 
be retarded, and demerit would be fostered at the 
expense of merit still more than now." ^ 

"Morally," Mr Lecky thinks that "the general 
superiority of women over men is unquestionable." J 
Now one should be cautious in diflfering from so 
high an authority on morals, still it must be noticed 
that Mr Lecky bases his opinion a good deal on 
what he himself calls " the somewhat coarse and 
inadequate criterion of police statistics ; " * and 
statistics, however excellent an index of actions, 
are often a very poor guide as to motives, which, 
far more than actions, determine real morality. 
Men have stronger passions and more courage to 
break the law than women ; but, for all we know, 

1 Principles of Sociology, third edition, vol. i. pp. 766-768. 
^ History of European Morals, ii. 369. 
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women may wish to break it without daring to do 
so, quite as often as men wish to break it. Certain 
laws, indeed, they do break much more often than 
men; for instance, Mr Goschen said in a City 
speech lately, " It is a curious psychological fact — 
to the accuracy of which I will not bear absolute 
testimony — that no conscience-money has ever been 
paid by a woman. Virtuous in every other respect, 
women are not virtuous as regards the public purse." 
The writer in the ' Telegraph ' who quotes this goes 
on to say, *' In the times when lace and gloves were 
heavily taxed on this side of the Channel, there 
were twenty attempts at smuggling by ladies to 
one by men." ^ Now Mr Lecky rather confirms this 
when he goes on to say, \^^omen very rarely love 
truth, though they love passionately what they 
call *the truth,' or opinions they have received 
from others, and hate vehemently those who differ 
from them.'^ And, " though less prone than men 
to intemperance and brutality, they are in general 
more addicted to the petty forms of vanity, jealousy, 
spitefulness, and ambition." ^ Really, then, as re- 
gards motives — as regards the heart — what is the 
difference in absolute morality between the social 
jealousy and spitefulness of women, and the politi- 
cal or commercial jealousy and spitefulness of men ? 
The male vices, being practised in a larger sphere, 

1 Daily Telegraph, 9tli March 1888. 

2 History of European Morals, ii. 360. 
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are more obvious and more far-reaching in their 
bad effects than the female — that is all ; the motives 
of the one sex seem as bad as those of the other. 

The plain truth is, there is a plaguy amount of 
human nature in us all, men and women ; women 
may be morally better in some respects than men, 
and worse in others ; but take the matter all round, 
and allow for the variety of circumstances which 
tend to the public expression of many of the male 
vices, and favour the repression of the female ones, 
and I doubt if you will find much to choose between 
one sex and the other. 

As to intellect, as in physical strength, there is 
hardly room for doubt which sex is superior. " In 
the ethics of intellect," says Mr Lecky, " women 
are decidedly inferior. . . . They are Uttle capable 
of impartiality or of doubt ; their thinking is chiefly 
a mode of feeling. . . . Intellectually, a certain in- 
feriority of the female sex can hardly be denied 
when we remember how almost exclusively the 
foremost places in every department of science, 
literature, and art have been occupied by men, 
how infinitesimally small is the number of women 
who have shown in any form the very highest 
order of genius, . . . and how completely women 
have failed in obtaining the first position even in 
music or painting, for the cultivation of which their 
circumstances would appear most propitious." ^ 

^ History of European Morals, ii. 360, 358. 
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Women, it has been observed, are scarcely ever 
inventive, scarcely ever originative. They have for 
centuries spent a large part of their lives in sewing 
and knitting, and should therefore, it might be 
thought, have been the inventors of sewing and 
knitting machines ; but they were not so. These 
appliances were invented by men, who neither 
sewed nor knitted. Wall-papers and carpets and 
curtains, again, which women delight to examine 
and chaflfer about in shops, should, one might 
suppose, be designed by women ; but most of the 
designers are men. Indeed, I think I am right in 
saying that it is men chiefly who design the best 
female underclothing and bonnets ; and most ladies 
who can afibrd them, prefer " tailor-made " dresses. 
Why, then, kick against the pricks, and fight against 
these natural facts ? 



The doctrine of social evolution would, I suppose, 
necessitate the belief that women occupied at the 
origin of the race an extremely low position, such 
as they are still seen to fill among many savage 
tribes, and that they rose to their present elevation 
among civilised nations by slow and gradual stages. 
But the contrary seems to be the case : female 
equality and "woman's rights" were tried long 
ago, and found wanting. At the dawn of what 
is invidiously called "profane" history, women> 

a 
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among some of the races which possessed the best 
material civilisation, stood higher, in many respects, 
than they do now. Thus it is said, that among 
the Hittites " the position of women was more 
independent and important than we might have 
thought likely ; the jealous seclusion of the sex 
practised by Semitic peoples seems always to have 
been unknown to Altaic races." ^ And Dr Birch 
says that in Egypt " the equality of the female sex 
with the male was most marked; the Egyptian 
woman appearing always as the equal and com- 
panion of her father, brethren, and husband. . . . 
She participated in equal rights before the law, 
served in the priesthood, and even mounted the 
throne." " Unfortunately, however," he continues, 
"the women known in Egyptian history do not 
bear a good character ; " ^ and although it need not 
be supposed that they were all as bad as Potiphar's 
wife — or, indeed, that Potiphar's wife was very 
much worse than many modern women — the fact is 
notorious that these early civilisations did not end 
successfully; and there is no saying how much 

1 Blackwood's Magazine, July 1887, art. " The Hittites." 
* Ancient History from the Monuments. Egypt, p. xiv. By S. 
Birch, LL.D. A daily paper, again, in noticing a lecture delivered 
in the British Museum on 18th October 1889, on Egyptian history 
and antiquities, mentions how the lecturer '* dwelt on the great 
respect of the ancient Egyptians for women, reading two ancient 
Egyptian marriage contracts which would delight modem cham- 
pions of women's rights ; " and described " the high attainments of 
Egyptian girls." 
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of the vice which led to their downfall may not 
have been attributable to the forwardness of their 
women.^ Admit children to equality with their 
parents, and there will soon be confusion in the 
family ; admit women to equal authority with men, 
and it wm not be long before there is disorder in 
the State. 

It was by Semitic and Japhetic intermixture 
and influence that the subordination of the female 
seems to have arisen which we find among the later 
pagans. And the strength and lasting influence 
on the world of these later pagans— of the civil- 
isations of Greece and Rome — may be referable, in 
a greater degree than is imagined, to the fact that 
these civilisations were essentially of a masculine 
type. No doubt it is possible to have too much 
" blood and iron" in a civilisation ; but it is a fault 
which will be less fatal to the civilisation, than too 
much efieminacy. Everybody knows that women 
really do rule the world, so long as they stay at 
home and work upon their husbands by love and 
womanliness, and to this kind of rule little objec- 
tion can be made ; but petticoat government, when 



^ Dr Rieu, Keeper of Oriental MSS. in the British Museum, who 
has been called " one of the first of living authorities in this depart- 
ment of scholarship," quotes Arab history to the effect that " the 
Hamites who peopled Egypt had been for some time ruled over by 
women," in consequence of which the Hyksos invaders conquered 
the country and established their own sovereignty. (Letter to * The 
Times,' 10th April 1888.) 
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forced into the affairs of State, never yet made any 
nation great, though it has often made nations 
ridiculous. If Queen Elizabeth or Catherine of 
Russia and other strong women sovereigns be in- 
stanced against this, it need only be replied, that 
their success proceeded less from the exercise of 
womanly qualities than from the want of them ; 
Elizabeth was really much more of a man than the 
average modem party politician is ; she knew her 
own mind, and possessed a policy; consequently 
England was more widely feared and respected in 
her day, than it is now under the womanly aegis of 
the popular statesman, who cringes to every foreign 
power, vacillates with every colony, and changes 
his policy as easily as his coat. 



It .has been reserved, then, for Christianity, 
through chivalry and other developments healthy 
in themselves, to reintroduce that female promi- 
nence which characterised the earliest times ; and 
thus the way is paved, in our own days, for the old- 
new Spiritualistic notion of a " Mother-God." 

Indeed, this modern " female-divinity business " 
is assuniing unpleasantly large proportions. '*It 
is above all things necessary," says the spiritualist, 
" that they should recognise the feminine element 
in the Messiah whom they expect ; that they should 
divert their gaze from the angry, vindictive Father 
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... to the tender, loving Mother." ^ And even so 
nice-minded a man as Mr Wendell Holmes, who is 
no spiritualist, is unfortunate enough to say : " I 
have looked on the face of a saintly woman this 
day . . . whose life is lovely and noble beyond all 
praise. When I recall the sweet peace and love 
that show through all her looks, the price of un- 
told sacrifices and labours, and again recollect how 
thousands of such women, filled with the same 
spirit, die, without a murmur, to earthly life, that 
they may know nothing but their holy duties, 
while men are torturing and denouncing their 
fellows — I have been ready to believe that we 
have even now a new revelation, and the name of 
its Messiah is WOMAN ! " ^ (The capitals are his.) 
There is only one co^siderable religion besides 
Judaism, which is now holding out staunchly 
against these objectionable beliefs — Islamism. 
This fine faith — for, whatever be its faults, it is a 
fine and reverent faith — is emphatically a mascu- 
line religion, and has no disposition towards a 
woman -god. In its sturdy objection to all such 
notions, and its earnest adoration of its *' One 
God," it is likely to prove less receptive of these 
degrading Eastern ideas about the Deity which 
are now reconverting the world, than a diseased 
Christianity and a credulous Positivism. And it 

^ Scientific Religion, p. 312. 

« The Professor at the Breakfast-Table, p. 115. 
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may be possible to show, at another time, that in 
spite of the "peculiar institution" of polygamy, 
which, however generally adopted by the Bible 
patriarchs, is now by no means so common among 
Moslems — or even Mormons ; — it may be possible to 
show, that Moslem and Mormon women are not less 
moral than their European sisters, but perhaps 
rather more so ; and that Moslem men, where they 
have not been corrupted by Christian civilisation, 
are on the whole truer to their faith and better in 
their lives, than the bulk of Christians. 

Polygamy is a most undesirable custom ; still the 
Bible nowhere forbids it, except to religious over- 
seers.^ Indeed, the Bible takes a very different 
view of the position of woman, from that which 
is now becoming common. What it is desired to 
show is, that the depression of woman is no more 
essentially connected with low morality, than her 
elevation is with high morality ; and many people 
who really know the practices of European or 
American society may be inclined to feel, that it 
is less immoral to have several wives of one's own 
and remain faithful to them, than to have only 
one wife and meddle with one's neighbour's. The 
doings of modem society in this respect would not, 
I fear, bear a very critical investigation, either 
among the lower or upper circles. The news- 
papers sufficiently confirm this, by publishing de- 

1 1 Tim. iii. 2, 12. 
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tails as offensive as Zola's ; and which, if democracy 
only allowed a proper press-censorship, they would 
not be allowed to publish. 

To make women into gods, and gods into women, 
as is now being done, can, briefly, have no other 
issue than nasty beliefs, common love, and social 
looseness. Such, at least, seems to be the teaching 
of history. 
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POLITICS. 



" rpHE opinion," says Mr Buckle, " that the civil- 
-*- isation of Europe is chiefly owing to the 
ability which has been displayed by the different 
governments, and to the sagacity with which the 
evils of society have been palliated by legislative 
remedies, must, to any one who has studied history 
in its original sources, appear so extravagant, as to 
make it difficult to refute it with becoming gravity. 
Indeed, of all the social theories which have ever 
been broached, there is none so utterly untenable, 
and so unsound in all its parts, as this. . . . Every 
great reform which has been effected, has consisted, 
not in doing something new, but in undoing some- 
thing old. . . . When [the] reform was accom- 
plished, the only result was, to place things on the 
same footing as if legislators had never interfered 
at all. ... It may be broadly stated, that, with 
the exception of certain necessary enactments re- 
specting the preservation of order, and the punish- 
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ment of crime, nearly everything which has been 
done, has been done amiss. . . . The love of exer- 
cising power has been found to be so universal, 
that no class of men who have possessed authority, 
have been able to avoid abusing it. To maintain 
order, to prevent the strong from oppressing the 
weak, and to adopt certain precautions respecting 
the public health, are the only services which any 
government can render to the interests of civil- 
isation. . . . [And] the accusation which the his- 
torian is bound to bring against every government 
which has hitherto existed is, that it has over- 
stepped its proper functions, and, at each step, has 
done incalculable harm." ^ 

In summing up his work on Political Economy, 
Mr Mill says: "Few will dispute the more than 
sufficiency of these reasons, to throw, in every 
instance, the burthen of making out a strong case, 
not on those who resist, but on those who recom- 
mend, government interference. Laisser-faire, in 
short, should be the general practice ; every de- 
parture from it, unless required by some great 
good, is a certain evil." 2 

" We cannot conceive of any political doctrine," 
says Ranke, " which, when compared with the 
ideal, and with the highest demands of the human 

1 History of Civilisation, i. 272-280. 

^ Principles of Political Economy, third edition, ii. 536. By John 
Stuart Mill. 
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mind, shall not appear contracted, partial, and 
insufficient." ^ 

"About English politics," Groldwin Smith tells 
us, " the sum of what I have long been saying is 
this — the old constitution, with the Crown as the 
Executive and the Houses of Lords and Commons 
as co-equal branches of the Legislature, has ceased 
to exist, though the illusory forms of it remain. 
It has not been in any way replaced, while the 
franchise has been blindly extended ; and England 
is now without a constitution or a government. 
She must provide herself with both, or in the end 
confusion will ensue." ^ 

As to the kind of government under which we 
are now embarked, Hallam makes this thoughtful 
remark, — ** Popular, that is, numerous bodies, are 
always prone to excess, both from the reciprocal 
influence of their passions, and the consciousness 
of irresponsibility, for which reasons a democracy, 
that is the absolute government of the majority, 
is in general the most tyrannical of any." Else- 
where he says, as to party government : " No man 
engaged in a party ever did, or ever can, act with 
absolute sincerity ; or at least he can be of no use 
to his friends if he does adhere to this uncom- 
promising principle."^ 

* History of the Popes, ii. 11. 

^ " England Kevisited." By Professor Goldwin Smith. Macmil- 
]an*s Magazine, October 1886. 
3 Constitutional History of England, iii. 287 ; ii. 148 note. 
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" New democracy," says another most wise 
observer, **is but old despotism differently spelt." ^ 
And Mr Parkman, the great historian of North 
America under the French occupation ; ** Extremes 
meet, and Autocracy and Democracy often touch 
hands, at least in their vices." ^ An aristocracy, 
that is to say, is selfish and despotic, and legislates 
for its own interests ; but a democracy is equally 
selfish and despotic, and also legislates for its own 
interests. 

Not one of these authorities is a pessimist ; on the 
contrary, their general belief is, that, in spite of 
the state of things they have so forcibly depicted, 
mankind will eventually master the science of gov- 
ernment. The sceptical plain man, however, who 
accepts the facts they give, and looks also at the 
failings of human nature, can hardly help feeling 
that more credulity is required to believe, in the 
face of these facts, that mankind will ever learn to 
rule wisely, than to disbelieve it, as I venture to do. 

The remedial agent, the philosophers say, which 
will work the miracle of renovation, is education. 
It will not be a sudden or catastrophic miracle, they 
impress on us, but a slow and evolutionary miracle. 
In five hundred thousand or a million years, perhaps, 
or even a trifle less if we work hard, education 

1 Study of Sociology, p. 276. By Herbert Spencer. 
8 The Old Kdgime in Canada, sixth edition, p. vii By Francia 
Parkman. 
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will permeate democracy, and democracy will become 
capable of governing sensibly. There will then, 
indeed, be a millennium of completely evolved dem- 
ocratic intellect; but, the philosophers constantly 
insist, we must be very patient, and in no way look 
for immediate resultsi Thus Mr Mill dwells on 
*'the unprepared state of mankind in general, and 
of the labouring classes in particular ; their extreme 
unfitness at present for any order of things, which 
would make any considerable demand on either 
their intellect or their virtue." ^ Mr Spencer goes 
even further, and illustrates from actual facts the 
" ample disproof, if there needed any, of the notion 
that men are to be fitted for the right exercise of 
power by teaching."^ Really, to the plain man, it 
seems almost comic, how these philosophers can 
continue to hold optimistic beliefs, in the teeth of 
their own pessimistic statements ! 

Democracies, says another philosopher (who is 
less sure that mankind are evolving), " assume that, 
political liberty once secured, all else that is good 
will follow of itself. So Aristotle observed it was 
in the Greek democracies, and this was the reason 
why they were always short-lived. . . . Each man 
attends to his own interests. . . . When he has 
lost the habits which he inherited from an older 
and severer training, and is brought to the moral 

1 Principles of Political Economy. Preface to third edition. 
* Study of Sociology, p. 275. 
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level which corresponds to his new state of liberty, 
the soul dies out of him ; he forgets that he ever 
had a soul. Hitherto this has been the result of 
every democratic experiment in the world. De- 
mocracies are the blossoming of the aloe, the sudden 
squandering of the vital force which has accumu- 
lated in the long years when it was contented to be 
healthy and did not aspire after a vain display. 
The aloe is glorious for a single season. It pro- 
gresses as it never progressed before. It admires 
its own excellence, looks back with pity on its own 
earlier and humbler condition, which it attributes 
only to the unjust restraints in which it was held. 
It conceives that it has discovered the true secret 
of being * beautiful for ever,' and in the midst of 
the discovery it dies. . . . The hereditary principle 
gives you a Kehoboam to succeed Solomon. The 
elective principle gives you occasionally a sensible 
man, but just as often a popular orator."^ Fre- 
quently it resolves itself into a mere choice between 
two evil extremes, a bad king and a born idiot. 

The United States have, we are sometimes told, 
an ahnost ideal system of government— pn paper, 
or theoretically ; but every one who knows them 
knows that, in the words of an American, "the 
people have for generations been accustomed to a 
Government in which the popular will is not ex- 
pressed by any man, or body of men, and under 

^ Oceana, pp. 154, 264. By J. A. Froude. 
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which the popular desires are in a chronic state of 
non-fulfihnent/' ^ The truth is, that America is at 
present great and prosperous, not because of her 
government, but in spite of it. " Nobody," says 
another American, ** embodies any policy of any 
kind. . . . Designing men work the caucus in 
favour of candidates who will reward their efforts 
with office or money. ^ No inducement is given to 
virtuous citizens either to elect or to be elected, 
because their efforts in the public service cannot 
bear fruit. It often happens that the citizens of a 
particular district will with energetic efforts elect a 
man of high character, but it is always upon his 
private and not his public standing. His very 
virtues unfit him for the intrigue which is the only 
way of accomplishing even good work in Washing- 
ton. ... In all the States and cities of the Union 
the same process of usurpation of executive powers 
by the legislature has been going on, tiU the 
science of administration in public affairs has 
almost been lost. Although the character, the 
habits of self-government, and the material well- 
being of the American people have enabled them 
to get on fairly well, it has been under methods of 
government which in any European country would 
produce a revolution within a year." ^ 

1 English and American Federalism. By C. R Lowell. Fort- 
nightly Review, February 1888. 

• " Government in the United States." By Gamaliel Bradford (a 
writer highly esteemed and quoted by Professor Bryce.) Contempo- 
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This great and model republic, in a word, goes on 
prosperously, mainly because it has, as Carlyle said, 
a great deal of land for comparatively few people. 
If a man is not succeeding in business, he does not 
waste his time in agitating for political remedies, 
but moves out West, gets work, and makes money. 
But as population increases and the pinch of bad 
times becomes more acutely felt, as is now becom- 
ing the case in the larger cities, it does not need a 
prophet to tell that the people will rise up against 
their misgovernment, and trouble will ensue.^ The 

rary Review, December 1885. This is a most instructive article, 
written by a man who knows the working of the American system 
in aU its details. It gives a more conciBe and clear description of 
the system, than may be found in many a large volume. The writer 
is very fair, and credits the members of Congress themselves with 
great freedom from corruption, but notes how " the Government is 
plundered, shamelessly and outrageously, through^utside combina- 
tions working through the ' lobby * upon the helplessness and want 
of organisation of Congres^ In the absence of executive power, the 
Government is not strong enough to protect itself.'* So much, then, 
for the practical working of the boasted system of the greatest 
democracy in the world ! 

Much may also be said against our own methods. Mr G. Osborne 
Morgan, M.P., wrote lately : "We enjoy the reputation of being a 
practical people. ... It is to be hoped that none of those who 
have formed so flattering an estimate of our national character, ever 
find their way to the House of Commons on a Government night. I 
have sometimes thought that, if the rules of that assembly had been 
framed in Hanwell or Colney Hatch, they could not have been more 
ingeniously adapted to extract the minimum of result from the maxi- 
mum of irritation and toil. . . . The learned judge who, when called 
upon to reconcile two conflicting Acts of Parliament, protested against 
having ' to construe one piece of nonsense by another,' cannot have 
been familiar with the process by which our laws are manufactured.'' 
(Nineteenth Century Magazine, July 1887). 

^ Professor Bryce, upon the whole, believes in American democracy. 
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same, in great measure, applies to our own colonies ; 
as long as there is plenty of room in the country, 
so that a livelihood can be made with moderate 
ease (in spite of the occasional labour-gluts in the 
large cities), sensible men do not trouble about 
misgovernment ; but when the lands get filled up, 
the case will be far otherwise. 



" A plague o' quotations," some one will say. 
Yes; but is there not some interest in reviewing 
the opinions of those who should be most qualified 
to judge — the opinions, not of biassed politicians 
in the thick of politics, but of sober historians and 
observers outside of the tumult? All kinds of 
government, their investigations seem to prove, are 
I more or less bad ; and there is no reason whatever 
for presuming — if we look merely at their facts 
and avoid their cheerful theories — ^that the evils 
of new democracy will be at all less, than those of 
old absolutism. 

BtUl I find him saying just what I have said. ** It is less trouble to 
put up with impure oflBcials, costly city government, a jpbbing^tate 
legislature, an inferior sort of Congressman, than to sacrifice one's 
own business in the effort to set things right/' But he prophesies 
that the day when pressure begins from the arable land being fully 
occupied, "will be a time of trial for democratic institutions. . . . 
High economic authorities pronounce that the beginnings of this 
time of pressure lie not more than thirty years ahead/*, (American 
Commonwealth, ii. 449, iii. 662.) If the economists' say this, the 
facts will probably be otherwise, as these "high authorities" are 
usually wrong. I should hardly fancy that the American land-pinch 
will come so soon. But come it must. 
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Now let us see what that old work of philoso- 
phy, the Bible, has to say regarding the future of 
politics. Let us see whether it agrees with our 
historians' ugly facts, or with their pretty theories. 
It speaks, to begin with, of a "mystery of law- 
lessness " which is to appear in the " latter days," 
as a sort of natural sequence or necessary accom- 
paniment of Christianity ; for, as I have remarked 
elsewhere,^ every good, in this imperfect order of 
things, inevitably carries with it an evil peculiarly 
its own. 

Following this out, it is evident that a Christi- 
anity which, at its outset, as one side of its doc- 
trine, recommended the making all things common, 
and counselled the rich to humble themselves and 
share alike with the poor, opened the way to a 
class of social evils previously unknown, v Laying 
itself out to protect and aid the p^or^and ignorant, 
the undue but inevitable extension of these excel- 
lent ideas has led to the elevation of the poor and 
ignorant to political importance, and to inspiring 
them with the belief that they can govern them- 
selves. \ "The gospels," said Kenan, "are the De- 
mocrafic Book par excellence^' But it is quite 
forgotten that the Founder of Christianity and his 
first apostles drew the sharpest possible line be- 
tween the " world " and the " church," or society 
of Christians ; they absolutely refrained from hav- 

1 * Goda and Women," p. 298. 
X 
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ing anything to do with the laws or civil govern- 
ment of the former, which they said would grow 
worse and worse till its vice culminated in its 
destruction ; and the rules they did lay down were 
solely for the government of their own little body, 
which they regarded as a small " kingdom of God " 
living temporarily in the midst of a very large 
kingdom of Satan, "the prince of this world." 
The " Church," therefore, was in itself to live by 
unselfish communistic rules of its own; but was 
advised, with regard to the unchristian world in 
which it found itself, to obey such civil rulers as it 
happened to be under, except where their laws 
might enforce idolatry or positive immorality. It 
was not, in fact, to meddle with politics at all ; nor 
was any hope held out that it could convert the 
world at large to its own modes of life : it was to 
^and alone, and be persecuted and " sorrowful," ^ 
up till the moment of its Master's reappearance : 
the reconstruction of the outside world was to be 
reserved for the Master himself at his second 
coming, no longer as a peasant, but as a monarch 
in the power of God.^ 

See, then, how the earliest apostles dealt with 
the ideas of those who should so mistake the scope 

1 John XV. 18-21, xvi. 19, 20. 

^ Matt. xxiv. 30-51 ; Rev. xi. 15-18, &c. It often strikes me with 
a sense of grim humour that I, a sceptical layman, should be refer- 
ring to these and like texts, while the clergy, to whose care they 
were committed, are for the most part industriously avoiding them ! 
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of Christian communism, as to degrade and wrest 
it into schemes of earthly mobocracy. " The Lord 
knoweth how to reserve the unjust unto the Day of 
Judgment to be punished ; but chiefly them that 
walk after the flesh . . . and despise government. 
Presumptuous are they, self-willed, they are not 
afraid to speak evil of dignities, whereas [even] 
angels, which are greater in power and might, 
bring not railing accusations against them, . . . 
but these, as creatures without reason, mere ani- 
mals, railing in matters that they understand not, 
shall in their destroying [of the dignities] surely 
be destroyed [themselves]. . . . Uttering great 
swelling words of vanity, . . . while they promise 
them Liberty, they themselves are the servants of 
corruption."^ Reading the last sentence, one al- 
most imagines that the apostle saw before him the 
modern barrel -top demagogue, ignorant of the 
very first principles of government, with one hand 
extended towards his equally ignorant audience, 
prating of Liberty and Equality, and the other held 
behind him palm upwards, to receive the contri- 
butions of his dupes. Truly, just as my words 
fall short of those of the historians who have been 
quoted on the subject of democratic folly, so do 
their words fall short of the menacing vigour of 

^ 2 Pet ii. 9-12, 19. I have read partly by the Authorised and 
partly by the Revised Version, to bring out the "crispness" of the 
language more perfectly. 
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those of the fisherman -apostle, as to the mob- 
orators who should come after.^ 

Every thoughtful person knows that " dignities " 
rule badly, but most thoughtful people believe 
that demagogues will rule worse. The Bible pays 
no compliment, certainly, to the wisdom of " digni- 
ties," but it counsels obedience to them during the 
present disordered condition of things, as prefera- 
ble to social anarchy. And it is a remarkable fact, 
which has been noticed by rationalistic historians, 
and can be verified by common observation, that 
religious revivalists, who are the most active pro- 
pagators of Christianity, are almost always Radicals 
in politics, thus unconsciously helping forward 
anarchy while they disseminate their faith. 

Even in the Old Testament predictions, such as 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream-image, the Bible indicates 
its contempt for mob-rule : the head of the statue, 
representing Nebuchadnezzar's own absolutism (the 
likest in type to Divine rule), was of gold ; while, 
descending through baser metals, representing suc- 
cessive inferior forms of government, the last and 
lowest was reached in the feet of the statue, which 
were of clay mixed with iron, substances between 
which there is no cohesion; — strength strangely 
mixed up with weakness — all the tremendous powers 

^ That the apostle was speaking of future time, is evident from the 
future tense at the introduction of the suhject in the beginning of 
the chapter. 2 Pet. iL 1. 
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and engines of modem science in the hands of per- 
sons too ignorant to use them but to their own 
destruction.^ 

" Whereas thou sawest iron mixed with miry 
clay, they shall mingle themselves with the seed of 
men" — does not the latter curiously correspond 
with the "proletariat," that ultimate refuge of 
wisdom! "But they shall not cleave one to an- 
other " — by the immiscibility of clay with iron is 
the hint conveyed that democratic cosmopolitan- 
ism cannot, in the nature of things, be of any real 
strength or permanence? A separative and dis- 
ruptive principle, rather than a binding one, seems 
pointed to. Taken in this connection, the words 
of one of the greatest of British statesmen are 
memorable — 

''Mr Pitt. I have no fear for England; she 
will stand till the Day of Judgment. 

" Mr Burke. It is the day of NO judgment that 
I dread." ^ 



Modem political "lawlessness" comes, too, as 
a veritable " mystery," in the shape of a perfect 
flood of le^slation. Every evil is now done strictly 
according to law, whether it be the robbing of a 

* Dan. iL 31-44. I have made no " interpretation " here, but have 
simply quoted the interpretation given by Daniel himself. 

^ Quoted on title-page of W. R. Gr^s ' Rocks Ahead.' London, 
1874. 
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landlord in Skye,^ or the support of a brothel 
in Paris, or the defrauding of a creditor by the 
bankruptcy law of Winnipeg. " He legalised an- 
archy," says Professor Bryce of Charles IV. of Grer- 
many, " and called it a constitution." The remark 
is most applicable to some of the phenomena of 
modern .times. 

A "mystery of lawlessness"! Who, in those 
early days of Christianity, could see, in its ten- 
dency to equalise positions by placing the noble 
and ploughman on the same moral level, that this 
would inevitably lead, in time, to a political equal- 
isation ? And what early political reformer, striv- 
ing to free the people from aristocratic oppression 
and give them a voice in the government, could see 
that this would lead eventually to an inversion of 
the conditions, and result in the oppression of the 
rich by the poor ? Formerly the landlord robbed 
the tenant, now the tenant robs the landlord, — 
that is all the diflference. For no movement stands 
disconnected and alone; the first faint popular 

^ A Skye factor said jokingly the other day to a crofter, who had 
surprised him by paying his rent and asking no abatement, " Why, 
Donald) don't you apply to the Commission like the rest of them, 
and get your rent reduced ? " "I have very fair rent whatever," 
said Donald — who must have been a miracle of Highland honesty — 
"and I am no dissatisfied." "But the Commission would reduce 
it for you, Donald, if you asked them." " Ay, ay," said Donald, 
" ta Commission ! I believe it would. It will be putting many 
Skyemen to hell, ta same Commission ! " So much for even a 
crofter's idea of its justice and its moral influence in creating ten- 
ant perjury and aversion to honest work and honest payments. 
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movement was the opening of the sluice-gate for 
those which succeeded it, every fresh concession 
necessarily leading to others still larger. The E^- 
form Bill, for instance, to look only at recent times, 
seemed necessary and good, to remedy the existing 
evils ; but did the excellent men who proposed it 
reflect how inevitably it would lead, later on, to 
manhood sufirage, which is now within measurable 
distance — 1.6., the rule of the most irresponsible? 
That keen observer Mr Bagehot has dwelt rather 
happily on this, in speaking of " all the character- 
istic defects" of these Eeformers — *^ their want 
of intellectual and guiding principle, their even 
completer want of the culture which would give 
that principle, their absorption in the present diffi- 
culty, and their hand-to-mouth readiness to take 
what solves it without thinking of other conse- 
quences." ^ In other words, one occasionally sees 
a disinterested reformer who looks five years a- 
head, but never one who looks fifty; one some- 
times sees an honest poUtician who brings in a 
Bill to remove an immediate injustice, but never 
one who seems to guess what a perfect mystery of 
injustice his well-meant action will lead to in after 
times. But these reformers are not to be blamed ; 
they did good in their day and generation, and 
only gave effect to the irresistible march of the 

^ Biograpliical Studies. By Walter Bagehot. London, 1881. 
Essay on ** Lord Althorp and the Reform Act of 1832," pp. 283, 284. 
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spirit of the age, which makes politics, not 
politics it. 



It is perhaps more difl&cult for us of the middle 
classes (removed, as we are, from the misery of the 
slums) to conceive just now that things may be 
growing worse instead of better, than it might 
have been at almost any other moment of Eng- 
lish history. We cannot but feel that political 
and civil institutions are purer now than at any 
previous time up to the Reform Bill. The fact is, 
as I believe, that we do live at a peculiarly 
favourable moment — exactly in the " slack water " 
between the tide of aristocratic evils, which are 
past, and that of democratic evils, which are to 
come. For fifty years or so, the country has 
been ruled, on the whole, by its choicest men — by 
its most moderate and sensible men — ^men of the 
Peel, Palmerston, Bright, and Goschen class ; but 
it seems painfully evident, if we are to judge from 
the facts now patent, that the day of these men is 
waning. The power has been given to the illiter- 
\ate by mad extension of the franchise, and cannot 
be taken back ; and the consequence may be seen 
in the kind of members they are now selecting. 
Let the moderate or common-sense man — whether 
he calls himself Conservative or Liberal — look at 
the members who are returned for whatever city 
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he happens to live in, except perhaps London, 
where peculiar conditions prevail, — let him look 
only at the members for his own city, and ask 
himself, " Are these men the representatives of the 
wisest portion of my community, or of the most 
uneducated ? " The answer, I fear, if he faces the 
facts, will not be encouraging. It will be, that 
the most moderate section of his community has 
been outvoted, and that the representatives sent 
up are the choice of its lowest orders. Those who 
have the largest stake in the country have been 
beaten by those who have the least stake in the 
country. Would such a state of things be toler- 
ated in a business firm, composed even of the 
extremest Eadicals ? would the senior and moneyed 
partners, who bear the main risk of the business, 
dream of permitting their junior and non-moneyed 
partners to have an equal say with them in the 
management ? Truly, no ! 

Another reason which makes it difficult to be- 
lieve that politics are degenerating, is that our 
new democratic legislation sets out with appar- 
ently the most disinterested and reasonable care 
for the public good. The public — so runs the 
theory — is beset on all sides by persons, or classes 
of persons, who live only to take advantage of it, 
therefore the public must be legislatively pro- 
tected against them. Thus, as some one wrote 
lately in the * Westminster Review,' there have 
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been framed " Medical Acts, Solicitors' Remuner- 
ation Acts, Pedlars' Acts, Canal Boat Acts, Veter- 
inary Surgeons' Acts. Nothing is now left to the 
free action of economical forces, but every relation 
in life, in trade, in employment, and in contract, 
must be regulated by some court, commission, 
inspector, or department appointed by the State. 
... It would take too long to point out how all 
these measures are socialistic in their tendency, 
and how they will be made the stepping-stones, 
not to higher but to lower things in legislation." ^ 



Aristocratic evils took centuries to come to a 
head and cause the destruction of aristocratic 
government, but the progress of democratic evils 
is likely to be much faster. Aristocratic govern- 
ment, with all its faults, has generally been a 
strong government, with a fairly well-marked 
and consistent policy, and an ignorant populace 
on whom to carry it out. The experience and 
"knowledge of aflfairs" possessed by aristocrats 

1 Westminster Review, January 1886, art. "Socialism and Legis- 
lation." 

"The fussy politician," according to the old Laou-tsze, "who 
boasts of having governed the empire, is given to understand that 
tiie empire would have been very much better governed if it had 
been left alone. ... It is easy for a ruler, by want of discretion, 
by ruthlessly interfering with the freedom of the people, or by edu- 
cational activity, to bring disaster upon them." (Confucianism and 
Taouism, pp. 210-231. By Professor Douglas.) 
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have, for the most part, shown them that there 
was a point where they should stop in carrying 
out their selfish desires, and thus they were pre- 
vented from killing their goose with the golden 
eggs : a democracy, on the contrary, intoxicated 
with the possession of power to which it has not 
been accustomed, is apt to stop at nothing; its 
passionsTliow no restraint, and its judgment is so 
many-headed and uncertain that it fails to show 
it the point at which it must arrest its passions, or 
suffer dissolution from their violence. 

Hereditary habits of belief in a Deity who would 
punish injustice, and respect for the sovereign, 
sensibly restrained the excesses of bygone aristo- 
crats; and both the young noble and the young 
plebeian respected their parents' authority. Chil- 
dren did not then indulge in school-strikes. The 
patriotism of earlier ages also favoured a severity 
of training and self-restraint, which are conspic- 
uously wanting In our new visionary cosmo- 
politanism. Democracy changes all that. The 
modern demagogue fears neither God nor man, 
nor respects the authority of his elders; he is a 
little god unto himself, deifying the unknown 
quantity of his own contemptible intellect, and 
possessing no transmitted habits of self-restraint 
to minimise the noxious effects of his half-know- 
ledge. Hence it seems to follow that the govern- 
ment of the demagogue, when it attains its full 
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force, will be one of pure secularist self-igterest, 
without any moral or patriotic checks. I do not 
mean to say that there are no disinterested demo- 
crats, just as there were some disinterested aristo- 
crats ; but the wholesome salt of the former is no 
more likely to correct the general selfishness of 
new democracy, than the wholesome salt of the 
latter corrected the general selfishness of old aris- 
tocracy.^ The human nature of former aristocrats 
and present democrats is just the same. 

Again, — even a bad king, as already suggested, 
usually has a definite policy or course of action, 
under which people can forecast events, and order 
their affairsT}. In a democracy, on the other hand, 
even imagining it a disinterested one, you have a 
thousand ** reformers," with a thousand policies; 
and no human being can forecast what the lucky- 
bag of afiairs will produce a year ahead, Take, 
as only one instance, the matter of Protection 
versus Free Trade; the king adopts one line or 
the other, and the people may have tolerable 
confidence that the policy will be adhered to 
during his lifetime. But suppose a democracy 
adopts Protection, — what security has a capitalist 
got to induce him to sink his money in mills and 
plant to produce a protected article, if he reflects 
that the next breath of the popular vote may 
reintroduce Free Trade ? I should not care to be 
an American manufacturer of a protected article, 
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unless I had money galore to work the " lobby " to 
keep up Protection. ; And it may be swept away 
any day the free traders "put up" equal money 
to work the lobby in the opposite interest. 



In closing, let me give an instance — a single 
one out of many — of the absurdities attaching to 
government by democratic parties, considered as a 
means of truly expressing the general wishes of 
the democracy which thinks it is "represented." 
Take our own two great parties of Liberals and 
Conservatives; and suppose the former to be in 
power, and the latter in Opposition. Suppose, 
further, that the Liberal party represents five- 
eighths of the national feeling, and the Conser- 
vative the remaining three -eighths — proportions 
which have often prevailed lately. Now, in each 
party there are extremists ; and the extremists of 
the Liberal party are usually called Kadicals, 
and we will suppose these Radicals to constitute 
one-third of the whole Liberal party. See, then, 
what happens. The Radicals strongly emphasise 
a certain measure, and threaten to endanger the 
stability of the whole Liberal party by with- 
drawing their support from other measures of 
great importance, unless their moderate associates 
agree to support them in this one. Much against 
their will, the moderate Liberals consent ; and the 
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measure is brought before the country under the 
imprimatur of the whole Liberal party, and 
carried. The entire Conservative party, moderate 
and ultra, were dead against it. The astounding 
result, then, working out a small sum in arith- 
metic, comes to be, that a body of Eadical ex- 
tremists, representing about one-ffth of the whole 
opinion of the country, or only twenty per cent, 
has succeeded in carrying into law, and forcing 
upon the other four -fifths, a measure which is 
repugnant to their feelings I This is no hypo- 
thetical case — it happens often, if parties are 
closely balanced. It will happen less frequently, 
of course, when there is either a strong Liberal 
majority or a strong Conservative majority, so 
that the main body of the party in power can 
afibrd to disregard the support of its extreme 
members. 

An absolute monarch, then, may govern badly, 
but at least his government has the common-sense 
merit of representing his own will ; but the govern- 
ment of the democracy, by its own pet method 
of parliamentary representation, may express, and 
carry into law, exactly the opposite of its own 
will. 

Democracies! Government by general election 
— ^by the votes of the irrevocably stupid 1 " I do 
not think," says Bismarck, " that it is very hard to 
get elected. If one can promise, one can also get 
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elected." And as to the wisdom and wealth of 
thought possessed by the bulk of those who are 
elected by the stupid, I cannot do better than 
quote the pungent remark of a leader-writer in a 
daily newspaper on the eve of the last elections : 
" In view of the flood of political oratory which 
will be poured upon the country by candidates for 
Parliament ; and regarding also the enormous ex- 
penditure of valuable time on the part of the 
citizens of the country who sit and listen to the 
speeches ; it might be suggested that each speaker 
be limited to the expression of, say, three ideas, — 
and that competent persons be appointed, to deter- 
mine what constitutes an idea." And Macaulay 
has told us : ^' A politician must often talk and 
act, before he has thought and read?\ ... It is 
not by accuracy or profundity that men become 
the masters of great assemblies."^ 

Suppose one refrain from voting, then, altogether ? 
On many points, the intricacy of the issues is such, 
that a thoughtful man must almost perforce reserve 
his vote ; while the ignorant and thoughtless, who 
see only one small side of the case, vote confidently 
and freely — vote early, as the Americans say, and 
vote often.* What harm will the abstention from 

^ Essay on Gladstone's * Church and State.' 

' '' At a meeting of the Social and Political Education League on 
Ist March, Professor Bryce backed Professor Dicey up by saying that 
the chief contribution of History to Politics was the lesson that 
political questions are more difficult than they seem to the ignor- 
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voting do— or, indeed, the abstention from interest 
in politics altogether, except from the standpoint 
of a philosophic outsider ? You cannot fight against 
I the spirit of the age — ^let the common-sense men 
strive and vote as earnestly as they will for the 
true good of the country, every decade only shows 
how they are being outvoted by the larger number 
of those who do not possess common^sense^ even 
the rudiments of the data in historical fact and 
knowledge of human nature from which common- 
sense draws its conclusions.^ Let politics here be- 
low go as they may ; rather let each of us individ- 
ually follow the moral law of his own conscience, 
which is much more important; live a good life, 
and help his neighbour in his own little social 
environment ; and we may hope, if the Bible is 
to be believed, for a true polity in the future state, 
under which things will be wisely ordered for us, 
not mismanaged by us. 

ant. . . . Here the Professors are in perfect agreement. But their 
disagreement is even more instructive. Here is Professor Dicey, a 
determined Unionist ; and Professor Bryce, a convinced Home Ruler ; 
yet both are equaUy versed in political and constitutional history." 
(St James' Gazette, 3d March 1890.) When the masters of history 
and political precedent disagree, what is the plain man to do ? 
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O OME years ago, before the idea of writing this 
^ book was formed, I chanced to make some 
extracts from the newspaper reports of the proceed- 
ings of one of the Church Assemblies, and to write 
down some notes and comments of my own upon 
them. It was done for my own amusement, in an 
idle moment — and therefore possibly at the prompt- 
ing of Satan — and not for publication ; but it will 
suit the present purpose very well to reproduce 
these notes, because all ecclesiastical bodies are 
very much alike, and the proceedings of one of 
them are very similar to the proceedings of others. 
As the original comments were not, however, alto- 
gether complimentary to the divines whose pro- 
cedure was criticised, and as some of these divines 
are no doubt very excellent men, if rather poor 
apostles, I shall now alter their names in recopy- 
ing the newspaper report, lest personal offence 
should be given which is not intended. For it is 

Y 
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not really the men who are criticised, but their 
theology. 

" Mr Stewart spoke of the importance of appoint- 
ing evangelists not only for the masses — not only 
the dwellers in the lanes and slums of our large 
cities — but for those who were living in worldli- 
ness, frivolity, and godlessness in the squares and 
crescents of the West End. In this connection he 
referred to the services held in Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh by Mr John Smith, and to week-day services 
he had attended in Manchester, where he found 
a crowded gathering of mea listening to an address 
by Canon Knox Little.*' 

" Mr Macfarlane did not think he ever listened 
to two more unfortunate remarks than were made 
by the mover of the motion. One referred to Mr 
John Smith, and the speaker was pleased that the 
name was received by the Assembly in total silence. 
He did not think, with all due deference, that it 
was the part of the members and ministers of the 
Church to go out of their way to welcome Mr 
John Smith.'' 

"Professor Wylie submitted a special report on 
the subject of the lapsed masses, remitted from last 
Assembly. The following is the recommendation 
adopted by the committee after repeated meetings 
and long deliberation : ' That, in accordance with 
the remit made to your committee to "consider 
what means might be devised for improving the 
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physical and social condition of the lapsed masses, 
and for promoting their spiritual interests," they 
consider that the time has now fully arrived when 
the Church should earnestly devote herself to the 
solution of this important problem.' He did not 
like any more than did his friend Mr Muir the 
suggestion of * lapsed'; he considered the other 
title was the better one — viz., ^ non-church-going.' 
It was kindlier and more expressive. But this 
subject of non-church-going increased in greatness 
and perplexity every day they lived. He was also 
convinced there were many who were not heathen 
who were not church-going. With some people 
non-church-going was a habit. He did not know 
why it should be people outside the Church who 
should organise this special evangelistic work. He 
thought, however, to reach the non-church-goers 
they would require to have evangelists." 

These extracts were made from the report of only 
onS day's proceedings ; and the same sort of thing 
goes on almost as often as these reverend bodies 
meet together for deliberation. Nothing, indeed, 
is more instructive than to study the accounts 
of their proceedings ; and it is exceedingly difficult 
to remark upon these extracts without spoiling 
them, but I shall risk it. 

In the first paragraph there is the unusual 
spectacle of a clergyman speaking with approbation 
of a prominent lay evangelist. But in the second, 
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the orthodox cold water is quickly thrown by the 
general body on the injudicious speaker ; his " un- 
fortunate remarks" are received by the Assembly 
" in total silence." The divine who acts as the hose- 
pipe of the Assembly is " pleased " to notice this. 
He " does not think that it is the part of the Church 
to welcome" an evangelist. Christ and the early 
apostles, if we read from an ignorant and unsanctified 
lay point of view, appear to have thought otherwise.^ 
The divine in question can therefore hardly blame 
us if we seem to trace a resemblance to Diotrephes, 

The particular evangelist referred to here is well 
known in Scotland. He has probably been narrow 
and injudicious, as greater evangelists were before 
him ; and his work has probably been accompanied 
with many " sensational conversions " which came 
to nothing, as was also the work of the Greatest of 
all Evangelists ; but there is fairly certain evidence 
that much of his work has " remained," in the fact 
that a pretty large number of persons whose hves 
were previously selfish, and some of them openly 
and publicly immoral, have now, through his in- 
strumentality, become moral and unselfish, and 
may be seen often and actively engaged among 
the poor and sick. 

The reason, however, why this particular evan- 
gelist has rendered himself so peculiarly obnoxious 

1 E,g., Luke x. 10-12 ; 2 Tim. iv. 5 ; and particularly .3 John 
8-10. 
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to "the Church," seems to lie in the fact that he 
has addressed himself chiefly to the better classes. 
Low-grade evangelists who confine themselves to 
the back streets may pass unreproved, for there is 
so little ecclesiastical competition there; but this 
evangelist has poached on the Church's own pre- 
serve. He has of course been charged with vanity 
and interested motives for his choice of this sphere 
of action, but there seems to be little authentic 
evidence that he has derived any pecuniary benefit ; 
and the fact is indisputable that it must be much 
more unpleasant for a speaker to assure educated 
and righteous people, who, generally speaking, 
"need no repentance," and can prove their posi- 
tion by logic, that they are still " miserable sinners," 
than to convey the same truth to the poor and 
vicious, who for the most part know it already. 

In the next paragraph there appears one of those 
ecclesiastical catchwords which, whenever they 
occur, announce that we are on the verge of some- 
thing humorous. The catchword here is "lapsed 
masses," and the joke follows with its usual quick- 
ness — that " your committee consider that the time 
has now fully arrived when the Church should earn- 
estly devote herself to the solution of this important 
problem." This really needs no comment. Evangel- 
ists have been breaking away from " the Churches " 
for an indefinite number of centuries to deal with the 
" lapsed masses," and are still breaking away for the 
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same purpose. You will observe, moreover, that the 
subject was " remitted from the last Assembly." It 
was probably remitted successively from Assembly 
to Assembly before that, and will go on being " re- 
mitted " into the future till all Assemblies have an 
end, whether by the appearance of Jesus Christ or 
the triumph of atheism. For Assemblies are there 
to talk and speculate ; and if they were once to be so 
injudicious as to put their speculations into practice, 
there would be nothing left for them to talk about. 

Professor Wylie, however, seems to be really in 
earnest about this " important problem " (for which, 
by the way, he is accused by another divine of 
" downright Plymouth Brethrenism "), so one would 
wish to treat his motives with all respect ; but his 
innocence is refreshing. He has discovered that 
" there are many people who are not heathen " who 
do not go to church ; — with whom, in fact, non- 
church-going is " a habit." Now heterodox chil- 
dren knew this before Professor Wylie was born. 
But the phenomenon seems to him quite strange ; 
although he blunders towards the explanation of 
it by noticing that these "non-church-going" but 
yet "not heathen" people do, many of them, go 
to hear evangelists ; and is even led to the belief — 
most surprising of all for a Churchman — that in 
order to reach them, the Church " will require to 
have evangelists." 

The heterodox child could have again assisted 
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him, by pointing out that the average evangelist, 
even if grotesque and uncouth, has a subject of 
stlch universal human interest to deal with, that 
even his extravagances are forgotten in the interest 
created by the subject, since he follows the ex- 
ample of Paul and the other apostles by subordi- 
nating himself and preaching "Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified."^ In those days there was no 
reason to complain of poor church attendances — or 
rather street attendances, or hillside attendances; 
for the early evangelists had no churches. Peter 
had no reason to complain of poor audiences ; for 
we read that in one day " about three thousand 
souls " received his word and were baptised, — the 
number of other listeners who heard, but did not 
'•receive," not being mentioned. And the Great 
Evangelist, whom the sum and substance of the 
whole preaching was about, was followed and 
listened to by " multitudes," who " thronged " him 
and " pressed " him, and would scarcely give him 
room to stand and speak.^ Surely it was very re- 
markable ! Instead of holding aloof, as it now 
does from theology, the whole world — except the 
clergy and the learned classes — flocked after 
Jesus to hear his wonderful story. From lanes, 
and villages, and hiU -glens, and city slums, the 
people came, thousands upon thousands, all sorts 

* 1 Cor. ii. 1, 2 ; Acts iv. 10-12, viii. 35, &c. 

> E.g., Matt. v. 1, xiii. 2 ; Mark ii. 4, v. 24, 27 ; Luke viii. 42, &c. 
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and sizes, rich and poor, young and old, blind and 
lame, men and women, and youths and maidens 
and little toddling children — they ran and swarmod 
after him, they crowded and crushed upon him, 
for they could not help it, — they were drawn by 
the force of a magnetic spell, by the magnetic 
spell of this wonderful Jesus. How is it to be 
explained ? 

Well, it is noticed that the average clergyman, 
who complains in Church Assemblies about his 
scanty audiences, has a habit of differing from the 
early apostles in so far as he generally subordi- 
nates Jesus Christ and preaches himself — i.e., his 
own theories, or his own ability— often a negative 
quantity. The average revivalist does not do this. 
And as to the applicability of Jesus Christ to all 
human needs, it is predicted that when people 
only see him as he is, during his future glorious 
reign, not only a few thousand Jewish unorthodox 
will throng to him as when he appeared 1890 
years ago as a peasant, but whole " nations which 
knew not him shall run unto him." ^ We do not 
see them " running " to church just now with any 
general rapidity, because the theological presenta- 
tion of Christ is so sadly imperfect; and the 
presentation of the theologian himself which is 
offered as a substitute is seldom attractive, and is 
at all times of purely trivial interest. Still one 

* Isa. Iv. 6. 
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does see, even now in his absence, that when Christ 
is presented with real living power, as by many 
of these revivalists, something like a " running " 
does take place towards him ; meeting-houses are 
packed, and many " sensational conversions " occur 
and complete changes of life are eflfected — exactly 
as was noticed in the first "revivals" conducted 
by the earliest apostles.^ 

It is readily admitted — and may indeed be 
most thankfully recognised — that there are still 
many Churchmen who deserve the noble name of 
" evangelist." One would not in any way disregard 
this ; but the fact seems to be still more conspicu- 
ous, that the bulk of theologians are not evangelists ; 
and it is permissible to dwell on this with some 
force, owing to the consistent eflforts which all reli- 
gious denominations have made to conceal it. The 
reason of this general inefficiency, it must be re- 
gretfully concluded, lies chiefly in the circumstance 
that clergymen, like other British workmen, are 
paid for their services ; and, human nature being 
the same in all professions, some clergymen, like 
some workmen, aim at oflFering their employers 
the minimum of work for the maximum of pay. 
They are constantly ** called by the Lord" to a 
higher stipend; but comparatively few instances 
appear of the divine "call" being recognised in 
the opposite direction. And yet the maximum 

^ E,g,, Acts ii. 41, 44, 45, &c. 
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of the most important and Christ -like work is 
often associated with the minimum of pay. The 
lay evangelist, on the other hand, who generally 
supports himself, like Paul,^ by his own labour, 
offers his services gratuitously, impelled by a 
force from within ; ^ the influence of which on the 
quality and power of his work it is not difficult to 
estimate. 

It would seem as if some workers must be paid, 
however, if the work is to be sufficiently systema- 
tic ; and this is just the unfortunate point, for it 
involves the certainty that, so long as the present 
imperfect order of things continues, so long will 
there be a large admixture of interested workers 
among those who are disinterested. Christ's words 
in Luke x. 7, might seem explicitly to warrant the 
payment of ecclesiastics ; but on a closer examina- 
tion, they may perhaps be found rather to refer 
to the obligation to extend hospitality to itinerant 
evangelists, than to the desirability of providing 
them with settled incomes and worldly " fixtures." 
Certainly no faintest hint occurs in the New 
Testament as to the propriety of providing an 
" apostle " with a " palace " and a wine-cellar and 
several men-servants ; although distinct expressions 
appear as to the impropriety of any such apostolic 
prominence.^ 

1 Acts xviii. 3 ; 2 Cor. xii. 17, 18 ; 1 Thess. ii. 9 ; 2 Thess. iii. 8-10. 

2 1 Cor. ix. 16. 3 E.g., 1 Pet. v. 2, 3 ; Matt. xx. 26-28, &c. 
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There seems, unfortunately, to be no way out of 
these ecclesiastical diflficulties until the end comes. 
The New Testament writers appear to have foreseen 
them, and to have warned " the Church " of them ; ^ 
but " the Church " has not dwelt — in its public utter- 
ances, at least— on the warning. 

To these notes I find appended an extract from 
an article by Mr Rossiter in the * Nineteenth Cen- 
tury' magazine: "Why do (the artisans) not go 
to church ? Because they have these opinions about 
the Church and its work ; because so many of them 
believe that the clergy do not care for anything 
but their position and their incomes. ... A work- 
ing man who has read my February article, writes 
to me — * I have seen a good deal of the artisan and 
the higher-paid skilled working man, but in both 
alike the hatred of the church and parson is fre- 
quently extreme, and the causes thereof are in all 
respects just as you have described.'"^ A main 
charge of the artisans against the clergy was that 
so few of the latter preferred the service of the 
poor to the service of the rich, or would come down 
and meet the working men and discuss religious 
and other questions freely with them in their 
houses and clubs. 

Here I must pause, and say again very explicitly 

1 E.g,f Acts XX. 28, 29 ; 2 Pet. ii. 1-3, &c. 

* "Artisan Atheism." By William Rossiter. Nineteenth Century 
Magazine, July 1887. 
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— and the statement must be taken to have refer- 
ence to all the remarks on theology whatever 
throughout all these essays — that I have no shadow 
of drsUke for clergymen as men, but only for their 
theology. As men, they are, on the average, ex- 
actly like the rest of us, neither better nor worse ; 
although, for such of them as do not entirely believe 
the creed they profess, and tacitly ignore articles 
and obligations which they have solemnly signed, 
the tendency must be to become worse than ordi- 
nary laymen, who have no similar inducement to 
practise continual hypocrisy or self-deception in 
sacred things. Most of us are hypocrites in some 
form or other ; but it seems to me likely to have 
an even more injurious eflfect on the moral character 
to be a religious hypocrite, than to be only a social 
or commercial one. 

Yes, clergymen are, in respect of human nature, 
very like the rest of us. Mr Hamerton expresses 
a veiy general feeling when he puts these words 
into his layman's mouth : " Here is a man about 
the age of one of my sons, who knows no more 
concerning the mysteries of life and death than I 
do, who gets what he thinks he knows out of a book 
which is as accessible to me as it is to him, and yet 
who assumes a superiority over me which would 
only be justifiable if I were ignorant and he en- 
lightened. He calls me one of his sheep. I am 
not a sheep relatively to him. I am at least his 
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equal in knowledge, and greatly his superior in 
experience. Nobody but a parson would venture 
to compare me to an animal (such a stupid animal 
too !) and himself to that animal's master. His 
one real and eflfective superiority is that he has all 
the women on his side." ^ 

Many clergymen, as everybody knows, are ex- 
ceptionally fine men, and do remarkable work. 
Such men I revere. A truly good clergyman can, 
from his position, do finer work than a good lay- 
man ; and a working clergyman — a clergyman who 
is unselfish, and goes among the poor, and spends 
his life for the sake of others — is a man to be rever- 
enced, whether his theological views be broad or 
narrow. Only, clergymen of this kind are just 
about as rare, as earnest and self-sacrificing laymen. 

As to the strictures in these essays, as was said 
in the preface, there is no danger of the cap fitting 
good men for whom it is not intended ; but such 
men ought, in the interest of their religion, to have 
no hesitation in putting it on the heads of those 
whom it does fit. The latter will no doubt feel 
much irritated at first; but they will quickly — 
unless I much misconceive the power of the human 
intellect — be able to reason the matter out and dis- 
prove my remarks to their own entire satisfaction ; 
or else to transfer the cap from their own heads to 

1 Human Intercourse, p. 191. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
London, 1884. 
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their neighbours'. So no great harm will be done 
in any case, even if no good be done. 



Consider ecclesiastical orthodoxy and dissent, 
and breadth and narrowness. Reading the Bible, 
and particularly looking at the Greek, it appears 
that the Church of Christ's days had no benefices 
or dignitaries ; and that bishops and deacons were 
not, in any modern sense of the word, ecclesiastics, 
but merely overseers or elders, and persons who 
served tables, or attended to the temporal wants 
of the poor. Now one cannot entertain such ideas 
and remain orthodox ; and the idea of dissent, to 
persons of propriety, is disagreeable, dissent being 
associated, socially, with vulgarity — only orthodoxy 
and atheism being, socially, admissible. Yet we 
seem to find that Christ thought more favourably 
of the dissenters of his day than of the orthodox, 
and assured the latter that prostitutes should go 
into the kingdom of God before them.^ 

This refers, however, chiefly to dissent in the 
abstract ; for whenever we resolve it into the con- 
crete, it unfortunately appears that most dissenting 
bodies, dissenting to obtain greater simplicity of 
life or accuracy of belief, shortly become as com- 
plex in their organisations, as wild in their creeds, 
and as objectionable in their conduct, as the mother- 

1 Matt, xxi 23-32. 
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bodies from which they dissented. " The histories 
of these various non- conforming bodies," says Mr 
Spencer, " show us the re-growth of a coercive rule, 
allied to that against which there had been re- 
bellion. ... In his assumption of infallibility, and 
his measures for enforcing conformity, Calvin was a 
pope comparable with any who issued bulls from 
the Vatican. The discipline of the Scottish Pres- 
byterians was as despotic, as rigorous, and as re- 
lentless, as any which Catholicism had enforced. 
The Puritans of New England were as positive in 
their dogmas, and as severe in their persecutions, as 
were the ecclesiastics of the Church they left behind. 
Some of these dissenting bodies, indeed, as the 
Wesleyans, have developed organisations scarcely 
less priestly, and in some respects more coercive, 
than the organisation of the Church from which 
they diverged. Even among the Quakers, not- 
withstanding the pronounced individuality implied 
by their theory, there has grown up a definite 
creed and a body exercising control." ^ 

Generally speaking, perhaps the safest rule for 
deciding as to the comparative purit)^ or corruption 
of religious bodies may be to regard those which 
are longest established as probably most corrupt, 
and those most recently established as probably 
least corrupt — although to this rule there will be 
large exceptions. 

* Ecclesiastical Institutions, p. 805. By Herbert Spencer. 
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Not only did Christ himself seem to favour dis- 
sent, but modern historians, who have the best 
data and widest range of facts to generalise from, 
and who ought therefore to be able to form a 
pretty accurate opinion, say that dissenting bodies 
are likely to be more " living " than State - sup- 
ported bodies. Thus Macaulay : " The whole 
history of Christianity shows that she is in far 
greater danger of being corrupted by the alliance 
of power, than of being crushed by its opposition." ^ 
Or Buckle : " The religion which is tolerated by the 
Government, though not fully recognised by it, 
will the longest retain its vitality." ^ Or Lecky : 
" In the first two centuries of the Christian Church 
(l^eforc Christianity was adopted by the State), the 
moral elevation was extremely high, and was con- 
tinually appealed to as a proof of the divinity of 
the creed." But " the two centuries after Con- 
stantine are uniformly represented by the Fathers 
as a period of general and scandalous vice." And 
the later period " in which Christian teachers were 
supreme, and directed the whole course of civilisa- 
tion for a thousand years, was one of the most 
contemptible in history." ^ 

Political influence, indeed, seems bad for the 
spiritual life of any religious body, be it orthodox 

^ Essay on Southey. 

2 History of Civilisation, vol. ii. pp. 63, 54. 

3 History of European Morals, vol. iL pp. 16, 12. 
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or dissenting. It makes episcopacies servile, and 
presbyteries impudent. Thus Hallam, speaking of 
the Church established in Scotland by James L, 
says that " it became as much distinguished in 
its episcopal form by servility and corruption, as 
during its presbyterian democracy by faction and 
turbulence." ^ 

In the earliest days of Christianity, the true re- 
lations of the two worlds, the present and the 
future, and the danger to the Church of becoming 
connected with secular affairs, were more clearly 
seen. In 2 Clement iii. 6, the matter is summed 
up in a curt line, " Now this world and that to 
come are two enemies." ^ Later Churchmen have 
acted for the most part on a precisely contrary 
hypothesis, — although Christ had distinctly said, 
" Ye cannot serve God and mammon " ; "If the 
world hate you, ye know that it hated me before it 
hated you " ; " Ye shaU weep and lament (during 
my absence), but the world shall rejoice." ^ It was 
never recommended that Churchmen should become 
hermits, and cultivate dirt and piety in a desert ; 

1 History of England, iii. 322. 

* Clement goes on : " We cannot be the friends of both ; but we 
must resolve by forsaking the one, to enjoy the other." Indeed, it 
may almost be said, that nothing is certain in this uncertain and 
puzzling world but the fact that we must leave it ; and that we can 
take not a shred or scrap of the earthly things we now most value 
with us. Why, then, should we not act on this certainty, and order 
our lives more with a view to this inevitable change, than with 
respect to the present? 

3 Matt. vi. 24 ; John xv. 18, xvi. 20. 
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but it was recommended that they should be in 
the world and yet not of it — ^that they should mix 
with their fellow - creatures freely, both rich and 
poor; but only for the purpose of understanding 
and sympathising with them, and drawing their 
thoughts and lives away from "the course of this 
world " towards the purer and more lasting king- 
dom of the future. Thus, in the Bible, many 
worldly connections which it is at first difficult 
to regard as otherwise than harmless and natural, 
are represented bb being insidiously dangerous and 
degrading to a spiritual body like the true Church 
or " bride of Christ," which should not stoop to 
adulterous relations. 

"How ill," says Emerson, "agrees the majestical 
immortaUty of our religion with the frivolous pop- 
ulation ! Will you build magnificently for mice ? 
. . . Here are people who cannot dispose of a day ; 
an hour hangs heavy on their hands ; and will 
you ofier them rolling ages without end?"^ In- 
deed these Bible views — or Emersonian views — 
as to the unimportance of this world as compared 
with the next, however extreme they may appear 
to the modern mind, are no more than the prin- 
ciples of the old Stoics, only inspired by a hope 
for the future which the Stoics lacked. And the 
Stoical philosophy has generally appealed more 
forcibly to first-class minds than the Epicurean. 

1 Letters and Social Aims, p. 257. 
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Theological breadth, and theological narrowness, 
and their relations to real morality, form a very 
puzzling subject. Narrow Churchmen, having an 
earnest and sincere zeal for what they think to be 
the truth, will always persecute if they have the 
power, which is a great social evil ; whereas, on the 
other hand, what the Bible calls the " fornications " 
of the Church with the world are most apt to take 
place when she is broad and rationalistic. Take, 
for instance, such men as St Ambrose, Cardinal 
Caraffa, and Pius V. ; we find them, on the authority 
of Protestant historians, such as Milman and Ranke, 
to have been men of unimpeachable purity of char- 
acter — Pius being also " kindly and afiable " — and 
to have persecuted most bitterly owing to the 
strength of their moral convictions. ^ We find 

^ " The burnings, the tortures, the imprisonments, the confisca- 
tions, the disabilities, the long wars and still longer animosities that 
for so many centuries marked the conflicts of great theological bodies, 
are chiefly due to men whose lives were spent in absolute devotion 
to what they believed to be true, and whose characters have passed 
unscathed through the most hostile and searching criticism." (The 
Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe, i. 352, 353. By Lecky.) 

The same writer remarks with reference to torture — " In ancient 
Greece, torture was never employed except in cases of treason. In 
the best days of ancient Rome, notwithstanding the notorious in- 
humanity of the people, it was exclusively confined to the slaves. 
In mediaeval Christendom it was made use of to an extent that was 
probably unexampled in any earlier period, and in cases that fell 
under the cognisance of the clergy it was applied to every class of 
the community." (Ibid., i 328.) 
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them warring with terrible success against every- 
thing " worldly," and placing their embargo equally 
on vicious and innocent pleasures, and on scientific 
and inteUectual progress. Take, again, men like 
Richelieu and Mazarin, and you have the spectacle 
of Churchmen who are so wholly hand - in - glove 
with the world, and careless of religion, that they 
actually use the strong arm of power on behalf of 
the world against the persecuting tendency of the 
Church. Take, in the Bible, Paul, the earnest but 
misguided theologian, persecuting bitterly; and 
Pilate, naturally humane, consenting to the death 
of Christ against his will ; or Gallio, the easy and 
highly cultured Roman, " caring for none of these 
things." 

Really, it is very difficult to say whether the 
evils of ecclesiastical rule, or those of rationalistic 
rule, are the greater. Mankind, unfortunately, 
insist on going to extremes in everything; but 
personally I think I should be inclined to consider 
the extreme of clerical influence less prejudicial to 
social morality, than the extreme of freethinking 
influence. In addition to the shocking evil of per- 
secuting those who were honest enough to express 
contrary opinions, the one would cause an immense 
amount of hypocrisy among those who were afraid 
to express their opinions, still some sort of social 
morality would be kept up; whereas under the 
other it may be feared that men would become too 
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disgustingly honest, and the last semblance of 
morality would disappear. Were John Knox to 
come back and hold sway again, it would be im- 
possible not to dislike him intensely ; ^ still it is 
probable that society would be less immoral under 
his misguidance, than under the dictatorship of 
the average atheist or secularist. Similarly, of two 
bad political extremes, I think I should prefer the 
absolutism of Rehoboam or Nebuchadnezzar, to 
that of Danton or Marat. 

It thus becomes evident, that we must look 
below the surface of phenomena at the motives 
which cause them in order to gain a true know- 
ledge of the spirit of any age — whether it was 
moral or immoral. This is what historians do not 
sufficiently do ; they are too apt to measure the 
morality of an age by bare statistics, without try- 
ing to penetrate to motives. But if motives be 
looked to — i.e.y so far as they are ascertainable — 
the conclusion may seem pointed to, that the Nar- 
row-Church and persecuting ages have been, as a 
rule, the more moral ages ; and the Broad-Church 

^ " This great apostle of murder," as Mr Lecky calls him. 
" None provoking the people to idolatrie," says Knox in his * Appel- 
lation,' '' oght to be exempted from the punishment of death. . . . 
It is not only lawful to punish to the death such as labour to sub- 
vert the true religion, but the magistrates and people are bound to 
do so onless they will provoke the wrath of God against themselves.*' 
(Quoted from M.*Crie's * Life of Knox,' p. 246. Lecky's * History of 
nationalism,' ii. 44.) " Luther, Calvin, Beza, and Jurieu, all wrote 
books on the lawfulness of persecution." (Ibid., ii. 43.) 
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and rationalistic, as a rule, the less moral. During 
the former, earnest but misinformed men governed 
their own Uves, and sought to govern the lives of 
others, with reference to a day of judgment and a 
world to come ; during the latter, better informed 
but less earnest men dismissed the thought of a 
world to come, and endeavoured to adjust them- 
selves as comfortably as possible to the present. 
Which, in a word, may one suppose to have been 
most acceptable to the Deity — earnest but perse- 
cuting St Ambrose, or tolerant but indiflferent 
Eichelieu ? 

No doubt, if the Deity made all men and or- 
dered all things, it must have been part of his 
scheme that Ambrose should be persecuting and 
Richelieu indiflferent ; therefore it may be said that, 
on this view, each must have pleased the Deity 
equally, by following out the course which the 
Deity ordained for each. I am quite alive to this 
apparent logical cuUde-sac. But it is no more 
than to bring up the dilemma of free-will and pre- 
destination, which meets us constantly, and has 
puzzled the best minds, and which no man can 
understand. Our not understanding a thing, in 
short, is no proof in the world that the thing is 
absurd, or does not exist. 

Thus the conclusion grows, that a " Christ- 
hating " and " world-loving " tendency is more likely 
to be found in a Broad-Church age than in a narrow 
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one. And the modern liberal clergyman who 
mixes freely with "the world," is excellent com- 
pany, and tells a slightly indecent story after 
dinner, may be less pleasing to the Deity than 
Cardinal Caraffa, who, if he was ignorantly narrow, 
was unquestionably not " worldly." 



Liberal theology is nowadays an essentially in- 
tellectual theology; and as intellect comes in, 
spirit or enthusiasm is apt to go out. For it is 
exceedingly difficult for men who really reason 
much about things, to be very enthusiastic about 
any of them. Every divinity student in these 
days must acquire a smattering of Hebrew, for it 
is impossible to convert human souls without that ; 
and must be able to misconstrue Homer and 
Virgil ; and must — ^because, according to the cleri- 
cal fiction, " science is the handmaid of theology " 
— familiarise himself with the evolution theory 
which is taught in at least a modified form from 
most chairs of Protestant "Natural Theology'*; 
but he is not examined as to moral enthusiasm. 
That is taken for granted. Whereas if he comes 
bursting with enthusiasm, and knowing his Bible 
better than the examiners, but lacking the intel- 
lectual accidents, and asks for a licence to preach, 
he is sent down as unfit. Peter and the bulk of 
the apostles could never have been licensed by any 
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properly constituted Protestant Church, had such 
an institution existed in their day. The action of 
the Roman Church in this respect — ^whatever be 
its faults in other directions, and they are suffi- 
ciently grave — has been very different. 

Without doubt a knowledge of Greek and He- 
brew is desirable, but it is a matter of quite sec- 
ondary importance. This is the point which it is 
meant to insist on, because it is at present so 
greatly lost sight of. 

Looking at British Protestant Christianity in 
England and the principal colonies, the general 
assertion might be made, that the greatest amount 
of religious life appears at its extreme poles — 
namely, among Anglican ritualists, and among 
rude revivalists. Among the former will be found, 
often in out-of-the-way spots among Kaffirs in 
Africa, as well as in dingy courts of great English 
cities, cultured gentlemen of independent fortunes, 
who have given up worldly prospects and devoted 
their lives to the service of humanity ; and among 
the latter, workmen and peasants may be seen 
daily doing the same thing in their own sphere. 
The "narrow'' High Churchman rubs shoulders 
daily in the slums with the ^' narrow " revivalist, 
and both of them rub shoulders with the Eoman 
priest and Sister of Mercy ; all of these admirable 
persons equally relieving the distressed and preach- 
ing Christ crucified, but each of them, unfortun- 
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ately, believing that the others are excluded from 
salvation. The Broad Churchman, on the other 
hand, smiles at their petty animosities and differ- 
ences of belief, but is less frequently found among 
the slums. 

Christ, indeed, was a true Broad Churchman, as 
is seen from such incidents as that described in 
Luke ix. 49, 50 ; but his catholicity was the catho- 
licity of sympathy with all who were engaged 
actively in good work, and was very different from 
the catholicity of modem so-called " liberal theo- 
logy," which is, as a rule, the catholicity of indiffer- 
ence ; and which, from having no definite opinions, 
does no definite works. True catholicity, while it 
may be extremely broad in its judgments of other 
people, is extremely narrow as to its own life. 

The narrow moralist, by defect of intellect and 
excess of zeal, is in some respects like an eager 
doctor with a single medicine, who doses many and 
cures a few. The liberal moralist, by excess of 
intellect and defect of zeal, is like a speculative 
doctor with a great many medicines, who stays 
at home examining and comparing them, without 
going out to try any of them. 



The Christian religion is not dead yet, although, 
if the Bible is to be believed, it will wane towards 
the latter days ; and the great error of most ration- 
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alists, who believe that it is at its last gasp, pro- 
ceeds from the fact that they look for it chiefly in 
fashionable Broad Church theology, which they 
quickly perceive to be little different from their 
own open rationalism, except in trying to retain a 
name when the substance has vanished. They do 
not look nearly enough at the great numbers of 
revivalists, because these belong so largely to an 
obscure class, of which educated people take small 
account. 

Eevivalists do not meet with much opposition 
from the purely intellectual laity, who regard them 
merely with amused indifference, as harmless en- 
thusiasts. And certainly they do not meet with 
much opposition from the so-called " world '' of 
poor and sick and outcast to whom they carry both 
spiritual and physical relief, and from which their 
*' converts" chiefly come. It has been the fate of 
this "world" — those great, careless, wicked, but 
withal approachable and convincible masses — ^to be 
maligned since the days when they crowded after 
Jesus until now, by those who ought to have been 
their saviours. Revivalists are generally extrava- 
gant, because it is the fashion of Life to run wild, 
like the tree unless you prune it ; but the elegant 
form of the intellectual block of ecclesiastical 
marble is owing to its deadness — it has no life 
to cause it to throw out excrescences. 

The " Church " to-day is not unlike what the 
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Jewish Church was in the days of Christ, abstract, 
intellectual, and socially " correct " ; the main evan- 
gelising work, to-day as then, seems to be done by 
the laity. 

These opinions may seem so deeply coloured 
with lay prejudice, that it is well to support 
them with clerical confirmation. In a biographi- 
cal sketch of the late well-known Dr A. N. Somer- 
ville, who travelled all over the globe evangelising, 
it is said: "The readiness of the people in all 
countries to listen to the Gospel was amazing. 
. . . Where opposition or hindrance occurred, 
with few exceptions it was occasioned by Christ's 
professing people."^ Now this quotation may be 
made with some confidence, and without suspicion 
of bias, because Dr Somerville, in spite of his 
evangelising proclivities, was yet a man who con- 
spicuously enjoyed the respect of all the Scotch 
Churches of all sects, and was not unknown among 
the English Churches. And you will observe that 
his experience dealt not only with Britain, but 
with many knds. 

* Precious Seed Sown in Many Lands, p. xxxviii By the late 
Rev. A. N. Somerville, D.D. 
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THE CHEIST OF SCEIPTURE. 

rpmS is a great subject. For we are not now 
•^ dealing with the Christ of theology, but 
the Christ of the Bible, an infinitely different 
Being. 

The tendency of the day is to construct a 
woman-god, a weak, emasculated Deity, with the 
Love-side of his character over-developed, and little 
or no Justice-side ; a Being who might get along 
fairly well if things were running smoothly, but 
with no fibre or strength to grapple with evil and 
make the right prevail. Such a conception, if 
applied to a man, would be at once seen in its 
proper feebleness. Charles Kingsley's conception 
of Major Campbell, his modem preux chevalier ^ 
was a worthier one, and approves itself to all : 
"A man very tender and pitiful to weak women 
and children, but very terrible to full-grown 
knaves." And yet the modem imagination would 
make its God weaker than Major Campbell, — ^and 
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immeasurably weaker than the ancient Zeus or 
northern Thor! The modem God has no thun- 
derbolts. There is nothing strong about Him. 

Our new theology deals in the same way with 
its Christ, as rationalistic philosophy does with its 
Deity. The Broad Church Christ — if indeed he 
has not been shaded away into a mere good man 
by German influence — ^is only thought of as a 
Being of great love and sympathy, a tender, suf- 
fering, feminine Christ. The "Deliverer" whom 
the early Jews looked for, and whom the Church 
still professes to reverence, has, it believes, come 
and gone : he lived a perfectly exemplary life 
while here, as a pattern and encouragement for 
all who should follow him ; and then, by a death 
which proved his complete sincerity and self- 
devotion, he finished his work in relation to this 
lower world. All that now remains for him to do 
is to wait, in a purely spiritual heaven, to welcome 
the Broad Church when it arrives there, and con- 
gratulate it on the eflficiency with which it has 
converted our planet. 

But however it may be that Christ has already 
appeared and died for the world, and has even 
delivered his followers in a partial and spiritual 
sense from the power of evil, it is painfully evident 
to the sceptical person that he has not yet "de- 
livered Creation " ; that the world, both brute and 
human, is full to overflowing of physical suffering, 
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which no amount of Church preaching, or of purely 
" spiritual " action, is likely to remove. Thus the 
necessity for a fuller conception of the character 
of Christ, and of his two advents, is forced on the 
inquirer, if he be disposed to retain his belief in 
Christ at all; and it soon appears, on leaving 
theology and turning to the Bible, that the 
gentle Jesus of modem ideas is by no means the 
Complete Jesus of that Book. For although, at 
his first coming, he appeared as a humble fellow- 
labourer, to win, by the very tenderness of a 
woman, the hearts of all the " weary and heavy 
laden " of this world, the words used of his second 
coming are very different — "ffis eyes were as a 
flame of fire, . . . and he shall rule the nations 
with a rod of iron ; and he treadeth the wine- 
press of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty 
God." " His eyes were as a flame of fire, . . . 
and his voice as the sound of many waters, . . . 
and his countenance was as the sun shineth in 
his strength. And when I saw him, I fell at 
his feet as dead." "The Lord Jesus shall be re- 
vealed from heaven with his mighty angels; in 
flaming fire taking vengeance on them that 
know not God." ^ The New Testament abounds 
in references to this second coming; and it has 
to be seriously charged against modern theology, 
which was entrusted with the whole revelation of 

1 Rev. xix. 12-15; Rev. i. 14-17; 2 Thess. L 7, 8. 
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God, that it rarely oflFers us this side of Christ's 
character. 

Following up the subject, we also read, " that at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth." ^ No word there of a ghostly 
rule in a purely spiritual heaven. "That in the 
dispensation of the fulness of times he might 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven, and which are on earth, even 
in him." ^ A good deal, still, said about the earth ; 
and a more complete " Unity of Nature," perhaps, 
than even the Duke of Argyll's. That, indeed, by 
this same Christ "were all things created, that are 
in heaven, and that are in earth ; ... all things 
were created by him, and for him : and he is 
before aU things, and by him aU things consist" 
— or hold together.^ That " all things were made 
by him; and without him was not anything 
made that was made."* Pretty strong language, 
is it not ? That by him did the Almighty make 
not only this insignificant star, but also all "the 
worlds."^ Surely, then, those Professors who say 
they are led by a strictly scientific observation of 
the natural universe to demand exactly this " in- 
finitely powerful developing agent, to which the 
universe, objectively considered, appears to lead 

1 Phil. ii. 10. « Eph. i. 10. s Col. i. 16, 17. 

* John i. 3. 6 Heb. i. 2. 
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up," ^ are more in sympathy with these remarkable 
assertions of the old Book, than are the divines 
who assure us that to their care the Book was 
especially committed. " In fact,'' say the two 
Professors, " when we contemplate any past phase 
of the universe, we are driven (by scientific con- 
tinuity) to look upon this as having been previ- 
ously developed by the Son of God, who doubtless 
also sustains it." ^ The Creator — ^Alpha ; and the 
Terminator — Omega; everything that is done by 
the Deity with regard to this visible universe, 
done through this " infinitely powerful " member of 
the Godhead, Jesus. " For in Him," it was writ- 
ten elsewhere, to a very rationalistic set of Chris- 
tians — very much like ourselves — "dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily." ^ Not spirit- 
ually only, or in a vague and intangible way ; but 
in a way implying real, infinite, physical power. 
And these ancient Christian rationalists were at 
the same time told that the bulk of their errors 
proceeded only from their misconception of the 
dignity of Christ ; from their * ' not holding the 
Head, from which all the body, . . . having 
nourishment administered, and knit together, in- 
creaseth with the increase of God." * An enormous 
loss of power, evidently, pointed to, in not being 
intimately associated with this most powerful Being 

^ The Unseen Universe, p. 226. By Balfour Stewart and P. G. Tait. 
2 Ibid., p. 226, note. 3 QoI. ii. 9. * Col. ii. 19. 
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in the universe. We don't know properly what 
Force is, nor what Spirit is, but we know that they 
act on matter ; and it may perhaps be found some 
day that they are also material, and that they are 
powerful and all-penetrating juat in proportion to 
their extreme subtlety, enabling them to accomplish 
things of which grosser forms of matter are incap- 
able. We are distinctly told, at any rate, that Christ 
is material, having a body ; and when he influences, 
or energises, human bodies or souls, it may be in 
a more strictly scientific way than scientists are 
aware of. It may be so, or it may not : in the 
present state of knowledge science has no more 
right to say it is not so, than we have to say it is. 
He is, it is said, eventually to "change our vile 
body, that it may be fashioned like unto hia 
glorious body, according to the working whereby 
he is able even to subdue all things unto him- 
self";' — not by a miracle, but according to normal 
" working " or " energising," by processes with which 
we are as yet unacquainted — Ka-rk t^c evipyetav. Or 
again, " according to the energising of his mighty 
power, which he energised in Christ when he 
raised him from the dead."" The Bible seems to 
have been familiar with " energy " some consider- 
able time before science began to make discoveries 
about it, and adopt the word into its nomencla- 
ture. This " spiritualising," this insisting that the 

> Pha iii. 21. ' Eph. i 19, SO. 

2 A 
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Bible must be taken out of the domain of the 
natural into the realms of miracle, has been the 
bane of theology. 

The general loose belief prevailing among 
religious people is, that the Father created the 
world ; and that Jesus appeared and died in it to 
atone for sin, and show the sympathy of the Father ; 
and that the Holy Spirit, acting through theology, 
will gradually convert the world, and procure, in 
some mysterious way, the discomfiture of the Devil. 
But the Jesus of the Bible does all these things 
himself; he is Creator, Saviour, and Renovator in 
one mighty Personality. For however inscrutable 
may be the mystery of the Trinity, loose and " fig- 
urative" thinking has obscured many points in rela- 
tion to it, which the Bible, read literally, explains. 

All these words which have been quoted are in 
the Bible — not in one solitary text, but recurring 
again and again in the New Testament ; how is it, 
then, I repeat, that we so seldom hear them ? The 
preaching of the early Church was much more com- 
plete ; it neglected no side of Christ's character, and 
may be said to have centred always upon three 
things : his death to atone for sin ; his bodily 
resurrection, canying with it the certainty of the 
bodily resurrection of all his followers ; and his 
second coming to restore creation.^ Yet these 
three points are, perhaps, exactly those which axe 

1 E,g.y 1 Cor. xv. 1-28. 
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most slurred over by the theology of to-day ; and 
if you do find schools of divinity which preach one 
or other of them, you but rarely find a school which 
rests its doctrine on the three of them together, in 
their connection and completeness. 

Consider these points shortly; and ask if they are 
not exactly the points of all others on which an 
intelligent plain man would wish to be informed ? 
Most human beings have an annoying tendency — 
a kind of instinct or intuition, which science has 
tried in vain to explain away — ^to believe that they 
commit sins, and have an accoimt to be " squared." 
See it in the world-wide rite of sacrifice ; — ^if you 
discover a new race of savages to-morrow, it is safe 
to say that you will find them practising propitia- 
tory rites towards some fancied fetish or deity 
whom they think they have oflfended. The plain 
man, then, having this unscientific but apparently 
ineradicable feeling, is told by the Bible that his 
account is already squared, if he chooses to identify 
himself with the Infinite Being who has squared it. 
Question the first is answered. Then, he asks, as 
the next question of prime personal interest, " What 
will become of me after death? shall I simply 
fade out into nothingness, or go on living V He is 
pointed to the actual instance of One who has risen 
from the dead, and has been seen (physical evidence) 
by " above five hundred brethren at once ; " ^ and 

1 1 Cor. XV. 0-8. 
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is told, that if he is associated with this immensely 
powerful Being, he will be energised by Him to 
rise also. ** I am the Resurrection and the Life ; 
he that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
Me, shall never die." " I am he that liveth, and 
was dead; and behold, I am alive for evennore. 
Amen ; and have the keys of hell and of death." ^ 
Fearfully untruthful language for the mere good 
man whom German theology reveres, to use, if he 
were only a man ; but no over-statement, perhaps, 
of the power which may reside in the Great Being 
of the Bible. 

Question number two, then, is answered — i.e., if 
the plain man can so prostitute his intellect as to 
believe the Bible in preference to German theology. 
Then the third and last great question — if our 
inquirer be a man of catholic sympathy, and not 
concerned solely about his own skin, but anxious 
for the restoration of the whole world — " Will all 
Nature be set right, so that the strong shall no more 
oppress the weak, nor one creature live by preying 
upon another ? " It is replied, " We know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now. . . . The creature itself also 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God.'* 
" He shall judge thy people with righteousness, and 

1 John xi. 25, 26 ; also x. 28, 29 ; Rev. i. 18. 
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thy poor with judgment, . . . and shall break in 
pieces the oppressor. ... A king shall reign in 
righteousness." Righteousness ;-the aim and dream 
of all the schools of philosophy, of all ages — Absolute 
Right, to be realised at last ! " He shall have do- 
minion also from sea to sea, and from the river unto 
the ends of the earth." And " the wolf shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid, . . . they shall not hurt nor destroy in all 
my holy mountain." i Blasphemously strong lan- 
guage, again, if used about the Christ of the German 
professor; but perfectly justifiable and credible 
language, if used with respect to the Christ whom 
the Bible regards as the Creator of the universe. 

The plain man, then, has his three great questions 
answered, if his intellect will permit him to believe 
the Bible : but modern theology would never have 
answered them, any more than would science. 



We are faced, poor human beings, with terrible 
and active evil — death, disease, physical pain, and 
grinding stress in aU departments of Nature ;-Who 
shall deliver us ? The question is not how a good 
God can have caused the evil to appear, which can- 
not at present be known ; but, given the existing 
evil, to find, not merely a sympathetic Being who 
will help us to bear it, but a Strong God who can 

1 Rom. viiL 22, 21 ; Ps. Izzii. 2, 4, 8 ; Isa. xxzii. 1, xi 6-9. 
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ultimately get it by the throat and crush it out; 
at the same time saving those who, as the Liturgy 
says, are " tied and bound" by it. 

There are two sides to a complete Advent. If 
one were a prisoner in a pirate ship, being carried 
away to he knew not what nameless horrors (and 
our position in such a devil -world as this is not 
much different), what would he most pray for? 
A sympathetic but helpless merchantman, whose 
crew" aLr being captured, should help him, by 
beautiful example, to bear his own suffering better ; 
or a big frigate ranging up to weather, with her 
gun-ports up and her men at quarters ? I think 
even the gentle scientist, who worships the inexor- 
able laws of Nature and the harsh survival of the 
fittest, would prefer the latter. If he could only 
believe that a chance of being " delivered " were 
possible, devotion to the present invariable order of 
things would not make him fail to seize it ! 

There is a story of the old French wars, though I 
cannot remember where I got it; how a British 
ship had been fighting two Frenchmen through 
a long forenoon, one laid along each side of her, in 
a dead calm ; while another British ship, her con- 
sort, lay helpless a few miles off, unable to render 
any assistance. For hours they fought on, and the 
odds were beginning to tell fearfully ; and ever and 
anon the British ship engaged would send men aloft 
to peer out, through the battle-smoke, if there were 
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no sign of wind. Still the sea lay like a mill- 
pond; their consort's sails hung flat to the mast, 
and they began to give up hope, fighting grimly 
on to the end. But at last, as things got to their 
very worst, the look-out man saw a black line 
on the horizon — a breeze; and they watched it 
feverishly as it broadened out in cat's-paws and 
came fitfully down towards them, till at length it 
reached the other British ship. Then they saw 
her sails slowly flap and fill out, and she began to 
move ; very slowly at first, then faster and faster, 
tiU she leaned over to it in right earnest, and a 
white wave curled up at her bow, and she came 
ramping down like a greyhound unleashed; and 
as she drew within distance and closed up on the 
enemy's side, her band struck up " Rule Britannia ! " 
and they thought it was the sweetest music they 
had ever heard. And in half an hour more both 
the Frenchmen were British ships. There, then, 
I think, is a good example of a complete Advent ; 
— ^to the overmastered ship, the thing of all others 
she most longed for; to the enemies she was so 
bravely fighting, the last thing they wished to see. 
** To you who are troubled," as the Bible has it, 
** rest " ; but " vengeance " to the enemies who are 
troubling you.^ 

It requires no supernatural perspicuity to find 
these things in the Bible ; they are there for the 

1 2 These, i 7, 8. 
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intellectual infant, who will take the Book as it is 
written. And if it should prove true after aU, in 
spite of the wisdom of Kationalism, should we be 
glad, I wonder, to see the Deliverer, or should we 
be of the enemy's party ? It is not a question of 
creeds, it is a matter of life. Is it a day-long 
struggle against the evil of the present natural 
order ; or is it an easy existence, on the side of a 
presently overmastering enemy? 
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CONCLUSION. 



AND what is the general conclusion of it all? 
Not, certainly, to sit down and do nothing ; 
but, if political and theological and social affairs 
do not show much prospect of real improvement, 
that each individual should try to work, morally 
and singly, in his own little environment. And 
this is no cheerless belief ;\Jot the humblest indi- 
vidual may do, morally, a great deal.^ It happens 
to me to know a small body of ladies, not highly 
educated or remarkable women, but quite ordinary 
women, who have for some fifteen years been 
working among the poor, and whose "converts" 
— using that word solely with reference to conduct 
— number about three hundred men and women, 
who have definitely relinquished lives of the low- 
est vice, and are now living lives of undoubted 
virtue. They will never make their humble jpro- 
ti^ds intellectual, or political, or socially conspic- 
uous — Heaven forbid ! — but they unquestionably 
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have made them virtuous; and therefore, as it 
seems to me, they have qualified these three hun- 
dred persons to be members of the great future 
unselfish order, which may last and be immortal, 
when the present selfish order has disappeared. 
And in so far, they have done more than the 
greatest politician, who has, by the breath of his 
eloquence, changed ten thousand men's intellectual 
creeds, but has not touched their moral lives. Now 
humble persons like these ladies, " who turn many 
to righteousness," shall, if the Bible be true, 
" shine as the stars for ever and ever " (Dan. xii. 
3) ; but I find no similar prediction in that Book 
with regard to political conversions — ^in fact, in- 
credible as it may seem, no reference to political 
conversions at all, — almost as if the operations of 
politics were too unimportant to be mentioned ! 
The clever author of * Letters fi'om Hell ' is more 
respectful to politicians — he at least takes notice 
of them, and provides a special city in that region 
for their exclusive reception ; but the Old Volume 
does not pay them even this compliment ! It is 
very remarkable. 

The instrument which the ladies I have referred 
to have used, in addition to their personal sym- 
pathy, has been the Bible. They state that they 
have found it " quick and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword," exactly according to 
its own claims for itself; and they also tell me 
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that they have usually done more good by leaving 
a simple text of the Bible with a drunkard for 
him to think over, than by giving him a homily 
of their own. Unconsciously, they have in this 
acted in accordance with Professor Huxley's re- 
commendation, to deal with the precise words of 
the Bible instead of with their own interpreta- 
tions of it ; therefore science should feel gratified 
at the excellent results proceeding from its own 
prescription. 

Atheists and rationalists are also to be seen 
working among the poor ; and they also do good 
by their human sympathy, without the Bible at 
all; but I have not, in my personal experience, 
found any atheists or rationalists producing equally 
large results, although most of them are far clev- 
erer and better educated than these ladies. They 
have not found the 'Principles of Sociology,' or 
the ' History of Civilisation,' or Mr Mill s little 
work on 'Liberty,' at all "quick and powerful" 
when presented to the habitual drunkard ; indeed, 
the habitual drunkard has often repelled these 
excellent gifts with blasphemy. These are admir- 
able works to unsettle, but not to build up — not 
to reconstruct a ruined life. They are very favour- 
ite books of mine, having enabled me, by their 
wonderful collection of facts, to disprove a popular 
theology which I intuitively felt to be insufficient, 
and which was prejudicial to my search after truth ; 
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but, thanks to an early grounding in the literal 
Bible, for which I can never be sufficiently grateful, 
they did not shake my real reUgious belief, but 
rather at every fresh step confirmed it. For the 
Bible and real Rationalism are one and the same 
thing ; except that the Bible is larger than Ration- 
alism, as Divine reason is larger than human rea- 
son, and explains many points which Rationalism 
leaves dark. 

That people may be virtuous and get to heaven 
without the Bible, the Bible itself does not deny ; 
but evidently, if the Bible be the gift of the Author 
of this world, it should form the best guide for 
conduct ; and people should succeed better or 
worse in their conduct, according as they do, or do 
not, know it. This implication is exactly conveyed 
in itself: "Do ye not therefore err, because ye 
know not the Scriptures ? " 



THE END. 
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